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BYTOWN,  1834,  TO  OTTAWA,  1854 

GEORGE  R.  BLYTH 


A  COPY  OF  THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  MR.  GEO. 
R.  BLYTH  OF  THE  CITY  OF  OTTAWA.  THEY 
WERE  GIVEN  TO  MRS.  ELLS  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  COLLECT 
MEMOIRS  OF  OLD  RESIDENTS 
OF  THE  CITY.— M.  A.  NORTH- 
WOOD,  Secretary  of  Committee. 


HAVING  been  often  asked  to  give  some  of  my  recollections  of 
the  early  days  of  Bytown — which  date  back  to  the  summer  of 
1834 — I  now  comply  with  the  wishes  of  my  friends  and  shall 
endeavour  to  be  correct  as  to  dates,  etc. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  building  of  the  Rideau  Canal 
gave  the  start  to  the  town  in  1827.  Previous  to  1850  there  were 
two  separate  towns — Upper  and  Lower.  They  were  divided  by  what 
was  known  as  the  Government  Hill  or  Grounds,  extending  then  from 
Sappers’  Bridge  to  what  is  now  known  as  Bank  and  Wellington 
Streets.  At  this  time  two  buildings  only  had  been  erected  in  this 
neighborhood;  one  was  a  house  occupied  by  the  lockmaster — the 
other  had  been  built  for  a  store.  Both  were  on  ground  near  the 
east  end  of  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  Russell  House.  From 
the  bridge  and  in  a  line  with  Wellington  Street,  a  path  led  over  the 
hill.  At  each  end  of  this  path  a  gate  and  a  turnstile  were  placed. 
This  path  was  used  only  in  summer.  The  main  road  ran  through 
the  west  end  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Russell  House  is  now  situated, 
and  around  towards  what  is  now  Queen  Street,  and  on  to  Wellington 
Street  and  Bank.  The  gi'ound  was  enclosed  by  a  log  fence  on  the 
right  hand.  On  the  left,  an  open  common,  low  and  swampy,  extended 
from  the  Canal  Basin  to  where  Bank  Street  now  is  and  back  to  Maria 
Street,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  Sparks  and  By  Estates. 

Previous  to  1848,  the  Government  or  Ordnance  Department  had 
all  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  present  position  of  Wellington 
Street  fenced  in  as  a  reserve.  This  was  part  of  Mr.  Sparks’  land. 
The  Government  wished  to  hold  it  and  made  an  offer  of  £15,000  or 
£25,000  for  it.  The  offer  was  refused.  Finally  it  was  given  up  and 
the  fence  was  placed  in  a  line  with  the  north  side  of  Wellington  Street, 
that  is,  where  the  present  ornamental  stone  and  iron  fence  stands. 

Mr.  Sparks  lost  no  time  in  having  Wellington,  Sparks  and  Queen 
Streets  graded  and  laid  out  in  building  lots.  The  first  building  on 
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Wellington  Street  was  a  three-story  stone  house  built  by  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Laren,  which  stood  alone  for  several  years.  It  was  taken  down  when 
the  Langevin  Block  was  erected.  I  think  the  next  building  was  the 
large  Victoria  Hotel  at  the  corner  of  Wellington  and  O’Connor  Streets. 
This  was  built  in  1857  or  1858.  It  was  used  for  a  few  days  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1860,  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
retinue.  This  street  had  few  buildings  until  the  erection  of  several 
banks. 

The  first  building  on  Sparks  Street  was  a  three-story  frame 
structure  on  Hope’s  corner,  erected  by  Henry  Bishopric,  and  then 
Thomson’s  confectionery  on  the  corner  opposite,  the  International 
Hotel,  built  by  Geo.  Clarke,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  O’Connor 
and  Sparks  Streets,  R.  -Kenly’s  residence  on  the  site  of  Devlin’s  Block, 
part  of  which  was  used  for  the  first  Custom  House.  These  were  all 
frame  buildings,  erected  in  1850  or  ’51. 

In  1850  D.  McLachlin  put  up  a  three-story  stone  building  where 
the  Russell  House  now  stands.  Thos.  Hunton,  in  1854,  built  that 
fine  store,  lately  occupied  by  the  C.  Ross  Co.  and  burned  down  a 
few  years  ago.  C.  T.  Bate  Co.’s  first  store  in  1854  was  next  door  to 
Hunton’s.  In  1852  or  ’53  C.  W.  Bangs  built  a  frame  house  on  the 
east  corner  of  Elgin  and  Sparks  Streets.  During  the  fifties  the  street 
gradually  filled  up.  On  Elgin  Street  the  Union  House,  a  large  frame 
building,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  brick  hotel.  Two  or  three 
frame  buildings  stood  on  Albert  Street  near  the  present  site  of  Knox 
Church. 

The  Temperance  Hall,  a  large  frame  building  with  stone  base¬ 
ment,  was  built  in  1849  on  the  present  site  of  the  Journal  Office. 
This  was  the  only  Public  Hall  in  town.  The  basement  was  used  for 
a  year  or  two  before  the  upper  hall  was  finished.  It  was  used  for  a 
school,  Sons  of  Temperance  Hall,  etc.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Byrne 
(Congregationalist)  held  service  here  for  several  years  and  had  good 
congregations.  The  upper  hall  was  finished  and  used  for  Concerts, 
Lectures,  Soirees,  etc.  From  the  Bridge  to  Bank  Street  was  called 
Centre  Town. 

We  shall  now  go  down  to  Lower  Town,  which,  in  1834,  had  two 
business  streets,  Sussex  and  Rideau.  The  town  had  been  laid  out  by 
the  Royal  Engineers,  or  Ordnance  Department,  and  the  streets 
named,  and  laid  out  in  lots  of  the  ordinary  size.  These  were  sold  or 
leased.  All  the  land  lying  north  of  Rideau  Street  being  Ordnance 
lands,  the  monies  for  sales  and  the  interest  on  leases  were  collected 
by  this  Department.  At  that  time  Rideau  Street  from  the  Bridge 
to  Nicholas  Street  on  the  south  side  was  all  built  on,  and  on  the  north 
side  from  the  corner  of  Sussex  to  Nelson  Streets.  There  being  no 
bridge  over  the  Rideau,  it  was  extended  no  farther.  The  bridge  was 
built  shortly  after.  Sussex  was  then  the  busy  street,  and  was  closely 
built  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  All  the 
streets  from  Sussex  running  east  were  named  as  now.  St.  Patrick’s, 
George,  and  York  Streets  had  many  buildings  down  as  far  as  Cumber¬ 
land.  The  other  streets  had  straggling  buildings  as  far  as  Dalhousie 
Street.  Cumberland  Street  had  some  good  buildings.  In  the  forties, 
these  streets  built  up  rapidly. 
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In  1834  there  were  no  houses  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  New  Edinburgh,  the  road  running  through  the  common  to  the 
head  of  the  island,  which  now  lies  between  the  two  bridges,  and  down 
the  centre  of  the  island  to  the  bridge  near  the  site  of  the  present  one 
at  New  Edinburgh. 

The  land  on  the  south  side  of  Rideau  Street  to  Waller  Street 
was  part  of  Mr.  Sparks’  estate,  which  extended  from  this  point  to 
Concession  Street  West.  The  land  east  of  this  to  the  Rideau  River 
was  originally  the  Besserer  property.  The  road  then  to  Billings’ 
Bridge  and  Gloucester  was  from  Nicholas  Street  up  the  east  side  of 
the  canal.  On  Nicholas  Street  there  were  several  houses  between 
Rideau  Street  and  the  point  where  Theodore  Street  (Laurier  Ave.  E.) 
now  crosses  it.  The  first  stone  house  in  Lower  Town  was  a  neat 
one-story  building  on  Sussex  Street  and  then  followed  the  British 
Hotel,  now  the  Geological  Museum. 

The  Upper  Town  business  street  in  1834  was  Wellington  Street, 
which  was  well  built  up  between  what  is  now  Bank  Street  and  little 
past  Bay  Street.  On  Sparks  Street  from  the  Methodist  Church 
(Parker’s  Dye  Works)  west  to  Christ  Church,  there  were  few  houses. 
Mr.  Sparks’  residence,  which  is  still  standing,  was  the  principal  one. 
From  Wellington  Street,  from  the  point  where  the  Cecil  Hotel  now 
stands,  a  road  ran  diagonally  to  Bank  Street,  thence  to  Stewart’s, 
Hickey’s,  and  the  Glebe  farms.  On  Vittoria  Street  between  the 
present  positions  of  Bank  and  Lyon  Streets  there  were  a  number  of 
houses.  Kent  Street  between  Wellington  and  Vittoria  Streets  was 
well  built  up.  There  were  some  houses  on  Maria  Street  (Laurier  Ave. 
W.)  near  the  Canal.  Ashburnham  Hill,  that  part  of  the  town  west 
of  Bay  to  Concession  Streets,  was  a  little  town  in  itself.  The  houses 
were  built  chiefly  of  logs. 

In  Upper  Town  there  were  a  number  of  stone  houses.  The 
Churches — Christ  Church,  St.  Andrew’s  and  the  Methodist — were  all 
stone  buildings.  The  building  now  known  as  the  Cecil  Hotel,  and 
the  large  building  so  long  used  as  the  Gilmour  warehouse,  and 
recently  taken  down  and  replaced  by  the  British-American  Bank 
Note  Co.  building,  were  both  built  in  1836.  The  east  half  of  the 
former  was  Doran’s  Hotel  for  many  years,  and  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
was  in  the  west  half  for  over  thirty  years. 

Although  the  population  in  1834  was  not  more  than  2,500,  yet 
even  then  Bytown  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  was 
the  only  town  on  the  Ottawa.  Lumbering  was  the  chief  industry. 
Our  leading  lumber  merchants  either  resided  here  and  had  their 
stores  and  offices,  or  had  agencies.  Shanty  supplies  were  all  sent 
from  Bytown. 

Until  1850  the  only  timber  taken  down  the  Ottawa  was  square 
timber.  In  those  days  the  lumber-men  had  not  to  go  as  far  away 
for  the  timber  as  at  present.  It  was  floated  in  rafts  down  to  Quebec, 
for  exportation  to  the  British  market.  There  was  always  some  delay 
here  as  the  cribs,  after  passing  down  the  slides,  had  to  be  re-made 
into  rafts.  We  had  no  large  sawmills  at  the  Chaudiere  until  after 
1850.  There  had  been  two  extensive  mills  at  Buckingham  and  one 
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at  Hawkesbury.  These  mills  sawed  plank  or  deals  for  exportation 
to  the  home  market.  Our  American  neighbors  up  to  this  time  had 
timber  of  their  own.  Early  in  the  century  a  great  deal  of  oak  timber 
was  taken  from  the  region  roundabout  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries. 
The  Rideau  River  for  fifty  miles  up  supplied  much  of  it.  At  that 
time  it  was  used  for  shipbuilding  and  making  staves  for  the  West 
Indies.  Some  of  our  leading  lumber-men  were  the  Gilmours,  John 
Egan,  Price  &  Co.,  Wm.  and  John  Thomson,  Hamilton  &  Sons, 
Bowman,  Biglow,  McLachlan,  Mackie,  White,  Supple,  Skeads, 
McConnell,  Aumond,  Wright  and  Leamy. 

Before  the  slides  were  built,  the  lumber  was  sent  over  the  rapids 
and  falls  loose.  The  Wrights  built  the  first  slide  at  Hull,  and 
Buchanan  built  a-,  slide  at  the  Chats  and  another  at  the  Chaudiere. 
They  eventually  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  who  kept 
them  and  the  booms  in  repair.  The  Crown  Timber  Agent,  A.  J. 
Russell,  had  the  issuing  of  limits  and  the  collecting  of  the  slide  dues. 

There  had  been  two  wooden  bridges  erected  between  Bytown 
and  Hull  previous  to  1840.  For  several  years,  and  before  the  Sus¬ 
pension  Bridge  was  built  in  1844,  there  was  a  ferry.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Suspension  Bridge,  the  townfolk  had  a  big  day.  All  business 
was  at  a  standstill.  It  was  during  the  sitting  of  the  first  Assizes  in 
the  town  and  the  Judges,  with  the  citizen  firemen  in  their  gay  uni¬ 
forms,  and  band  of  music,  etc.,  formed  in  procession,  and  marched 
over  the  new  bridge  into  Hull.  In  the  evening  there  were  very  fine 
fireworks — fine  for  those  days — and  a  grand  ball  in  Doran’s  Hotel. 
It  was  a  day  to  be  remembered.  This  bridge  stood  about  forty  years. 
Before  1840  the  only  house  from  Pooley’s  Bridge  to  Hull  was  a  large 
two-story  frame  building  near  the  first  bridge.  It  had  been  built  by 
Isaac  Firth  for  a  hotel.  A  small  stone  flour  mill — Thompson’s  first 
flour  mill — stood  on  the  slides  and  a  small  sawmill  on  the  same  stream 
near  by.  A  few  years  later  Philip  Thompson  built  the  flour  mill, 
which  the  McKay  Milling  Co.  purchased  when  their  mills  at  New 
Edinburgh  were  burned,  and  to  which  they  made  extensive  additions. 
The  McKay’s  large  flour  mill  at  New  Edinburgh  was  built  in  1832, 
and  was  at  that  time  the  most  extensive  in  Canada,  being  fitted  up 
with  the  most  modern  machinery.  They  manufactured  for  the 
British  and  home  market,  giving  employment  to  over  fifty  hands  in 
the  mill  and  cooperage,  as  all  flour  was  then  sold  in  barrels  or  half¬ 
barrels.  They  had  also  agents  in  Western  Canada  buying  wheat, 
which  was  brought  to  the  town  by  way  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  now 
open  to  traffic.  The  surrounding  township,  being  newly  settled,  did 
not  as  yet  raise  much  wheat — but  Beckwith,  Ramsay  and  some  of 
the  other  outlying  townships  which  had  been  settled  in  1818  were 
then  fine  wheat-raising  sections.  The  farmers  from  far  and  near 
came  to  the  New  Edinburgh  Mills  to  sell  as  they  always  were  paid 
cash  and  received  the  highest  price.  I  well  remember  the  winter  of 
1837  (the  year  of  the  Rebellion).  Flour  was  then  selling  at  $14.00 
and  bread  at  25  cents  a  loaf.  The  Honorable  Thos.  McKay  brought 
wheat  through  from  Prescott  in  sleighs,  and  by  this  action  brought 
down  the  price  of  flour  to  $10.00  a  barrel.  Oatmeal  was  a  scarce 
commodity  in  those  days.  We  had  to  pay  10  cents  a  pound  for  it, 
when  we  wished  to  make  gruel.  Mr.  D.  McLachlin  built  a  mill  at 
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the  Chaudiere  which  was  intended  for  an  oatmeal  mill,  but  as  the 
lumbermen  thought  it  would  be  the  means  of  raising  the  price  of 
oats,  they  got  him  to  turn  it  into  a  flour  mill.  However,  soon  after 
mills  were  built  at  Carleton  Place,  Spencerville  and  St.  Andrew’s,  so 
that  oatmeal  soon  came  into  general  use. 

There  were  no  banks  in  the  town  previous  to  1840.  James 
Stevenson,  Crown  Timber  Agent,  was  agent  for  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
for  a  short  time.  His  son,  Jas.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  succeeded  him  soon 
after.  The  Commercial  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
Bank  of  British  North  America  were  established  before  1845.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  merchants  not  being  able  to  procure  a  draft  on  Montreal 
would  at  times  make  a  parcel  of  their  money  and  send  it  down  by 
some  responsible  person  to  deliver.  At  this  time  there  was  a  discount 
of  two  and  one-half  (2f%)  per  cent,  on  all  Upper  Canada  bills. 
Postage  was  another  expensive  item  in  those  days.  A  letter  to 
Aylmer  was  4fd.  or  7\  cents,  to  Montreal  7d.  or  15  cents,  to  To¬ 
ronto  or  Quebec  1/2  or  23  cents,  to  Boston  2/4  or  47  cents.  A  parcel 
of  invoices  from  Glasgow,  which  would  now  cost  about  20  cents, 
would  at  that  time  cost  17/6  or  $3.50.  This  was  about  the  time 
when  the  first  ocean  steamer  began  to  run  to  New  York — 1838  or 
1839.  Silver  money  was  very  plentiful,  especially  the  American 
half  dollar.  There  was  also  Mexican  and  Spanish  silver  money  in 
small  change  from  5  cents  to  25  cents.  British  silver  was  also  in 
circulation.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  small  silver  was 
very  scarce,  they  cut  the  half  dollars  into  four  pieces.  However, 
soon  after  several  merchants  in  town  and  elsewhere  issued  small  bills 
in  paper  currency  in  sums  from  3d.  to  2/6  (5  cents  to  50  cents). 
Our  copper  coins  were  a  miscellaneous  lot.  A  solid  brass  button 
with  the  shank  knocked  off  and  hammered  out  passed  with  the  best. 
In  the  fifties  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada 
had  copper  coins  and  the  old  were  called  in. 

I  wish  to  say  something  about  the  river  and  canal  navigation. 
The  first  steamer  on  the  Ottawa  running  to  Grenville  was  called  the 
Union.  In  1834  the  Shannon  had  taken  her  place.  She  was  a  large 
boat  and  was  used  for  passengers  and  towing  barges.  At  times  she 
brought  up  as  many  as  twenty  barges,  some  with  emigrants,  freight, 
and  some  empty  going  west  for  grain,  etc.  This  was  before  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canal  was  opened  in  1848.  It  usually  took  a  day  and  a 
night  going  to  Montreal.  The  journey  was  made  as  follows — by 
steamer  to  Grenville,  thence  by  stage  to  Carrillon  (fourteen  [14] 
miles  farther  on),  from  there  to  Lachine  by  steamer,  and  from 
Lachine  to  Montreal,  eight  miles,  by  stage.  The  return  journey 
occupied  two  or  three  days.  In  the  forties  there  were  several  small 
steamers  that  made  weekly  trips  from  Montreal  up  the  Ottawa  River 
and  the  Canal  to  Kingston,  thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence  through 
the  rapids  to  Montreal.  The  forwarders  who  owned  these  steamers 
and  barges  were  McPherson  &  Crum,  S.  H.  Jones,  Hooker  &  Hender¬ 
son,  Sanderson  &  Murray,  and  the  Quebec  Forwarding  Co.  These 
companies  had  their  offices  and  storehouses  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Canal  Basin.  At  this  time  there  were  three  steamers  which  made 
regular  trips  to  Kingston  on  the  canal,  the  Prince  Albert,  the  Beaver, 
and  the  Otter.  Without  a  tow  they  made  the  trip  in  twenty-eight 
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hours.  They  were  fitted  up  for  cabin  passengers.  This  was  before 
railways  were  thought  of  here. 

The  first  railway  in  Canada  was  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake 
Champlain,  running  from  Laprairie  to  St.  John  on  the  River  Richelieu. 
It  was  twenty-one  miles  in  length.  This  was  in  a  line  with  steamer 
to  Whitehall  and  on  to  the  Hudson  and  New  York.  The  next  rail¬ 
way  was  the  Montreal  and  Lachine  built  in  1849. 

The  Bytown  and  Prescott,  or  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  Railway, 
was  opened  in  1855.  Previous  to  this  a  stage  ran  daily  through  to 
Prescott.  During  the  winter,  when  navigation  was  closed,  all  com¬ 
munication  with  Montreal  was  by  sleighs.  The  usual  time  for  the 
journey  was  two  days.  In  the  fall  and  early  spring,  when  there  was 
neither  sleighing  nor  navigation,  we  were  completely  shut  in.  Our 
mails  were  brought  on  horseback.  During  the  winter,  freight  was 
brought  in  sleighs. 

Tackaberry’s  Atlas  and  Historical  Account  of  Railways,  Canals, 
etc.,  published  in  1875,  gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  early  navigation 
in  Canada,  but  says  little  about  the  Rideau  Canal.  It  is  well  known 
that  previous  to  its  being  built  in  1831,  all  passengers,  freight,  military 
men  and  their  stores,  were  taken  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  rapids  in 
bateaux,  or  open  boats.  Travelling  by  means  of  these  boats  was  most 
tedious  and  expensive,  a  week  being  taken  to  go  from  Montreal  to 
Kingston. 

The  first  telegraph  line  in  Canada  was  built  from  Montreal  to 
Toronto  in  1847,  and  to  Bytown  in  1848  or  ’49.  The  office  was  in 
Aumond’s  buildings  near  Sappers’  Bridge.  Mr.  Batson  was  the  first 
operator. 

The  first  post  office  was  on  the  north  side  of  Rideau  Street, 
between  Musgrove  and  William  Streets.  The  postmaster  was 
Matthew  Connell,  who  died  in  1834,  at  the  time  of  the  second  cholera 
outbreak.  Captain  G.  W.  Baker  was  his  successor  and  the  office  was 
removed  to  the  west  end  of  Wellington  Street  on  the  site  which  is 
now  numbered  357.  It  remained  there  until  1850.  It  was  far  from 
the  business  centre,  and  for  many  years  there  was  no  street  delivery. 
In  1850  the  office  was  removed  to  a  building  which  stood  on  part  of 
the  east  end  site  of  the  Russell  House.  Shortly  after  it  was  removed 
to  a  building  built  by  the  postmaster,  and  was  there  until  the  present 
fine  building  was  erected  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Godfrey  Baker, 
son  of  Capt.  G.  W.  Baker,  was  postmaster  from  1850  until  his  death. 

When  the  locks  and  canal  were  being  built,  there  was  an  English 
Church  in  Bytown,  and  possibly  a  Methodist*  Church  on  Chapel 
Street.  In  1834,  there  were  three  stone  churches  in  Upper  Town — 
English  Episcopal,  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist.  The  English  Church,  at  the  west  end  of  Sparks  Street 
on  the  present  site  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  was  a  building  seated 


*This  chapel  wa9  built  in  1828  and  destroyed  by  fire  shortly  after. 
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for  about  three  or  four  hundred.  In  1845  an  extension  was  made  in 
a  cruciform  style,  which  added  much  to  the  interior  appearance  as 
well  as  giving  additional  accommodation.  The  first  rector  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burwell,  who  left  the  church  about  1837,  and  became  a 
minister  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  was  removed  to 
Kingston,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Strong, 
father  of  Chief  Justice  Strong,  just  out  from  England,  succeeded  him 
and  was  rector  about  twenty  years.  He  left  and  went  to  Bond  Head, 
near  Toronto.  His  successor  was  the  late  lamented  Dean  Lander, 
who  held  the  position  over  forty  years.  John  Sweetman,  the  sexton, 
has  been  over  fifty  years  in  that  position.  The  bell  in  the  spire  was 
placed  in  the  old  tower  in  1840. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church  was  built  in  1829,  when  the  locks  on  the 
Canal  were  being  built.  There  was  some  little  delay  on  the  works 
at  the  time,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  McKay,  took  a  number  of  his 
men  and  built  the  wall  of  the  church  in  a  very  short  time.  When 
finished  it  was  seated  for  four  or  five  hundred.  It  was  enlarged  about 
1850.  The  present  fine  church  was  built  in  1874  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one.  The  Rev.  John  Cruikshanks,  who  came  from  Scotland  in 
1830,  was  the  first  minister.  In  1842  he  went  to  Brockville.  Later 
he  went  to  Niagara.  Then  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  minister 
in  Aberdeenshire  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  in  London,  England, 
about  ten  years  ago  in  his  ninety-fifth  year.  The  Rev.  Alex.  Mac- 
Kidd,  not  long  out  from  Scotland,  succeeded  him  and  remained  until 
1846,  when  he  removed  to  Hamilton.  It  was  in  1843  during  his 
incumbency  that  the  disruption  took  place  in  Scotland,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  following  year  that  the  Division  took  place  in  Canada. 
Many  left  the  churches  which  were  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  joined  the  Free  Church,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Durie, 
from  Edinburgh,  was  the  successor  to  Mr.  MacKidd.  He  was 
minister  of  the  church  until  1848,  when  he  died  of  fever  contracted 
while  ministering  to  the  poor  emigrants  in  their  temporary  buildings. 
He  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  Rev. 
Alex.  Spence  was  minister  from  1848  to  1866,  when  he  resigned  his 
charge  and  returned  to  Scotland.  The  Rev.  D.  M.  Gordon  was  the 
next  minister  and  during  his  ministry  the  new  church  was  built  in  187-4. 

The  Methodist  Church,  on  the  west  end  of  Sparks  Street  (on  the 
site  of  Parker’s  Dye  Works),  was  built  in  the  early  thirties.  It  was 
used  by  the  Methodists  until  they  built  their  first  church  on  Metcalfe 
Street  in  1851.  They  sold  the  old  church  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
This  church  was  used  by  them  until  St.  Patrick’s,  on  Kent  Street, 
was  built.  The  first  Methodist  church  on  Metcalfe  Street  was  a 
large  plain  building.  During  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter’s  charge  it  was 
taken  down  and  the  present  Dominion  Church  erected  in  1878. 
Some  of  the  early  ministers  of  the  church  were  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Bevitt,  Mr.  Shepherd. 

In  1842  the  New  Connection  Methodists  built  a  small  brick 
church  on  the  south  side  of  Rideau,  east  of  Nicholas.  It  was  not 
used  long  by  them,  as  a  union  was  brought  about  between  them  and 
the  Wesleyans. 
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The  Episcopal  Methodists  held  service  in  a  school-house  on 
George  Street  for  some  time  before  they  built  a  church  on  the  corner 
of  York  and  Dalhousie  Streets  about  the  year  1845.  They  also  built 
a  church  on  Bridge  and  Queen  Street  West  and  afterwards  built  on 
Metcalfe  Street.  They  then  sold  the  church  in  Lower  Town  to  the 
members  of  the  French-Canadian  Institute,  who  still  make  use  of  the 
building.  The  Church  at  the  Chaudiere  was  also  sold.  Finally  the 
union  of  the  two  churches,  Wesleyan  and  Episcopal,  took  place  and 
the  Church  on  Metcalfe  Street  was  sold  and  is  now  St.  George’s 
Episcopal. 

In  1844  those  who  left  St.  Andrew’s  to  join  the  Free  Church 
held  service  in  the  brick  church  on  Rideau  Street  until  their  own 
building  was  erected  on  Daly  Street  on  the  present  site  of  St.  Paul’s. 
The  Rev.  Thos.  Wardrope  was  their  minister  for  twenty-five  years. 
Dr.  McLaren  was  his  successor.  He  did  not  remain  long  as  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Professor  in  Knox  College. 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  a  large  frame  building, 
built  in  the  early  thirties,  which  stood  where  the  Basilica  now  stands. 
In  the  forties  it  was  removed  across  the  street  on  rollers  and  was 
used  until  the  present  church  was  built.  This  was  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  Church  until  1855,  when  the  old  Methodist  Church  was 
purchased  by  the  west  end  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  The  Rev.  Father 
Dawson  was  their  priest  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Congregational  Church  had  a  number  of  adherents,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Byrne  was  their  minister  as  early  as  1845.  Services  were 
held  in  the  Oddfellow’s  Hall  on  Besserer  Street  and  later  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Temperance  Hall  on  Elgin  Street.  The  first  church  was 
built  in  1862,  corner  of  Albert  and  Elgin  Streets.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Elliott  was  the  first  Pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ebbs, 
Rev.  Mr.  Sanderson  and  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wood. 

The  Baptists  had  a  number  of  adherents.  They  had  services  in 
the  Grammar  School  near  the  Court  House.  They  had  no  settled 
minister  until  their  first  church  was  built  on  Queen  Street  in  1861. 
It  was  used  by  them  until  their  present  church  on  the  corner  of  Maria 
(Laurier  Ave.  W.)  and  Elgin  Streets  was  built  in  1878.  The  old  church 
was  used  as  the  Police  Court  for  a  number  of  years. 

As  early  as  1836,  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  had  a  number  of 
adherents,  many  being  followers  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burwell,  who  had 
left  the  English  Church.  They  were  called  Irvingites,  being  followers 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  of  London,  England,  who  attracted  great 
crowds  to  his  church.  He  had  been  expelled  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1834  for  heresy.  They  had  no  church  building  until  they 
built  on  the  corner  of  Albert  and  Lyon  Streets.  Previous  to  this 
they  had  met  in  private  rooms.  In  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  other 
cities,  Irving  had  numerous  followers. 

With  regard  to  schools  and  education  in  those  early  days,  the 
great  want  was  adequate  schoolhouse  accommodation,  as  no  build¬ 
ings  had  been  built  expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  buildings  used 
were  built  of  logs,  and  some  had  been  used  as  dwellings.  They 
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measured  perhaps  18  x  24  feet,  had  rather  small  windows,  three  or  four 
long  desks  and  benches  for  the  younger  ones,  and  in  winter  a  stove 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  In  such  a  place  as  this  one  would  find 
from  forty  to  fifty  scholars.  There  were  many  competent  teachers, 
but  no  modern  appliances.  In  the  years  from  1834  to  1840,  the 
teachers  were  Messrs.  Turner,  McGuigan,  Moffatt,  Mahoney,  Hagan 
and  Fraser.  From  1840  to  1850,  there  were  Messrs.  Stewart,  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  Wilson,  Healy,  Eagleson,  Tasse  and  Robertson.  The  schools 
were  all  private  before  1850.  The  fees  were  paid  to  the  teacher. 

Our  Common  School  System  originated  in  1850.  Many  im¬ 
provements  have  since  been  made,  and  the  schools  are  now  called 
Public  Schools  and  are  under  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Grammar  or  District  School  opened  in  1843.  The  first 
master  was  Mr.  Thos.  Wardrope,  who  was  succeeded  in  order  of 
naming  by  Rev.  John  Robb,  Mr.  W.  A.  Ross,  Mr.  John  Thorburn 
and  Mr.  John  Macmillan,  the  present  Principal.  In  later  years  it 
became  the  High  School,  and  in  course  of  time  the  Collegiate  Institute. 

In  1844  a  building  was  put  up  by  the  District  or  County  on  the 
corner  of  Queen  and  Duke  Streets  and  called  the  Model  School  House. 
This  was  the  first  schoolhouse  built  in  the  town.  Mr.  Wm.  Stewart 
taught  in  this  school  more  than  twenty  years.  It  was  intended  as  a 
model  to  build  schoolhouses  by. 

The  first  Young  Ladies’  School  between  the  years  1834  and  1840 
was  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Patterson.  Later  on  there  were  schools  by  Miss 
Playter,  the  Misses  Fraser,  Mrs.  McKenzie  and  Miss  Malu. 

The  nuns  came  from  Montreal  about  1842.  They  located  on 
St.  Patrick  Street  for  a  few  years,  untli  they  built  the  convent  on 
Sussex  Street  at  present  used  by  them. 

There  were  no  Separate  Schools  before  1850,  although  we  had 
several  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  Children  of  all  denominations 
attended  all  the  schools — no  difference  whatever  was  made. 

Previous  to  1844,  that  is,  before  our  County  buildings  were 
erected,  the  town  of  Perth  was  our  chief  town  for  the  District  or 
County.  The  assizes  and  Quarterly  Court  (or  Quarter  Sessions)  were 
held  there.  It  was  a  long  road  in  those  days,  and  great  expense  was 
incurred  in  going  there  with  every  wrong,  small  or  great.  In  those 
days  we  had  many  bad  and  dangerous  characters  to  deal  with,  the 
shantymen  and  raftsmen  especially.  Many  of  them  came  to  town 
with  lots  of  money  and  spent  most  of  it  in  drink.  This  was  the  time 
of  the  Shiners. 

There  was  a  small  court  called  the  Commission  Court  presided 
over  by  four  or  five  magistrates.  It  was  like  a  small  debt  court. 

The  Gaol  and  Court  House  were  finished  in  1844,  and  the  County 
was  called  Carleton.  The  first  sheriff  was  Edward  Malloch.  In  1850 
he  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Fraser,  who  held  office  about  ten  years. 
After  him  came  Sheriff  Powell  and  Sheriff  Sweetland. 
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Before  the  Parliament  Buildings  were  erected  that  part  of  the 
town  was  called  Barrack  Hill.  In  1834  there  were  a  number  of  build¬ 
ings  on  the  hill.  All  were  one  story  high,  and  built  of  stone.  Two 
of  the  largest  had  been  burned  down  previous  to  this  date.  These 
all  stood  on  or  very  near  the  site  of  the  main  building.  A  cedar 
picket  fence  ran  across  from  east  to  west,  just  in  a  line  with  the  front 
of  the  parliament  buildings.  At  each  end  there  was  a  gate  and  turn¬ 
stile.  The  grounds  in  the  enclosure  were  nicely  kept  and  as  level  as 
they  are  at  present.  The  grounds  outside  were  very  uneven  with 
stumps  here  and  there,  and  reaching  away  down  towards  Queen 
Street.  Some  privileged  cows  pastured  on  the  grounds  around  the 
hill.  Then,  as  now,  the  walk  around  was  the  favorite  walk  on  a 
summer  evening. 

The  Officers’  Barracks  was  a  large  two-story  stone  building 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  western  block  and  outside  the  barrack 
grounds. 

The  Sappers’  and  Miners’  Barracks  were  two  large  frame  build¬ 
ings  which  stood  on  Rideau  Street.  These  had  been  built  before  the 
hill  had  been  cleared  of  wood  or  trees. 

In  1835  and  1836  there  were  two  companies  of  the  15th  Regiment 
stationed  on  the  hill,  and  in  1837  and  1838  during  the  Rebellion  there 
were  two  hundred  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Baker 
and  Capt.  Petrie.  We  were  seldom  without  Redcoats  or  Rifles  until 
after  1860. 

The  Major’s  Hill  was  called  after  Major  Bolton  and  Major 
Thompson  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  the  latter  being  the  last  to  occupy 
the  residence  on  the  hill  before  it  was  burned.  It  had  been  built 
there  for  Colonel  By.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  a  beautiful  and  retired 
place. 

There  were  two  large  stone  buildings  standing  on  the  east  and 
west  side  of  the  locks.  The  one  on  the  east  side  was  the  offices  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  (or  Ordnance  Department)  and  Paymaster. 
The  one  on  the  west  side  was  the  offices  and  stores  of  the  Commissariat 
Department.  At  that  time  everything  in  that  line  was  under  the 
British  Government — the  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal  being 
altogether  an  undertaking  of  that  Government. 

Although  nearly  all  the  town  was  composed  of  wooden  buildings 
— and  wood  the  only  fuel — we  had  but  few  fires.  In  the  forties  we 
had  a  Fire  Company  in  Lower  Town  of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  men 
under  Capt.  Geo.  Patterson,  a  most  enthusiastic  fireman,  who  was 
ever  ready  at  a  fire  or  on  any  other  great  occasion  to  make  a  display 
of  his  company  with  engines,  flag,  fife  and  drum,  the  men  all  in  red 
coats  and  black  pants.  In  Upper  Town  also  there  was  a  company. 
In  the  fifties  we  had  four  fire  companies,  the  Chaudiere  No.  1  was 
under  Capt.  John  Langford,  the  station  was  on  Lyon  Street.  There 
was  always  great  rivalry  among  the  companies.  Paul  Fevereau,  still 
living,  was  a  great  fire  fighter.  This  was  some  time  before  the  day 
of  steam  engines,  and  long  before  the  waterworks  system  was  in¬ 
stalled.  The  water  to  supply  the  engines  was  all  brought  from  the 
river  or  canal  in  puncheons,  which  were  so  generally  used  at  that 
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time.  Each  waterman  got  a  ticket.  The  first  at  the  fire  got  two  or 
more.  All  were  settled  with  after  the  fire.  There  were  a  few  draw 
wells  in  Lower  Town.  Upper  Town  also  had  a  number,  but  the  water 
cart  was  generally  used,  and  made  water  very  expensive. 

The  first  sidewalk  in  the  town  was  laid  in  1845  on  the  south  side 
of  Rideau  Street  from  little  Sussex  Street  to  Nicholas  Street  and  up 
Nicholas  to  near  Daly  Street.  It  was  in  1855  that  gas  was  put  in 
the  town. 

Thus  I  conclude  my  sketch  of  Bytown  from  1834  to  the  time  the 
name  was  changed  to  Ottawa  City  in  1854,  when  it  had  a  population 
of  12,000.  The  town  could  not  count  much  previous  to  1830,  so  we 
may  say  the  days  of  By  town  were  twenty-five  years.  At  twenty- 
five  it  was  like  young  ladies  of  that  age,  it  decided  to  change  its  name, 
and  the  euphonious  name  of  Ottawa  was  chosen.  For  several  years 
the  sister  cities  were  all  very  jealous  of  one  another,  as  to  which 
should  be  named  the  capital  city.  The  decision  was  left  to  Her 
Gracious  Majesty,  who  in  1858  definitely  decided  that  Ottawa  should 
be  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  two  Provinces. 


GEO.  R.  BLYTH, 

{Signed)  Geo.  R.  Blyth  Jr. 
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BURNING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS  AT 

MONTREAL  IN  1849 

J.  JONES  BELL 


I  PRESUME  the  immediate  object  the  Ottawa  Women’s  Historical 
Society  has  before  them  is  to  preserve  the  history  of  this  im¬ 
mediate  locality,  while  not  neglecting  Canada  as  a  whole.  While 
the  event  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  occurred  in  another  city,  it 
has  a  local  significance;  since,  out  of  it,  emerged  the  selection  of 
Ottawa  as  the  Capital  of  Canada. 

When  the  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  were 
united  in  1841,  Kingston,  which  had  been  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
became  the  seat  of  government  for  the  united  provinces.  Three  years 
later  the  honour  went  to  Montreal.  The  latter  was  considered  more 
suitable,  being  the  chief  commercial  city;  comparatively  easy  of 
access,  as  travel  went  in  those  days;  away  from  the  frontier;  and 
not  far  from  the  boundary  line  which  had  separated  the  provinces. 
It  would  doubtless  have  remained  the  capital  of  greater  Canada  to 
this  day  had  it  not  been  for  the  burning  of  the  Parliament  Buildings 
by  a  mob  in  1849 — an  event  which  brought  lasting  disgrace  on  the 
city. 

The  rebellion  of  1837-38  had  caused  serious  loss  of  property  to 
numbers  of  persons  in  both  provinces.  A  demand  for  compensation 
was  made,  and,  in  1845,  when  Lord  Cathcart  was  Governor-General, 
Sir  Allan  McNab,  a  leading  member  of  the  Draper  Administration 
then  in  power,  introduced  and  carried  through  parliament  a  bill 
granting  compensation  to  those  in  Upper  Canada  who  had  suffered 
loss.  Lower  Canada  was  not  included  for  the  reason  that  the  Tory 
party,  then  in  power,  who  took  to  themselves  the  title  of  loyalists, 
insisted  that  all  the  French-Canadians  were  rebels.  The  demand  for 
similar  compensation  on  the  part  of  Lower  Canada  became  so  in¬ 
sistent  that  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate.  It  reported 
that  although  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was  claimed,  $100,000 
would  cover  the  actual  loss.  To  meet  the  demand,  the  Draper 
government  made  an  appropriation  of  £10,000.  Immediately  there 
was  an  outcry  in  both  provinces— in  Lower  Canada  because  the  grant 
of  such  a  small  amount  was  a  mockery  of  its  claims,  and  in  Upper 
Canada  because  it  was  proposed  to  give  any  compensation  to  rebels. 

At  this  crisis  a  change  of  government  occurred  in  England. 
Lord  Cathcart  was  recalled  and  Lord  Elgin  sent  out  as  Governor- 
General.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  1847  a  general  election  took  place, 
when  the  Conservative  government  was  defeated  and  the  Reformers 
came  into  power.  The  French-Canadian  influence  was  strong,  and 
the  Draper  government,  having  given  a  virtual  pledge  to  take  action, 
the  new  government  felt  bound  to  do  so,  especially  as  the  Legislative 
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Assembly  had  adopted  an  address  to  the  Governor-General  asking 
that  steps  be  taken  to  pay  the  Lower  Canada  losses.  A  series  of 
resolutions  setting  forth  the  facts  was  placed  before  parliament  by 
Mr.  Lafontaine,  the  French  leader,  and  a  bill  founded  thereon  was 
introduced;  its  title  being  An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Indemnification  of 
Parties  in  Lower  Canada  Whose  Property  Was  Destroyed  During  the 
Rebellion  of  1837  and  1838.  It  provided  that  no  one  who  had  been 
convicted  of  treason,  or  transported,  should  share  in  the  indemnity. 
Five  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  and  £100,000  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  indemnification. 

The  Opposition  did  all  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  bill.  Their 
rallying  cry  was  “No  Pay  to  Rebels”.  They  pointed  out  that  only 
“loyal  inhabitants”  had  received  indemnity  in  Upper  Canada  whereas 
disloyal  persons  might  share  in  the  case  of  Lower  Canada,  unless  they 
had  been  convicted  or  banished.  Hon.  W.  H.  Blake,  Solicitor-General 
for  Upper  Canada,  father  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  made  a 
spirited  speech  in  support  of  the  measure,  which  was  finally  passed 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  on  March  9,  by  a  vote  of  47  yeas  to  18 
nays,  and  in  the  Legislative  Council,  six  days  later,  by  20  yeas  to 
14  nays. 

Petitions  against  the  bill  poured  in,  asking  that  it  be  reserved 
for  imperial  sanction,  or  that  parliament  be  dissolved  to  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  people  in  the  matter.  Lord  Elgin  was  understood  person¬ 
ally  not  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Act,  but  be  took  the  ground  that  as 
the  compensation  bill  for  Upper  Canada  had  not  been  reserved  for 
the  home  authorities  there  was  no  reason  why  that  relating  to  Lower 
Canada  should  be.  Of  the  31  Upper  Canada  members  who  voted 
on  the  third  reading,  17  supported  the  bill  and  14  opposed  it;  and  of 
10  members  from  Lower  Canada  of  British  origin  6  voted  for  it. 
To  reserve  the  bill  would  have  been  against  the  principles  of  res¬ 
ponsible  government,  and  therefore  Lord  Elgin,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  his  ministers,  went  to  the  Parliament  House  on  April  25,  1849,  and 
gave  the  royal  assent. 

A  rumour  had  gone  abroad  that  there  might  be  trouble,  and  the 
galleries  were  packed  with  spectators.  When  the  bill  was  assented 
to  with  the  usual  formula,  a  number  of  persons  left  the  House  with 
considerable  noise,  and  when  Lord  Elgin  retired  there  were  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  displeasure  in  the  way  of  hisses.  As  his  carriage  moved  off 
he  was  pelted  with  eggs,  stones  and  other  missiles.  Notices  were 
soon  circulated  calling  a  public  meeting  at  8  o’clock  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  The  fire  bells  were  rung  and  a  large  crowd  assembled.  In¬ 
flammatory  speeches  were  made;  strong  resolutions  passed;  and 
finally  shouts  raised  “To  the  Parliament  House”,  “To  Monklands,” 
(the  residence  of  the  Governor-General),  “Down  with  Lord  Elgin”. 
A  move  was  made  towards  the  Parliament  Buildings.  On  the  way 
the  mob  passed  the  office  of  the  Pilot,  the  chief  organ  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  windows  were  broken  and  a  move  made  to  set  it  on  fire, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  cry  that  the  buildings  on  either  side 
belonged  to  persons  who  were  loyal.  Parliament  was  in  session  and 
the  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  a  shower  of  stones  which  crashed 
through  the  windows.  The  mob  forced  their  way  in  and  the  members 
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fled  for  safety.  ..The  invaders  were  prepared  for  anything.  The 
furniture  was  smashed  and  pandemonium  reigned.  One  man  seated 
himself  in  the  Speaker’s  chair  and  declared  Parliament  dissolved. 
The  mace  was  carried  away,  but  afterwards  Yeturned  to  the  Speaker 
at  his  hotel.  Finally  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  building,  which, 
with  its  contents,  was  speedily  destroyed.  Out  of  a  library  of  nearly 
20,000  volumes  only  about  100  were  saved.  The  public  records  were 
all  burned.  A  full  length  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  cost 
$2,000,  was  rescued,  but  in  a  damaged  condition.  It  was  taken 
to  the  Donegana  Hotel  and  remained  there  for  some  months,  till  the 
hotel  was  burned,  when  it  was  again  rescued  by  being  cut  out  of  the 
frame.  It  was  repaired  and  occupied  a  place  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  Ottawa  till  the  Parliament  Buildings  were  burned  in  1916,  when 
it  was  rescued  for  the.  third  time,  and  will  doubtless  be  again  placed 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  when  that  is  completed .  There  was  an 
insurance  of  £12,000  on  the  buildings  and  contents  which  the  under¬ 
writers  refused  to  pay  as  the  fire  was  of  incendiary  origin. 

The  building  destroyed  was  of  Montreal  limestone,  of  plain  but 
effective  architectural  design,  without  ornament  except  a  portico  at 
each  end.  It  was  342  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  the  central  part 
projecting  4  feet  beyond  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  cost  £30,000, 
and  had  been  designed  for  a  market,  but  was  leased  for  government 
offices  at  a  rental  of  £2,500  a  year  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  from  Kingston.  The  site  afterwards  became  a  market, 
St.  Ann’s,  near  the  foot  of  McGill  street,  and  is  now,  if  I  mistake 
not,  used  as  a  park. 

When  the  mob  left  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  troops  were  called 
out,  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  buildings.  The  fire  engines  were  taken  possession  of  to  prevent 
their  being  used  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

Parliament  met  the  next  day  in  the  Bonsecours  market  building 
Some  of  the  Opposition  members — Sir  Allan  McNab  among  the  num¬ 
ber — blamed  the  government  more  than  the  populace  for  what  had 
occurred;  and  one  member  declared  that  the  Rebellion  Losses  bill 
was  sufficient  justification  for  the  destruction  of  the  parliament 
buildings. 

The  day  after  the  buildings  were  destroyed  the  mob  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Lafontaine  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  flames  were  extin¬ 
guished,  but  his  library  of  valuable  books  and  his  furniture  were 
destroyed.  Fortunately  the  members  of  his  family  were  absent  or 
they  might  have  suffered  ill  treatment,  such  was  the  temper  of  the 
mob.  On  May  11  another  attack  was  made  on  his  house.  A  vollev 
was  fired  by  the  troops  and  the  mob  driven  back,  one  man  being 
killed. 

The  rioters  had  not  yet  expended  their  fury.  The  city  was  in  a 
state  of  disturbance.  A  mob  surrounded  Government  House  and 
threatened  to  take  it  by  storm  and  kill  Lord  Elgin.  A  conflict  was 
imminent  between  the  troops  and  the  people,  which  was  happily 
averted  by  the  determined  action  of  Mr.  Gugy,  an  M.P.  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restraining  the  rioters.  Members  of  Parliament  were 
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assaulted  and  the  houses  of  several  of  the  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  their  supporters  damaged.  The  government  has  been 
blamed  for  showing  too  much  leniency  towards  the  rioters,  but  their 
forbearance  prevented  Woodshed,  and  apart  from  the  breaking  of  a 
few  windows  the  only  property  damaged  belonged  to  members  of  the 
government.  Some  arrests  for  arson  were  made  but  the  cases  were 
never  pressed. 

Two  days  after  the  parliament  buildings  were  burned  a  meeting 
of  the  “Friends  of  Peace”,  as  they  styled  themselves,  was  held  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  An  address  to  the  Queen  was  adopted  asking 
for  the  recall  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  disallowance  of  the  obnoxious 
Act.  On  the  other  hand,  parliament  adopted  an  address  approving 
of  the  action  of  the  Governor-General.  On  his  way  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices  to  receive  it  he  was  assaulted,  and  on  his  way  back  the 
attack  was  renewed,  his  brother,  Col.  Bruce,  who  was  in  the  carriage 
with  him,  being  injured  by  a  stone.  Members  of  parliament  were 
also  attacked.  Hostile  demonstrations  were  kept  up  for  some  time 
and  Lord  Elgin  considered  it  prudent  to  absent  himself  from  the  city. 

Demonstrations  were  made  in  a  few  Upper  Canada  towns,  but 
as  a  rule  Lord  Elgin’s  course  met  with  commendation,  and  addresses, 
of  approval  poured  in.  One  address  from  Toronto  bore  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  nearly  half  the  male  adult  population.  The  deputation 
which  went  to  Montreal  to  present  it  was  mobbed  when  it  reached 
that  city. 

Lord  Elgin  tendered  his  resignation,  but  the  Colonial  Secretary 
assured  him  of  the  approval  of  the  Home  Government  and  Her 
Majesty’s  desire  that  he  should  remain  at  his  post,  which  he  consented 
to  do. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  May  30,  but  Lord  Elgin  having 
been  attacked  and  insulted  did  not  attend  the  ceremony. 

The  government  proceeded  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
obnoxious  Act.  The  agitation  was  kept  up,  and  what  was  known  as 
the  British  American  League  was  formed  at  Montreal,  with  branches 
at  Toronto,  Kingston  and  other  towns  in  Upper  Canada.  Opposition 
to  the  existing  government;  protection;  an  elective  Legislative 
Council;  and  the  union  of  the  British  North  American  provinces  were 
prominent  planks  in  their  platform.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all 
these  constitutional  changes  came  about  in  course  of  time.  There 
were,  however,  discordant  elements  which  prevented  united  action  on 
the  part  of  the  League.  A  convention  was  held  at  Kingston  at  which 
it  was  proposed  to  have  Lord  Elgin  impeached  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Sir  Allan  McNab  and  Hon.  W.  Cayley  were  sent  to  England  to  in¬ 
fluence  opinion  there.  The  government  sent  Sir  Francis  Hincks  to 
counteract  their  influence. 

Discussions  in  both  houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  resulted 
in  the  vindication  of  Lord  Elgin.  Having  failed  in  their  purpose, 
the  League  got  up  an  agitation  for  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  a  manifesto  was  signed  by  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  Mont¬ 
real,  including  such  names  as  those  of  John  Redpath,  John  Molson, 
Wm.  Molson,  D.  L.  MacPherson,  L.  H.  Holton,  John  Ross,  E.  G. 
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Penny,  Thos.  Workman,  Wm.  Workman,  John  Frothingham,  John 
Torrance,  J.  G.  Mackenzie,  Benj.  Holmes,  John  Leeming,  Theo.  Hart, 
Theo.  Lyman,  Peter  Redpath,  Stanley  Bagg  and  many  others.  Some 
of  these  had,  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  Claimed  to  be  Constitu¬ 
tionalists  as  opposed  to  the  self-styled  Patriots  of  1837-38. 

A  number  of  the  rioters  having  been  subsequently  arrested,  with 
a  view  of  bringing  them  to  trial,  caused  further  disturbances,  and 
another  attack  on  Lafontaine’s  house.  Lord  Elgin  made  a  trip  west, 
and  in  Toronto  a  few  hostile  demonstrations  were  made.  An  attempt 
to  burn  him  in  effigy  at  Quebec  was  frustrated,  and  instead  a  monster 
meeting  to  approve  of  his  conduct  was  held. 

While,  generally  speaking,  the  Tory  party  was  opposed  to  the 
course  pursued  by" Lord  Elgin,  that  they  did  not  all  take  this  position 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a  despatch  sent  by  him  to  Lord  Grey, 
Colonial  Secretary,  dated  April  30,  1849,  detailing  the  riots  and  other 
proceedings,  he  states  that  John  Wilson,  an  influential  member  of  the 
Tory  party  from  Upper  Canada,  and  A.  T.  Galt,  another  member  of 
that  party,  who  subsequently,  as  Sir  A.  T.  Galt,  figured  prominently 
in  Canadian  affairs,  and  who  had  a  few  days  previously  been  elected 
by  a  Lower  Canadian  constituency  containing  a  large  English  popula¬ 
tion,  approved  of  his  course.  There  is  evidence  also  to  show  that 
some  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  agitation  which  culminated  in 
the  burning  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  and  in  the  annexation  move¬ 
ment,  classed  themselves  as  Reformers.  The  attitude  of  Sir  Allan 
McNab,  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  was  that  government  conducted 
on  British  principles  was  unsuited  to  Canada. 

Referring  to  this  unfortunate  event,  McMullen,  in  his  history  of 
Canada,  remarks  that  Paris  mobs  respect  public  buildings  and  works 
of  art,  but  with  the  Montreal  mob  nothing  was  too  good  for  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  that  one  night  was  greater 
than  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  indemnity  act.  The  act 
of  lawlessness  cost  the  city  dearly.  Parliament  never  met  there  again. 
No  permanent  seat  of  government  was  fixed  upon,  and  for  some  time 
the  House  sat  alternately  for  four  years  at  Toronto  and  Quebec. 
This  itinerant  system,  involving  the  removal  of  all  the  officials  with 
the  public  records,  library  and  other  paraphernalia  of  government, 
and  causing  a  serious  interruption  of  business  while  it  was  going  on, 
could  not  continue,  and  after  a  few  years  steps  were  taken  to  have  a 
permanent  capital.  Parliament  could  not  come  to  an  agreement, 
and  finally  the  question  was  referred  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 
who  selected  Ottawa.  An  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  Queen’s 
decision,  but  the  government  of  the  day  stood  loyally  by  it,  and 
suitable  buildings  having  been  erected  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Ottawa  in  1866. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  the  burning  of  the  Parliament  Build¬ 
ings  in  Ottawa  is  so  recent  an  event  that  it  need  not  be  more  than 
mentioned.  But  the  circumstances  were  very  different.  Though  it 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled,  let  us  hope  that  it  was  an  accident. 
At  all  events  the  citizens  of  Ottawa  were  not  responsible,  and  though 
suggestions  were  made  that  the  capital  should  be  removed  to  a  point 
farther  west,  such  an  idea  was  never  seriously  entertained,  and  with 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  now  nearing  completion,  Ottawa  is 
likely  to  remain  the  capital  for  generations  to  come. 


THE  CHELSEAS  ON  THE  GATINEAU 

MARY  MacKAY  SCOTT 


NESTLING  at  the  foot  of  the  Laurentian  Hills — which  are  the 
oldest  in  the  world — are  two  villages,  a  mile  apart,  Old  Chelsea 
(460  feet),  with  its  quaint  surroundings,  and  Chelsea,  which 
was  settled  later  when  the  Gatineau  road  was  improved  and  straight¬ 
ened. 

The  hills  around  are  thickly  wooded,  and  the  roads  branch  off 
in  many  directions,  to  Meach  Lake  (580  feet),  which  reminds  one  of 
Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland,  or  one  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  is  very 
beautiful.  The  road  to  the  old  iron  mine,  in  its  day,  was  a  busy 
hive  of  industry,  with  its  railroad  and  loads  of  iron  ore  which  were 
carried  to  the  water  side  at  Ironside. 

The  grass  has  overgrown  the  tracks,  and  the  road  is  charming 
for  its  quietness  and  peace— bordered  as  it  is  on  either  side  by  a  hilly 
country.  This  is  a  favourite  drive  and  in  the  evenings,  which  only 
the  Gatineau  knows,  the  whip-poor-will’s  mournful  song  may  be 
heard  and  away  in  the  distance  a  faint  glimpse  of  “The  fair  city,  with 
its  crown  of  towers”  may  be  had. 

The  iron  mine  once  put  out  tons  of  ore,  and  some  day  some 
adventurous  spirit  may,  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  power,  drain  off  the 
water  and,  blasting  away  obstructions,  find  again  that  ore  which  is 
now  so  very  valuable  in  the  world. 

The  road  to  Kingsmere  gradually  ascends  until  the  elevation  of 
758  feet  is  reached  when  that  little  gem,  Kingsmere,  is  seen  with  its 
shining  water;  and  King’s  Mountain  which  has  an  elevation  of  1200 
feet  is  reached.  At  Old  Chelsea  the  road  to  the  city  crosses  a  babbling 
brook,  called  “Brook’s  Creek”,  which  winds  in  and  out  until  it  reaches 
the  Gatineau  River.  It  sings  over  obstructions,  and  gurgles  and 
eddies  here  and  there,  forming  basins  in  which  the  children  delight 
to  wade,  and  is  of  the  purest  water.  Part  of  it  is  a  Government 
preserve  where  the  brook  trout  get  a  chance  for  life. 

There  are  minerals  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Chelsea,  such  as  baryta, 
feldspar  and  mica.  We  did  hear  there  was  a  deposit  of  Kaolin,  or 
China  clay,  but  not  large  enough  to  be  of  commercial  value,  and  also 
a  mine  of  Jasper. 

All  the  churches  in  both  villages  are  placed  on  beautiful  spots. 
St.  Stephen’s  Catholic  Church,  with  its  “God’s  Acre”  on  one  side, 
where  many  of  the  pioneers  are  buried,  and  the  Anglican  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  are  especially  noted.  We  are  reminded  of  that  Scotchman 
who  took  off  his  bonnet  every  morning  to  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
when  we  draw  near  these  houses  of  prayer.  The  Methodist  Church 
is  in  the  lower  village  on  the  main  street  from  the  Station. 
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There  is  a  road  to  the  Cross  roads;  a  road  through  the  Long 
Bush;  and  the  road  to  the  city — or,  rather,  so  many  roads  to  the 
city:  over  the  mountain;  on  the  old  Aylmer  trail;  on  the  Eardley 
trail  down  Larriats  Hill;  through  thick  brush,  overhead  vines  laced 
together  on  both  sides,  until  the  view  looks  like  “linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out”,  especially  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  glory  of  colour 
is  flung  over  everything.  Like  Keats: 

“Draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 
Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 

Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green,” 

Only  it  is  a  feast  to  the  eye,  and  a  rest  to  the  heart,  and  the 
"  “Melodious  plot, 

Of  beeched  green,  and  shadows  numberless” 
sings  to  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  bird. 

The  road  to  the  Gatineau  river  passes  through  the  lower  village, 
skirting  Gilmour’s  Grove — with  its  lodge  and  gate  telling  of  former 
greatness — when  King  Edward  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  lumbermen  of  the  district  on  the  spacious  green  of 
those  days.  The  walks  through  the  tangled  paths  and  glades  to  the 
Outlook,  a  high  rock,  are  beautiful.  Here  a  glimpse  may  be  had  of 
the  rapids  below  the  steep  banks,  the  upper  fall  and  the  lower  fall, 
some  distance  down  the  Gatineau,  while,  on  the  high  banks  on  the 
Cantley  side,  fields  of  rich  verdure,  with  cattle  grazing  on  them,  may 
be  seen. 

The  road  gradually  descends  amid  scenes  of  beauty  until  a  noise 
of  rushing  water  is  heard,  and  crossing  a  bridge  to  Gilmour  Island 
the  Chelsea  Falls  burst  into  view.  In  the  spring  a  grand  sight  is 
here,  when  the  volume  of  water  rushing  over  the  rocks  is  magnificent 
— now  deep,  dark  and  quiet;  then  fretted  into  restless  foam;  glinting 
over  shoals;  now  deep  amber,  then  dark  blue,  as  if  the  shades  were 
distilled  from  the  forest  along  the  banks  for  a  thousand  years,  then 
dashing  wildly,  throwing  into  space  millions  of  beads  of  spray,  mak¬ 
ing  a  rainbow  of  colour  of  indescribable  loveliness.  This  is  a  favorite 
picnic  ground,  and  to  try  and  hear  any  conversation  with  the  thunder 
of  the  Falls  in  one’s  ears  is  hopeless — the  only  happiness  is  to  be  with 
friends  who  are  willing  to  let  the  “Sound  of  many  waters”  be  sufficient 
and  the  human  voice  quiet.  Truly  it  is  a  place  of  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment  when  the  colours  and  peace  of  it  all  make  up  for  speech. 

THE  OLD  SETTLERS 

Many  tales  were  told  us  by  the  descendants  of  the  old  settlers, 
of  the  privations  their  ancestors  had  undergone,  which  were  met  with 
good  humour  hard  to  beat;  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  pathos 
in  the  tale  which  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes.  Of  the  comradeship 
and  good-heartedness  of  the  first  settlers  who  would  all  turn  out  to 
build  barn  or  home  for  their  friends — and  then  dance  all  night  after. 
Of  the  knowledge  which  many  a  farmer’s  wife  possessed  of  plants 
and  flowers  and  their  uses,  which  would  put  many  a  botanist  to  shame. 
One  weed,  which  an  old  friend  called  the  Mother  Wort,  is  held  in 
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great  estimation  in  China  and  Japan  where  a  liquor  is  distilled  from 
it  and  it  is  supposed  to  give  long  life  wherever  it  grows — and  it  grows 
on  the  Gatineau  Hills  at  Chelsea. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  1819,  Gardner  Church  (grand¬ 
father  of  Dr.  Harry  Church,  the  beloved  physician  of  Ottawa,  and 
Charles  Church,  Chelsea),  came  to  Hull  from  Campton  Village, 
Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Josephus  Hudson  (grandfather  of  Dr.  Hudson 
Aylmer,  and  Samuel  Hudson,  Chelsea),  who  was  born  in  Newport, 
P.Q.,  a  son  of  Lieut.  Wm.  Hudson,  of  Marlborough,  Mass.  They 
took  each  200  acres  Government  land  for  $40.00  at  Chelsea  (the  story 
goes  that  they  were  offered  a  part  of  Parliament  Hill  for  the  same 
price  but  preferred  a  homestead).  Having  no  means  they  worked  at 
Aylmer  and  March  in  order  to  buy  supplies  while  they  were  clearing 
their  own  land  which  was  a  dense  forest.  They  endured  many  hard¬ 
ships  and  on  one  occasion  when  they  were  at  work,  an  Indian  stole 
their  provisions.  That  was  on  Thursday  morning  before  noon,  and 
they  worked  without  food  until  Saturday  noon  when  they  were  able 
to  get  something  to  eat  on  their  way  back  to  Aylmer. 

Five  years  passed,  Gardner  Church  returned  to  Campton,  N.H. 
(having  erected  two  log  houses — one  for  his  father  and  mother  and 
the  other  for  himself  and  future  wife,  Martha  Cone).  His  father, 
Jared  Church,  was  the  youngest  of  nine  brothers.  When  he  came 
back  in  the  winter  with  his  wife,  father,  mother  and  sister  (who 
subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Josephus  Hudson),  they  were  eighteen 
days  on  the  journey.  The  first  place  they  got  their  mail  was  at  the 
Long  Sault  (now  Calumet),  and  afterwards  at  By  town  (now  Ottawa). 

Mr.  T.  B.  Prentiss  (grandfather  of  Mr.  George  Prentiss,  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  district  as  the  “Rose  Grower  of  Chelsea”  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  success  he  has  with  those  beautiful  flowers)  opened  a  store  and 
Post  Office  at  Old  Chelsea  and  named  the  place  after  his  birthplace, 
Chelsea,  Vermont,  which  reminded  him  so  often  of  his  old  home  with 
its  beautiful  hills.  Some  years  later,  in  1843,  he  moved  down  to  the 
lower  village  and  opened  a  store  and  Post  Office  and  called  the  name 
of  the  place  Chelsea.  His  descendants  live  in  the  old  homestead 
which  is  almost  one  hundred  years  old  and  is  one  of  the  old  Colonial 
houses,  so  roomy  and  comfortable  and  restful.  There  were  no  Post 
Offices  north  of  Chelsea,  and  for  several  years  Mr.  Prentiss  carried 
the  mail  from  Ottawa  on  horseback.  Then  Gardner  Church  and 
J.  Hudson  made  arrangements  for  the  carrying  of  the  mail  and  Mr. 
Church’s  second  son,  Selden,  carried  the  mail  on  horseback  for  four 
or  five  years — beginning  his  duties  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  receiv¬ 
ing  twenty-five  cents  a  trip — which  at  first  was  weekly  and  afterwards 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  At  this  time  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
mail  carrier  to  carry  his  horn  which  was  blown  when  he  entered  the 
city.  Gardner  Church’s  son’s  names  were  Gardner,  Selden  and 
Horace.  In  1844,  James  McLaren  &  Co.  started  business  at  Wake¬ 
field  and  then  the  mail  was  carried  from  Chelsea  weekly  by  Robt. 
Sully. 

One  summer,  Gardner  Church,  Sr.,  trapped  seven  wolves  near 
where  the  railroad  station  is  situated.  He  was  successful  once  in 
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capturing  a  black  fox  for  which  he  only  received  $10.00.  In  the 
early  days  game  was  very  plentiful  and  deer  could  be  had  very  easily 
— and  were  often  slaughtered  wantonly.  Wild  pigeons  were  very 
plentiful,  often  lighting  around  the  doors  of  the  houses.  They  had  a 
rookery  at  Kingsmere,  and  they  disappeared  about  1860. 

The  next  settlers  above  Chelsea  on  the  Gatineau,  at  Eaton’s 
Chute  near  what  is  now  Kirk’s  Ferry,  were  John  and  Josiah  Cham¬ 
berlain.  Thomas  Wright,  nephew  of  Philemon  Wright,  lived  at 
Kingsmere  the  same  time  G.  Church  came  to  Chelsea.  About  1825 
Thomas  Brigham,  who  was  married  to  one  of  Philemon  Wright’s 
daughters  and  resided  near  Hull,  built  a  sawmill  and  gristmill  at  Old 
Chelsea.  He  also  gave  the  land  for  the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery 
and  church  there.'  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Francis  Link,  Elisha 
Sheffield,  and  Caleb  Brooks  settled  there.  John  Brooks  at  first  lived 
near  the  Mill  at  Old  Chelsea  in  a  house  built  of  the  first  planks  sawn 
in  the  mill,  and  then  moved  across  the  gully  (where  the  picturesque 
creek  is).  Mr.  Trowbridge,  from  Vermont,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  Old  Chelsea. 

Whisky  was  considered  indispensable  on  all  occasions  and  some 
of  the  older  men,  seeing  the  evils  arising  from  its  use,  decided  to  form 
a  temperance  society — all  alcoholic  drinks  were  pledged  against, 
except  wine  and  beer  (beer  was  considered  a  temperance  drink  until 
1851  when  a  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organized). 
Rev.  Asa  Meech,  who  settled  at  Meach  Lake,  was  one  of  the  first 
Ministers,  Rev.  Mr.  Jamieson  was  another.  Miss  Lothian  was  one 
of  the  first  school  teachers.  Some  years  later  Miss  Folsom  came 
from  the  States  and  taught  school.  She  (Mrs.  T.  B.  Hudson)  has 
recently  celebrated  her  90th  birthday  in  Ottawa  where  she  resides 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  D.  McLean.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Hudson  is  a 
daughter-in-law  of  Josephus  Hudson,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Chelsea. 
Miss  Weymouth  was  also  one  of  the  school  teachers. 

Mr.  Blaisdell  bought  the  fine  water  power  at  Chelsea  from 
Gardner  Church  and  built  a  sawmill  about  1847.  Some  time  after 
the  property  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Allan  Gilmour,  Sr.,  the  progressive 
gentleman  who  did  so  much  for  Chelsea  (uncle  of  the  late  John 
Gilmour).  For  many  years  the  two  sawmills  employed  a  number  of 
men  who  with  their  families  lived  on  the  Island,  and  to  the  number 
of  perhaps  four  hundred  made  a  busy  place  of  Chelsea. 


*  *  * 


Times  have  changed.  Now  it  is  a  place  of  rest  for  the  weary 
ones  from  the  neighbouring  city  (eight  miles  away)  to  return  to 
gladly  in  the  evenings — to  summer  cottages,  some  of  them  in  the 
old  houses,  modernized  and  very  comfortable.  As  old  time  summer 
visitors  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  we  hate  to  say  goodbye  to  summer 
on  the  Gatineau.  We  have  such  happy  times  in  our  cottage  by  the 
roadside,  in  our  spacious  living  room,  with  our  piano,  typewriter, 
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books,  china  and  silver,  and  the  dear  faces  of  friends  and  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  dear  dead  faces  who  loved  it  too.  In  the  words  of  the  Gatineau 
Riverman,  we  would  say: 

“Take  me  back  to  my  home  on  the  Gatineau, 

To  hills,  sweet  with  scent  of  cedar  and  of  pine, 

Where  Irish  eyes,  with  the  light  of  a  blue  bird’s  pinion, 

Will,  as  of  yore,  look  fondly  into  mine. 

“Where  a  barefoot  boy,  I  roamed  in  happy  hours, 

And  climbed  the  trees  to  view  the  landscape  o’er. 

Catching  glimpses  of  a  ‘City  with  its  crown  of  towers’, 

Hearing  songs  from  bells  in  steeples  which  evening  bore. 

Sogarth  Aronn.  I’m  going  home.” 


MARY  MacKAY  SCOTT. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  MEACH  LAKE 

ETHEL  PENMAN  HOPE 


THE  EARLY  DAYS  of  Canadian  life  are  fraught  with  special 
interest  to  us.  We  are  still  pioneers  blazing  trails  through 
trackless  forests,  hewing  out  homes  for  ourselves  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  turning  over  virgin  sod  and  damming  for  the  first  time  swiftly 
flowing  streams.  Mystery  still  lurks  in  our  mountain  passes  and 
adventure  ever  beckons  us  on  to  dizzy  heights  and  into  weird  and 
wondrous  unknown  places.  Treasures  of  the  earth  yet  wait  our 
discovery  and  the  wild  denizen  of  the  wood  still  calls  to  his  mate 
without  fear  of  human  interloper. 

This  land  of  ours  is  still  in  the  beginning  of  things.  Its  spirit, 
that  of  a  youth  only  just  come  into  the  knowledge  of  his  great  herit¬ 
age.  His  eyes  see  visions,  his  ears  open  to  hear  each  new  note  as  it 
strikes  upon  the  keyboard  of  his  inner  consciousness,  his  intellect 
keen  to  understand,  his  heart  eager  to  respond,  and  his  strong  right 
arm  ever  ready  to  defend — while  his  soul  is  fired  with  the  passion  to 
do  and  dare,  endeavour  and  struggle,  conquer  and  win.  Though  his 
whole  bearing  be  noble  this  youth  of  ours  must  beware.  History  is 
replete  with  stories  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth — their  growth, 
decline  and  fall;  their  struggles,  mistakes  and  vain  boastings.  This 
North  American  youth  must  look  well  to  his  ways  that  they  lead  him 
on  to  an  age  of  glory  and  honour;  that  his  seed  coming  after  him 
may,  in  looking  back,  bless  him.  Such  is  our  responsibility  in  this 
twentieth  century,  a  responsibility  that  bids  us  uphold  the  fair  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  past  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  greater  future. 

We  are  pioneers,  but  we  are  children  of  greater  pioneers.  We 
are  the  children  of  men  and  women  who  dreamed  dreams  and  saw 
visions — who,  heedless  of  the  swift  current,  forded  the  stream  to 
greater  liberty;  who,  unconscious  of  the  danger  lurking  in  the  shadows, 
blazed  trails  through  dense  valleys  and  crossed  mountain  heights. 
Their  spirits  reaching  out  for  greater  freedom;  their  courage  un¬ 
daunted  by  hardship. 

Of  such  character  were  the  early  settlers.  Of  sturdy  English, 
Scotch,  Irish  and  French  descent,  they  heroically  shouldered  their 
responsibilites  and  made  the  best  of  their  new  and  difficult  surround¬ 
ings.  But  they  were  not  the  first  to  till  the  ground  and  hunt  in  the 
forest.  Before  them  had  been  a  race,  the  smoke  of  whose  camp  fires 
had  curled  above  the  pine  trees  for  generations.  Stalwart  braves, 
men  of  courage  and  wisdom,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  their  race — the 
North  American  Indian.  The  land  and  the  freedom  of  it  were  his, 
but  its  future  ours;  and  so,  in  the  march  of  civilization,  he  was  bound 
to  be  outdone;  his  day  to  wane;  and  his  light  to  flicker  and  die. 
But  he  was  a  proud  ruler,  a  haughty  aristocrat.  He  had  advanced 
many  stages  in  civilization  before  we  first  came  into  contact  with  him. 
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He  had  left  behind  him  the  vicious  and  degraded  savage  and  had 
adopted  principles  of  better  living.  As  early  as  the  year  1615,  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  speaking  of  a  trip  up  the  Ottawa,  emphasizes  the 
kindly  disposition  of  the  Indians  whom  he  met,  and  speaks  of  the 
small  fields  of  corn  and  squash  they  cultivated,  in  imitation  of  the 
Hurons,  and  of  their  knowledge  in  the  drying  of  berries,  chiefly  blue¬ 
berries  and  raspberries,  which  grew  in  great  abundance.  The  same 
missionary  states  that  there  were  700  or  800  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ottawa  lake,  probably  Lake  Deschenes.  The  Algonquin  was  a 
nomadic  tribe,  living  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Those  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Gatineau  district,  being  a  branch  of  the  Algonkian,  called  the 
Timiskaming  Indians,  who,  in  turn,  were  subdivided  into  groups — so 
that  the  local  inhabitants  of  the  Meach  Lake  territory  were  of  the 
River  Desert  and  Maniwaki  group.  The  habits  and  customs  of  all 
Algonkian  tribes  vary  little  except  in  such  instances  that  the  more 
northerly  bands,  of  whom  the  Timiskaming  constitute  one,  had  no 
agriculture,  mat  covered  wigwams,  ash  splint  basketry  and  rush 
matting  as  the  necessary  materials  were  absent  in  their  latitude. 
The  Indians  who  roamed  the  hills  of  the  Gatineau  were  those  whose 
trails  led  them  north  of  the  Ottawa  and  south-east  of  Timiskaming, 
Mattawa  and  Demoine  river.  The  social  units  comprising  the  bands 
were  the  families  which  consisted  of  individuals  related  by  descent 
and  blood,  together  with  other  women  married  to  the  men  of  the 
family.  The  family  name  providing  a  surname  for  the  group.  With 
each  group  there  was  a  family  hunting  territory  in  which  all  the 
members  shared  the  rights  of  hunting  and  fishing.  These  hunting 
lots  were  more  or  less  fixed  tracts  of  land,  whose  boundaries  were 
determined  by  certain  rivers,  ridges,  lakes  or  other  natural  landmarks, 
such  as  swamps  and  clumps  of  cedars  or  pines.  Hunting  outside  of 
one’s  inherited  territory  was  punishable  occasionally  by  death,  more 
often,  however,  trespassers  were  punished  by  conjuring  against  the 
offender’s  life  or  health.  This  habit  led  to  many  evils,  sickness, 
family  feuds,  etc.  There  was  a  comradeship  between  families.  In 
many  instances  the  more  fortunate  in  territory  conceding  favours  of 
fishing  and  hunting  to  the  less  favoured.  The  same  privilege  being 
recognized  by  a  gift  of  meat  or  furs.  The  rights  in  the  hunting 
territories  were  inherited  paternally  and  were  rigid  and  permanent. 
Very  few  changes  taking  place  within  the  range  of  tradition.  They 
conserved  the  game  of  our  forests  and  their  wisdom  in  that  line  far 
surpasses  ours.  Game  was  kept  account  of  closely,  so  that  it  was 
known  how  abundant  each  kind  of  animal  was — and  the  killing 
regulated  so  as  not  to  deplete  the  stock.  Beaver  was  made  the 
object  of  most  careful  farming.  The  number  of  occupants  old  and 
young  to  each  “cabin”  being  kept  count  of.  In  certain  districts 
moose  were  protected  one  year.  In  other  districts  the  next  year. 

Marriage  was  determined  by  the  old  people  of  the  families.  The 
wife  went  to  her  husband’s  family  and  lived  there,  and  the  children 
belonged  to  the  father’s  family  and  inherited  their  paternal  rights 
and  territory.  The  Algonquin  Indians  lived  in  bark  houses,  made 
with  poles,,  formed  in  tepee  fashion  around  which  long  lengths  of 
birch  bark  would  be  wound,  working  upward.  These  birch  bark 
lengths  could  be  easily  taken  down  and  rolled  into  smaller  space  for 
travelling  purposes.  Among  the  Algonquins  of  the  Ottawa  and 
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Meach  Lake  district  there  wasf little' missionary^work  done  until  a 
late  date.  Anything  that  was  done  was  in  the  nature  of  travelling 
with  the  different  bands  and  tribes  to  their  hunting  grounds  and  was 
often  accompanied  by  great  danger  to  the  missionary.  Later  on 
there  was  a  mission  of  Oblate  Fathers  at  River  Desert.  The  Ottawas 
were  the  first  Indians  from  the  upper  lakes  to  trade  with  the  French. 

Let  us  picture  now  a  hundred  miles  of  the  land  lying  north  of 
the  Ottawa,  parallel  with  Lake  Deschenes,  including  Meach  Lake  as 
once  being  the  hunting  territory  of  a  family  of  Indians  of  the  Timis- 
kaming  band.  Their  bark  houses  and  the  life  around  them  the  only 
human  note  in  that  vast  wilderness.  Their  moose  trails  winding 
through  the  winter  solitude,  and  their  summer  camps  the  centre  of  a 
life,  though  rude  and  simple,  on  the  whole  well-ordered  and  happy. 
This  picture  fades  as  the  white  man  advances,  and  now  comes  the 
picture  of  the  first  settlers  from  which  the  Indian  gradually  disappears. 
The  first  land  granted  to  a  settler  at  Meach  Lake  by  the  government 
was  200  acres,  constituting  lot  21  of  the  10th  range,  bordering  the 
lake  itself,  and  was  given  to  Asa  Meech  of  Charlotte,  Vermont,  in 
the  year  1824.  The  draft  for  the  same,  reading  in  part: 

“NOW,  THEREFORE,  KNOW  YE  that  we,  of  an  especial 
grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  given,  granted 
and  confirmed  and  by  these  presents  do  give,  grant  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  Robert  Moore,  Charles  Walker,  Nathaniel 
Chamberlain,  Josephus  Hudson,  Elisha  Sheffield,  Joseph 
F.  Booth,  William  Jeffs,  Thomas  Wright,  Gardner  Church, 

Thomas  Brigham,  Samuel  Eddy,  John  Chamberlain,  Josias 
Chamberlain,  Christopher  Allen,  Asa  Meech,  Thomas  Oat- 
ley,  John  C.  Eaton  and  to  their  heirs  and  assignes  for  ever  the 
said  lots  of  land  in  the  township  of  Hull . 

“And  unto  the  said  Asa  Meech  and  to  his  heirs  and  assignes 
forever,  the  lot  number  twenty-one  in  the  tenth  range  of  about 
two  hundred  acres  and  highways,  etc.,  etc.” 

In  short,  granting  to  Asa  Meech,  of  Charlotte,  Vermont,  the 
honour  and  privilege  of  being  the  first  settler  in  that  region,  and 
adding  to  the  colour  and  beauty  of  nature  there  a  breath  of  romance. 
Asa  Meech,  United  Empire  Loyalist  by  birth,  by  training  Oxford 
graduate,  doctor  of  divinity,  doctor  of  medicine,  and  master  of  short¬ 
hand,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Charlotte,  Vermont,  in  the  winter  of  1818, 
left  his  home,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family  on  a  journey 
across  the  border  to  a  land  of  greater  freedom.  The  journey  was 
made  by  sleigh  and  oxen  along  the  frozen  St.  Lawrence,  thence  to 
Hull,  where  there  had  been  difficulty  in  the  church  and  his  services 
were  at  once  in  demand.  After  preaching  in  the  church  at  Hull  for 
some  years,  he  applied  for  a  grant  of  land  in  1824,  and  the  two  hund¬ 
red  acres  above  mentioned  came  into  his  possession.  The  motive 
actuating  him  in  the  choice  of  a  life  of  hardship  for  himself  and  his 
loved  ones  will  always  remain  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  The  loneliness 
and  difficulties,  the  toil  without  recompense,  the  romance  and  tragedy 
of  his  life  weave  into  the  story  strands  of  many  colours.  A  man  of 
oyer  six  feet  in  height,  broad-shouldered,  of  comely  appearance  and 
kindly  manner,  he  naturally  became  the  acknowledged  leader  in  all 
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good  work  in  the  community,  his  influence  spreading  as  far  as  story 
travelled  or  personal  contact  permitted. 

Tales  of  his  life  are  still  related  by  the  old  people  in  the  district 
where,  irrespective  of  creed  or  birth,  he  laboured  for  the  good  of  all. 
On  wintry  Sabbaths  one  old  man  relates  that  Asa  Meech  would  drive 
with  his  family  from  Meach  Lake  to  Chelsea,  where  he  preached  in 
the  church  and  taught  in  the  Sunday  School — also  teaching  the  day 
school  during  the  week.  In  the  winter  it  was  possible  to  drive  to 
Chelsea,  but  the  summer  route  led  only  by  trail  through  the  woods. 
He  was  a  prophet,  his  word  the  necessary  one  to  settle  disputes. 
His  towering  form  and  authoritative  bearing  commanding  both  love 
and  respect.  Had  he  been  very  active  for  the  mother  country  in 
her  struggle  in  New  England,  and  was  a  life  of  seclusion  the  price? 
We  surmise  that  such  must  have  been  the  case,  but  the  question 
remains  unanswered — though  the  more  that  is  known  about  his  life, 
the  greater  the  mystery  surrounding  it.  He  answered  the  call  of 
sickness  without  thought  of  fee,  and  preached  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  honour  of  England,  and  because  of  him,  Meach  Lake  takes 
his  name. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  trip  to  other  parts  he  was  told  of  the 
death  by  drowning  while  crossing  the  creek  at  Hull  of  his  wife  and 
family  of  three  children.  The  oldest  resident  still  tells  the  story  of 
that  funeral  service,  the  courage  and  dignity  of  the  heart-broken  man 
who  conducted  it,  and  the  snow  white  hair  that  followed  a  night  of 
suffering.  His  first  wife  had  died  at  Vermont,  a  few  years  after  their 
marriage,  and  now  again  he  was  alone — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
returning  to  a  home  desolate. 

Though  he  married  again,  and  his  children  climbed  upon  his 
knee,  early  frost  had  taken  the  rich  colour  from  his  life,  and  memory 
must  have  been  a  lonely  thing  to  him.  In  the  little  deserted  grave¬ 
yard  beside  the  church  in  Old  Chelsea  where  he  preached  and  taught, 
on  the  stone  that  bears  his  name  and  lies  half-buried  in  the  kindly  sod 
are  the  simple  words: 

ASA  MEECH 
74  years 
and 

10  months 
DIED 

February  22,  1849 
ALSO 

MARGARET  DOCKSTERTER 
55  years 

January  12,  1853 

“I  would  not  live  always, 

I  ask  n,ot  to  stay, 

Where  storm  after  storm, 

Gathers  dark  o’er  the  way.” 

Life  in  the  wilderness  must  have  been  hard  for  this  woman  of 
gentle  birth  and  the  storms  which  have  always  gathered  about  the 
hilltops  must  have  added  to  the  loneliness  of  her  heart, 
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Following  Asa  Meech,  the  next  man  to  settle  at  the  lake  was 
John  Harrington.  Born  in  the  hollow  below  Kingsmere,  and  the 
oldest  of  a  large  family  he  hewed  out  a  home  for  himself,  a  little  below 
the  Alexanders’  present  location.  After  that  the  land  was  gradually 
taken  up  by  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  settlers:  McCluskeys’,  Farrell’s, 
Gillen’s,  Finnerty,  Fleury,  Gillespie,  John  Allan,  Mousseau,  Lecherite, 
Sheridan,  Kenny  and  others.  Later  on  Irish  squatters  according  to 
their  fancy  acquired  temporary  homes  wherever  the  trail  led.  Their 
homes  and  in  fact  those  of  many  of  the  early  settlers  were  at  first 
necessarily  crude  in  construction.  Bass  logs  fitted  together  were 
used  for  the  houses;  for  the  roof,  split  logs,  held  together  by  a  cement 
made  of  ashes  and  water.  Two  windows  for  ventilation  and  light, 
the  most  convenient  kind  of  flooring,  and  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
house  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  act  as  chimney.  Before  stoves  were 
used  food  was  cooked  in  three-cornered  iron  pots  with  covers  and 
set  into  the  coals.  Bread  and  cakes  also  were  cooked  in  this  manner 
— and,  according  to  the  tales  of  long  ago,  the  culinary  masterpieces 
of  to-day  can  in  no  way  compare  with  them.  The  better  class  of 
house  had  a  large  fireplace  in  the  kitchen  built  of  cobblestones. 
There  was  an  oven  built  into  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  or 
directly  over  the  flames,  made  of  brick.  There  was  also  a  swinging 
crane  fixed  into  the  stonework,  arranged  with  hooks  for  the  various 
pots.  The  better  land,  according  to  propaganda  published  in  those 
days  as  a  guide  to  settlers,  lay  in  the  forest  tract.  The  soil  beneath 
was  supposed  to  fully  recompense  the  toiler  for  his  weary  labour. 
In  clearing  the  land  the  logs  were  cut  and  piled,  then  burned.  On 
the  top  of  the  mountain  the  road  led  to  Kingsmere.  In  the  old  days 
some  settler  or  Irish  squatter  established  himself  every  mile  along 
that  highway.  Grain  was  at  first  grown  between  the  stumps. 
Ploughs  were  home-made:  fashioned  of  wood  in  a  fork  shape,  supported 
by  a  strip  of  iron.  The  grain  was  cut  with  a  reaping  hook,  and 
fanned  with  a  fan  made  of  thin  pine  boughs.  Before  lamps  came 
into  use  candles  were  used  exclusively.  They  were  made  by  rolling 
a  string  of  cotton  around  a  small  cedar  stick,  and  pouring  melted 
tallow  over  it  until  it  was  as  large  as  a  candle,  or  the  simpler  way  of 
dipping  it.  A  little  later  on  candle  wicks  were  made,  an  arrangement 
of  six  wicks,  fastened  to  a  stick  eight  inches  long.  These  wicks  were 
dipped  into  beef  tallow  and  allowed  to  hang  and  cool,  then  dipped 
again,  and  the  same  process  resorted  to  until  good-sized  candles  were 
the  result.  For  those  in  the  heavily-wooded  districts  and  on  the 
mountain  top  there  was  no  pasture  for  their  cattle,  which  were  allowed 
to  roam  in  the  bush  with  large  bells  around  their  necks  and  were 
often  difficult  to  locate.  The  task  of  finding  them  was  sometimes  a 
dangerous  one,  too,  as  bears  and  wolves  were  frequently  seen,  though 
seldom  known  to  attack.  It  was  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  bear  swim 
across  the  lake,  arise  with  dignity  out  of  the  water,  shake  himself 
and  continue  his  constitutional;  and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  early 
morning  a  wolf  was  often  seen  to  kill  a  deer  on  the  ice  of  the  lake, 
eat  what  he  desired,  leave  the  rest  and  disappear  into  the  shadow  of 
the  shore. 

The  squatters  and  some  of  the  poorest  settlers  seldom  wore 
boots,  unless  to  church  or  a  private  dance.  On  these  occasions  the 
boots  would  be  carried  till  within  sight  of  the  church  or  house,  then 
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donned  for  the  ocasion.  The  orchestra  at  such  dances  consisted  of 
the  best  voice.  For  a  time  after  such  a  discovery  the  victim  had 
nothing  to  do  but  sing  himself  hoarse — helped  as  he  was  too  often  by 
the  old  custom  of  carrying  a  bottle  with  one,  whether  its  hiding  place 
was  the  hip  pocket  or  not  matters  little.  It  was  there  in  those  olden 
days  to  many  a  man’s  undoing. 

Hull,  even  then,  had  established  her  present-day  reputation 
which  the  years  have  been  zealous  to  guard  for  her,  and  many  of  the 
early  settlers  suffered  accordingly. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  the  early  settlers  helped  themselves  freely 
to  the  wood  of  the  forest,  cutting  and  hewing  wherever  they  liked — 
until,  if  chance  had  it,  another  claimed  a  prior  right  or  disputed  his 
liberty.  After  using  as  much  as  they  needed  they  disposed  of  the 
rest  anyway  possible  for  what  they  could  get.  Some  of  the  earliest 
lumber  companies  to  trade  in  the  Gatineau  and  Meach  Lake  districts 
were  Hall,  Maclaren,  Walsh,  Gilmour  &  Company,  Atkinson,  Cam¬ 
eron,  Edwards,  Eddy,  Wright,  Gouin,  Hamilton,  Bennett  and  the 
Diamond  Match  Company.  Few  of  the  earliest  companies  paid  for 
the  logs,  only  for  the  labour.  In  1855  at  Lapache,  above  Chelsea, 
there  were  woollen,  saw,  flour,  carding  and  cloth  mills,  as  well  as  a 
general  store,  though  most  of  the  settlers  from  the  lake  district  bought 
their  necessaries  in  Hull  or  Bytown,  many  walking  by  the  Mountain 
road  to  Bedard  landing  and  across  the  river  by  boat.  Some  carried 
pails  of  butter,  one  in  either  hand  to  the  market,  and  returned  with 
a  sack  of  flour  on  their  back. 

There  was  no  road  around  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  a  trip  to 
town  for  supplies  was  a  laborious  journey.  James  Gillen,. living  two 
miles  up  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  to 
possess  a  waggon;  which  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  share  with 
his  neighbours.  In  fact,  for  a  while,  James  Gillen’s  waggon  was  the 
regular  means  of  transportation  for  the  community.  But  first  the 
waggon  must  be  taken  apart  and  carried  by  boat  to  the  foot  of  the 
lake  where  it  was  put  together  again  and  hitched  to  the  horse  that 
had  been  led  by  trail  along  the  mountainside. 

The  journey  to  Hull  under  such  difficulties  and  over  a  wilderness 
road  was  a  strenuous  affair,  sometimes  taking  part  of  two  days  with 
a  camp  overnight  at  Ironsides.  As  it  happened,  so  story  relates, 
sometimes  Hull  cast  its  spell  over  the  return  trip.  Between  Chelsea 
and  the  lake  there  lived  a  Mrs.  Daly  who  kept  sheep  and  wove  cloth 
for  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  a  long  tramp  with  a  bag  of  flour  on 
one’s  back  from  Hull  to  Meach  Lake,  but  such  were  the  feats  of  some 
of  these  pioneers.  Distance  and  solitude  held  no  fear  for  the  courag¬ 
eous  Irishman,  for  Paddy  Farrell’s  father  built  a  cabin  in  the  winter¬ 
time  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  lake  on  what  he  thought  was  main 
shore,  but  found  in  the  spring  that  he  had  an  island  home,  the  present 
Davy  site. 

After  a  time  the  squatters’  land  was  auctioned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  all  unsold  lots,  and  could  be  bought  for  a  small  sum. 
In  fact  land,  like  logs,  in  those  days,  was  of  little  value.  Many  a 
boss  paid  his  workmen  in  property.  For  six  months’  work  a  man 
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might  easily  receive  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  of  land.  For  work  a 
man  received  three  hundred  acres  on  the  Meach  Lake  road.  Another 
one  hundred  bordering  the  lake,  so  that  wages,  logs,  labour  and 
divisional  lines  in  property  were  all  in  a  pretty  mix-up.  Little  wonder 
that  forests  were  cleared  pretty  nearly  how  and  where  anyone  chose. 

The  first  sawmill  was  owned  by  Paddy  Farrell,  whose  heirs  in 
time  sold  it  in  modern  times  to  T.  L.  Wilson,  who  afterwards  erected 
his  power  house  on  the  site.  The  creek  at  this  time  was  used  for  the 
carrying  of  logs  to  the  Gatineau  river  at  Cascades. 

Good  health  must  needs  predominate  in  those  early  times — for 
there  was  little  provision  for  sickness  or  death.  If,  on  occasion,  the 
latter  resulted,  the  sariie  Gillen  waggon  method  of  transportation  had 
to  be  resorted  to;  in 'order  that  a  decent  burial  might  be  solemnized 
in  the  little  church  at  Old  Chelsea.  Tom  Gillen  who  lived  in  the 
present  Porter  location  was  the  first  to  cut  a  road  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake  and  a  great  celebration  took  place  the  first  day  that 
the  Gillen  waggon  was  driven  over  it. 

To  the  Scotch  and  English  settlers,  accustomed  to  heavy  pro¬ 
perty  taxes  in  their  own  land,  the  thought  of  a  free  grant  of  land 
consisting  of  hundreds  of  acres  for  which  no  tax  was  exacted  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  immigration  to  this  country  at  that 
time — coupled  as  it  invariably  was  with  the  vision  of  gold  in  such 
quantities  that  no  one  need  travel  far  without  possessing  it.  True, 
the  land  was  free;  but  to  free  it  of  trees  was  one  thing,  then  of  stumps 
another,  so  that  labour  became  converted  into  heavy  taxation— and 
instead  of  gold  they  found  muskeg  in  the  Gatineau  hills,  and  for  gold 
they  found  liquor  at  Hull.  But  happily  there  was  fish  in  great 
numbers  in  the  lakes,  game  in  the  forests  and  lumber  everywhere. 
But  of  the  weak,  their  shortcomings  have  faded  long  since  beyond 
the  horizon  of  our  vision;  while  of  the  strong  the  nobility  of  their 
hard-fought  toilworn  lives,  the  steadfastness  of  their  indomitable 
purpose  has  lived  ever  since — and  will  continue  to  live  in  the  history 
of  our  land  and  in  the  hearts  of  their  childrens’  children  as  long  as 
time  itself. 

To  those  sturdy  forefathers  whose  hearts  were  kindled  with  the 
passion  for  freedom;  who  tolerated  no  authority  but  justice;  and 
who,  for  a  principle,  were  not  afraid  to  fight  and  die — we  owe  the 
integrity  and  backbone  of  our  country.  They  have  left,  too,  a  lasting 
tribute  in  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  rich  valleys  bared  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  grain  fields  on  the  hill  side,  the  waterways  ex¬ 
plored  and  navigated,  the  vision  of  a  land  of  promise  which  they 
opened  up  for  us. 

They  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions.  To-day  we  too  dream 
dreams  and  see  visions,  but  contrary  to  them  we  are  not  content. 
Our  dream  must  come  true  in  our  own  day.  We  fret  our  souls  with 
impatience  and  wear  our  lives  out  with  hurry. 

Not  quite  one  hundred  years  after  Asa  Meech  first  viewed  the 
beauty  of  the  mountain  lake  that  afterward  bore  his  name,  and  built 
for  himself  a  log  home  in  the  wilderness  which  stands  to-day,  T.  L. 
Wilson,  out  of  rock  quarried  on  the  lake  shore,  built  a  castle  of  stone 
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on  the  hill,  and  a  power  house  for  chemical  experiments  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Farrell  mill.  The  strength  of  the  waterfall  that  in  olden  days 
swung  the  logs  crashing  at  will  into  the  eddies  below,  now,  for  a  time, 
propelled  a  twentieth  century  invention  and  served  the  will  of  its 
master.  Yet  to-day  all  is  silent  around  that  old  mill  site.  The  wheels 
of  the  power  house  have  ceased  long  since  and  the  water  unguided 
again  tumbles  at  will  into  the  eddies  below.  But  romance  lurks  in 
every  shadow  on  the  shore,  and  lures  one  down  the  old  worn  path 
that  now  leads  only  to  a  house  of  dreams. 


ETHEL  PENMAN  HOPE. 
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THE  FIRST  MISSIONARIES  OF  HULL 

LOUISE  BELISLE 


IN  THOSE  DAYS  there  was  no  question  of  Hull — it  was  the 
Chaudiere. 

THE  CHAUDIERE 

“The  proud  conqueror’s  might  is  the  boast  of  the  day. 

Thine  river  majestic  endureth  for  yea. 

Strong  thought  that  this  upon  time’s  infant  ear. 

Came  the  God-speaking  voice  of  the  mighty  CHAUDIERE.’’ 

ASTICOU  is  an  Indian  name  meaning  Chaudiere.  This 
spot  was  sacred  to  the  Indians,  who  had  to  go  through  certain  per¬ 
formances  when  passing.  They  would  take  a  wooden  dish  and  collect 
tobacco  (which  they  called  “Patton”)  from  every  one  present  and 
put  this  dish  on  the  ground,  dance  and  sing  as  it  was  their  custom, 
then  threw  the  contents  of  this  dish  into  the  Chaudiere,  and  proceeded 
on  their  route.  Indians  were  very  superstitious,  and  not  going  through 
these  proceedings  at  this  very  dangerous  spot  they  imagined  not 
making  a  good  journey. 

Mission  work  started  in  1615  when  Champlain  came  up  the 
Outaouais  river  and  brought  with  him  Recollets  Fathers;  one  of 
them  was  a  personal  friend  of  Champlain,  Father  Joseph  Le  Caron, 
to  convert  the  Indians  on  their  way. 

In  1621  Charles  Lalemant  was  missionary  on  the  Outaouais  River. 

In  1622  Father  Guillaume  Poulin,  who  was  captured  by  the 
Iroquois  and  tied  to  a  post  to  be  burned  and  suffer  agony. 

In  1634  Father  Breboeuf. 

In  1638  Father  P.  Vimont. 

In  1637  L’abbe  de  Laroche,  Father  Jogue  and  Raymbault. 

In  1644  Father  Chabonel. 

In  1648  Charles  Lalemant  and  Jean  Breboeuf  were  captured  by 
the  merciless  Iroquois  and  were  the  first  martyrs  of  Canada. 

In  1646  Father  Jogue  (Jesuit)  who  was  terribly  tortured  by  the 
Iroquois  on  the  8th  of  October. 

In  1650  Father  Roguerau. 

In  1656  Father  Gareau,  who  had  charge  of  the  Indian  Missions. 

In  1660  Father  Menard  and  his  servant,  Jean  Guerin,  died  of 
misery  on  their  way  to  the  West. 

In  1648  Father  Daniel  was  killed  by  the  Iroquois  and  his  body 
dragged  to  the  fire. 
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In  1684  Father  Nicolas  Pothier,  Jesuit.  (Killed  by  the  Indians 
in  1710). 

In  1688  Father  Jacques  Gravier,  Jesuit.  (Killed  by  the  Indians 
in  1700). 

In  1721  Father  Jean  Chardon,  Jesuit. 

In  1728  Father  de  l’Halle,  Recollet. 

NOTES 

Facing  the  Gatineau,  Champlain  admired  the  marvelous  water¬ 
falls  of  the  Rideau  and  a  little  further,  the  Chaudiere. 

The  reason  why  I  have  mentioned  all  of  these  missionaries  is 
that  they  had  to  go  through  Hull,  as  it  was  the  gateway  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  to  the  North-West.  As  there  were  Indian  settlements 
they  had  to  stay  there  sometime  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  and 
try  to  make  them  understand.  They  would  have  to  take  part  in 
their  doings;  they  would  have  to  sing  their  songs  around  the  camp 
fire  with  them;  eat  at  their  tables;  row  and  paddle  in  their  canoes 
and  listen  to  their  speeches  at  their  “Pow-Wow”.  They  had  to  be 
very  friendly  or  their  lives  would  have  been  exposed. 

The  fur-trader’s  building  was  located  where  these  missionaries 
would  land. 


A  Remark  of  Champlain 

Champlain  said  they  had  to  make  men  of  those  Indians  before 
making  them  Christians. 

In  1785  the  Ottawa  river  was  the  favourite  route  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

There  were  Ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Missionaries  (Roman  Catholics)  but  they  were  located  in  Lower 
Canada. 


Father  L’Allemant’s  Notes,  April  27,  1644 

Outside  of  the  fortifications  there  was  no  safety  for  a  moment. 
A  universal  terror  seized  the  people.  The  missionary  says:  “We  see 
children  to  be  saved,  sick  and  dying;  but  everywhere  the  Iroquois. 
It  is  at  the  peril  of  our  lives  that  we  attend  to  them.  They  haunt  us 
like  persecuting  goblins.  They  kill  our  Christians  in  our  arms.  If 
they  see  us  on  the  river  they  kill  us.  If  they  find  us  in  the  huts  of 
the  Indians,  they  burn  us  and  the  Indians.”  The  Iroquois  were 
regarded  as  an  army  of  the  “Evil  One”. 

Father  Jogue 

An  Algonquin  woman  had  been  captured  by  the  Iroquois,  who 
burned  and  tortured  her  children  under  her  eyes.  This  unfortunate 
woman  at  this  terrible  sight  became  desperate  and  threw  herself  into 
the  Chaudiere.  The  force  of  the  torrent  pushed  her  ashore  and  being 
exhausted  she  was  killed  by  the  Iroquois. 
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Father  Le  Caron’s  Letter  after  His  Return  from  a  Trip,  Oct. 

8,  1646 

“It  would  be  very  difficult  to  tell  you  the  fatigues  I  had  to  suffer; 
having  been  obliged  to  paddle  all  day  long.  I  had  more  than  100 
times  cut  my  feet  walking  in  the  river  on  sharp  stones,  and  walking 
in  the  woods.  In  the  mud,  having  to  carry  my  canoe  and  luggage 
for  miles  to  avoid  rapids  and  frightful  waterfalls  and  having  very 
little  to  eat  but  “Saganite”  composed  of  water  and  Indian  corn  meal 
ground  between  stones.  This  we  had  morning  and  evening,  but  with 
all  my  pains  I  must  avow  I  felt  much  consolation  for  promoting  God’s 
glory  and  salvation  of  soul.  April  24th,  1616.” 

In  1694  Mondion' Point  near  Shaw  Falls,  this  name  comes  from 
a  French  Officer  of  Merit.  Nicholas  Gatineau  dit  Duplessis.  In 
1649  he  married  Pierre  Boucher’s  sister,  Le  Seigneur  of  Boucherville. 
Nicholas  Gatineau  was  drowned  in  the  Gatineau  and  that’s  how  the 
Gatineau  carries  its  present  name. 

In  1813  Pierre  Jacques  de  la  Mothe. 

In  1815  Father  J.  Roupe. 

In  1819  Father  Salmon. 

In  1821  Father  Sweeney. 

In  1822  Father  Horan. 

In  1829  Fathers  Paisley  and  Angus  MacDonald. 

In  1830  Father  Brady,  who  rented  a  small  house  where  he  per¬ 
formed  his  divine  services.  He  was  the  first  residential  priest  in  Hull. 

In  1841  Father  Stirkendreis,  who  died  in  the  Ottawa  Hospital 
in  1885. 

In  1843  Father  Brunet  and  Durocher,  Oblats.  They  were  the 
first  Oblats  in  Hull. 

In  1847  Father  Bourassa. 

In  1854  Father  Reboul,  who  was  taken  sick  and  died  in  1877, 
after  visiting  43  shanties  during  that  winter. 

In  1859  Father  Charpanay,  Oblate. 

In  1867  Father  Gauvin,  whom  many  people  still  remember. 

In  1779  Philemon  Wright  founded  Hull  and  in  1800  Mr.  Wright 
came  to  reside  and  brought  with  him  25  families,  and  with  them  was 
Rev.  Mr.  Meach  who  held  the  first  Protestaht  service  in  the  District. 
By  1815  he  had  given  up  his  charges  owing  to  declining  health  and 
strength. 

In  1820  Mr.  Wright  made  a  representation  to  Lord  Dalhousie 
setting  forth  the  need  of  a  Church  and  a  resident  clergyman.  The 
answer  came  in  the  form  of  a  contribution  of  £500  for  the  erection 
of  a  church  and  a  stipulation  that  the  people  should  raise  a  similar 
amount,  which  they  did. 

In  1822  they  received  great  encouragement  from  a  visit  paid 
them  by  the  Hon.  Rev.  James  Stewart  who  had  been  appointed 
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travelling  missionary  for  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  later  he  became 
second  Bishop  of  Quebec.  They  assembled  on  the  Lord’s  Day  in  the 
school  house  to  perform  divine  worship  and  to  hear  sermons  read. 
Then  a  building  committee  was  formed  in  July,  1823.  The  work 
commenced  and  the  church  was  finished  in  the  following  year,  1824. 
It  stood  upon  a  lot  of  land  1 J  acres  in  extent  donated  by  Mr.  Wright. 
This  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Hull  Police  and  Fire  Station,  then 
Church  Street,  now  Leduc.  Dedicated  to  St.  James,  the  Church 
was  consecrated  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1830,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart, 
who,  in  the  interval,  had  become  Bishop  of  Quebec.  St.  James’ 
Anglican  Church  of  Hull  thus  became  the  mother  church  of  all  this 
part  of  the  Ottawa  Valley.  A  large  number  on  the  Ontario  side  of 
the  Ottawa  River  in  the  territory  were  once  covered  by  the  ministry 
of  the  missionary  at  Hull,  Que. 


VESTRY  MEETINGS 

April,  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  church  wardens  for  the 
ensuing  year. — The  meeting  being  duly  opened,  Mr.  Thos.  Buck  was 
chosen  on  the  part  of  the  minister  and  Mr.  Thos.  Bingham  on  the 
part  of  the  parish  to  fulfill  the  office  of  church  wardens. 

In  1823  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Amos  Ansley,  an  S.P.G.  Missionary 
to  take  charge  of  the  mission,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  organized 
work  of  the  church  in  the  district.  According  to  the  registry  which 
was  signed  by  Mr.  George  Pike,  Rev.  Mr.  Ansley  comprised  the 
township  of  Hull  which  was  an  extensive  charge.  It  included  Eard- 
ley,  Onslow,  Bristol,  Clarendon  and  Letch  Field  on  the  north  shore; 
up  the  Gatineau  as  far  as  there  were  any  settlers;  and  also  included 
south  shore  as  far  as  the  township  of  March.  The  extent  of  this 
mission  demanded  long  journeys  both  winter  and  summer.  On  the 
28th  February,  1821,  we  find  him  in  the  township  of  Clarendon,  more 
than  fifty  miles  distant,  baptizing  the  children;  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  following  August  he  was  again  in  Clarendon  baptizing  five  more 
children  in  the  same  district.  On  the  12th  February,  1832,  he  made 
his  final  visit  with  a  great  deal  of  misery  and  fatigue.  The  only  means 
of  travel  was  on  horseback  in  summer  and  snowshoe  in  winter.  Mr. 
Ansley  lived  in  a  small  house  near  Fairy  Lake,  which  house  is  still 
standing. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Burwell  succeeded  Mr.  Ansley  in  1832  and  faithfully 
performed  his  duties  during  five  years.  Before  Mr.  Ansley’s  removal 
they  had  commenced,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  that  marvelous 
transformation  which  converted  a  cedar  swamp  into  a  city  called 
Bytown.  From  1826  to  1828  the  population  had  grown  to  1800 
people.  These  people  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Hull. 

In  1837,  Rev.  S.  Strong  succeeded  Mr.  Burwell  who  found  him¬ 
self  in  charge  of  a  huge  mission.  There  are  registers  signed  by  him 
as  rector  of  Hull  and  Bytown.  January,  1855,  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  building  the  first  Anglican  Church  in  Bytown.  This  was 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Strong,  who,  like  Mr.  Ansley,  extended 
his  journey  to  Letch  Field  and  Clarendon.  It  was,  however,  becom- 
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ing  impossible  for  him  to  continue  these,  long  journeys,  as  his  congre¬ 
gation  at  Bytown  demanded  his  whole  time. 

In  1842  Mr.  Strong  resigned  his  charge  of  St.  James’  Church  in 
Hull  to  become  Rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Ottawa.  In  July  of  that 
year  Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Johnston  was  appointed  as  his  successor  in  Hull 
and  Aylmer.  He  was  regarded  as  a  great  missionary  and  lived  on 
the  Aylmer  Road  until  he  moved  to  Hull,  in  1855,  into  what  was 
called  “Thanckes  House”.  There  were,  of  course,  hardships, .  as 
always,  but  his  love,  faith  and  prayers  won  all  hearts  and  difficulties. 
Mr.  Johnston’s  house  was  always  open  and  became  noted  for  its 
abounding  hospitality  In  1869  Mr.  Johnston  was  appointed  Canon 
of  Christ  Church  in  Ottawa,  and  was  succeeded  by  Canon  F.  S.  Smith, 
who  was  there  till  1891.  This  is  the  third  St.  James’  Church.  The 
first  burned  in  1855,  the  second  in  1900.  In  1919  Mr.  Smith  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  charge  and  to  sever  the  strong  ties  which 
had  bound  him  to  his  parish  for  over  30  years.  He  is  the  only 
survivor  of  all  the  other  missionaries  whom  I  have  mentioned. 

The  first  residential  priest  at  the  Chaudiere,  Hull,  was  Father 
Brady  (1829).  There  were  Scotch  travelling  missionaries  for  the 
shanties.  They  had  extended  charges.  There  were  no  roads;  they 
would  have  to  go  on  snowshoes  in  winter  and  in  summer  camp  along 
the  way  up  along  the  Gatineau  and  in  the  surroundings  where  there 
were  Catholic  families. 

Then  came  the  Oblats  Fathers  in  1843.  The  first  ones  were 
Fathers  Brunet  and  Durocher.  In  1847  Father  Bourassa;  in  1854 
Father  Reboul;  in  1859  Father  Charpaney;  in  1867  Father  Gauvin. 

There  are  certainly  many  more  that  could  be  mentioned  but  it 
would  take  too  much  time  to  do  so. 

This  takes  us  to  the  days  of  the  early  canoes  made  of  the  bark  of 
birch  trees  and  the  life  of  the  coureurs  des  bois  as  to  penetrate  the 
virgin  forests :  to  the  toilers  in  lumber  camps,  and  raftsmen;  tortuous 
tides,  associated  with  its  adventurers;  and  toil,  dangers  and  human 
enterprises.  They  would  ply  their  immense  rafts  of  logs  and  timber 
down  the  waterways.  This  hardy  and  somewhat  reckless  life,  we 
could  not  describe  the  struggles  and  hardships;  it  holds  many  un¬ 
written  tragedies  and  romances  untold,  says  Father  Brady. 

Mr.  Wright  gave  Father  Brady  the  land  to  build  a  Chapel. 
This  was  a  very  peculiar  little  place.  It  was  built  high  with  a  ver¬ 
anda  at  the  second  floor.  The  downstairs  was  used  for  a  family  to 
live  in  as  caretaker.  Upstairs  was  where  they  said  mass  and  they 
would  preach  on  the  verandah,  so  everybody  would  hear  the  sermon. 
Raftsmen  and  lumbermen  would  come  and  spend  Sunday  in  Hull  to 
hear  the  Gospel  of  God.  It  wap  a  red  building  and  they  called  it  the 
small  chapel  of  the  shanties.  It  was  built  where  the  actual  Notre 
Dame  Church  is  now  situated  on  the  corner  of  Victoria  and  Notre 
Dame  Streets.  It  was  very  poor  indeed  and  well  carried  its  name 
‘‘As  poor  as  the  shanties  of  the  wood”.  It  was  facing  the  river  just 
opposite  the  Government  buildings.  This  little  Red  Chapel  served 
as  a  school-house  after  the  Church  was  built.  The  first  Church 
burned  in  1888. 
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There  are  some  very  remarkable  stories  and  legends  associated 
with  these  men  of  the  forests;  who  were  as  much  Indians  as  French. 
One  of  these  legends,  which  is  vividly  told  by  several  of  our  old 
people,  is  that  of  the  flying  canoe.  That  some  of  those  woodsmen 
had  power  to  travel  for  hours  through  the  air  in  their  canoes  which 
raised  at  their  bidding,  they  say  by  a  magic,  which  they  obtained 
from  the  Evil  One.  The  stipulation  being,  however,  that  none  in  the 
canoe  should  mention  the  name  of  Deity  or  make  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  during  the  voyage — as  the  penalty  was  that  at  the  name  of 
God  the  canoe  would  instantly  fall  to  the  earth  and  the  spell  be 
broken.  This  was  a  very  dangerous  voyage. 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  the  missionaries  could  not  take  that 
means  of  travelling  as  it  would  have  saved  them  a  lot  of  fatigue. 

All  of  those  missionaries  had  done  their  work  with  a  great  deal 
of  hardship  and  misery.  Their  lives  were  filled  with  sacrifices.  They 
now  rest  in  the  glory  of  God,  and  their  sounds  are  gone  out  into  all 
lands  and  their  words  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  like  an  everlasting 
echo — which  reminds  us  that  the  missionary  work  was  based  on 
charity,  and  it  is  in  our  power  and  duty  to  carry  on  the  work  of  those 
messengers  of  faith,  by  helping  one  another  regardless  of  creed  and 
nationality. 


LOUISE  BELISLE. 


HUGH  MACDONELL 

KATE  CASGRAIN 


A  United  Empire  Loyalist  Officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  1775- 
83,  (Lieutenant,  1st  Battalion,  King’s  Royal  Regiment  of  New 
York).  M.P.  for  Glengarry  in  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada, 
1792.  Senior  Captain  1st  Quebec  Battalion,  Royal  Canadian 
Volunteers  Regiment  of  Foot,  1796-1802.  First  Adjutant- General 
of  Militia  in  Canada  and  founder  of  the  Militia  system,  1792-9. 

British  Consul-General  at  Algiers,  1811-1820. 


A  great  record  of  splendid  service  of  a  pioneer  Canadian  and  his  family. 


THE  MACDONELLS  of  Glengarry,  always  Jacobites,  once  more 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  under  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie 
in  1745  and  all  of  the  name  stood  by  him  to  the  last.  At  Cullo- 
den  their  hopes  were  finally  shattered :  Invergarry  Castle,  the  seat  of 
their  Chief,  was  burnt;  their  homes  were  laid  waste;  the  leading  men 
of  their  clan  were  ruined ;  while  some,  exempted  from  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  became  fugitives  and  sought  service  in  the  Armies  of 
France  and  Spain. 

These  men,  to  quote  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

“Whom  interest  ne’er  moved  their  true  King  to  betray, 

Whom  threat’ning  ne’er  daunted  nor  power  could  dismay, 

They  stood  to  the  last,  and,  when  standing  was  o’er, 

All  sullen  and  silent,  they  dropped  the  claymore 
And  yielded,  indignant,  their  knecks  to  the  blow. 

Their  homes  to  the  flame  and  their  lands  to  the  foe.” 

But  if  the  dynasty  had  changed,  it  had  changed  in  spite  of  them 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it;  the  new  conditions  had  to  be  faced  and 
accepted;  the  monarchial  system  remained  and  in  that  principle 
they  believed ;  it  was  a  cardinal  article  of  their  political  faith ;  it  was 
binding  upon  them  in  conscience  and  as  men  of  honour  they  obeyed 
it  and  were  bound  to  fight  for  and  maintain  it  against  all  comers*  and 
everywhere;  moreover,  they  liked  fighting. 

After  some  years  of  repression  and  hardships  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  formed  the  plan  of  raising  regiments  of  Highlanders  for  military 
service  abroad.  This  proved  a  great  success  and  numberless  fiery 
Celtic  spirits  found  congenial  employment  under  Wolfe  and  elsewhere 
during  the  Seven  Years  War.  It  was  of  these  men  that  the  illustrious 
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William  Pitt,  then  become  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  1776  pronounced  his 
famous  eulogy  in  the  House  of  Lords : 

“I  sought  for  merit  wherever  it  could  be  found.  It  was  my  boast 
that  I  was  the  first  Minister  who  looked  for  it  and  found  it  in  the 
mountains  of  the  North.  I  called  it  forth,  and  drew  into  your 
service  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men;  men  who  left  by  your 
jealousy,  became  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and  had 
gone  nigh  to  have  overturned  the  State  in  the  war  before  last. 

These  men  in  the  last  war  were  brought  to  combat  on  your  side; 
they  served  with  fidelity  as  they  fought  with  valor  and  conquered 
for  you  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.” 

Some  of  Wolfe’s  Highlanders  were  disbanded  in  Canada  after  1763 
and  many  of  their  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  to-day.  The  majority  of  them  intermarried  with  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  many  of  their  descendants  who  bear  Highland  names 
can  speak  no  language  but  French. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  1763,  the  situation  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  had,  from  various  causes,  become  practically  intolerable 
— and  thousands  ultimately  emigrated  to  America:  some  to  the 
Carolinas  and  others  to  the  then  Province  (now  the  State)  of  New 
York. 

In  1773  three  Macdonell  brothers — John  of  Leek,  Allan  of 
Collachie  and  Alexander  of  Aberchalder — with  John  Macdonell  of 
the  family  of  Scotus,  who  had  previously  been  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
Army  serving  in  Italy,  with  six  hundred  Highlanders  of  their  clan, 
making  a  total  party  of  some  eight  hundred  persons,  sailed  from 
Scotland  for  New  York  on  the  vessel  Pearl.  They  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  was  chief  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  Province  of  New  York,  for  a  grant  of  land  on 
the  Mohawk  River  near  Albany.  They  arrived  in  New  York  late  in 
the  season  and  the  leading  gentlemen  were  given  a  banquet  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City. 

The  settlers  were  allotted  land  in  what  was  then  known  as  Tryon 
County,  which  name,  during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1784,  changed 
to  Montgomery  County  and  so  named  after  the  American  General 
who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  December,  1775,  the  former 
appellation  having  fallen  into  disfavour  owing  to  the  fact  that  Gover¬ 
nor  Tryon,  from  whom  it  had  been  called  and  who  had  previously 
been  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York  and  afterwards  of 
Carolina,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  devoted  Loyalists. 

Sir  William  Johnson  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
against  the  French  in  1755-60  and  lived  in  feudal  state  at  Johnstown, 
N.Y.  He  had  great  influence  with  the  Indians  through  his  second 
wife,  Mary  Brant,  sister  of  the  renowned  Chief,  Joseph  Brant,  of  the 
Six  Nations — that  great  native  ally  of  Britain  who,  on  conclusion  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  settled  at  Wellington  Square  (now  Burling¬ 
ton)  in  Upper  Canada. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1776,  Sir  John 
Johnson,  “Knight  and  Baronet”,  son  of  Sir  William  who  had  died 
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suddenly  in  1774,  and  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  Commandant 
of  the  Militia  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  was  commissioned  to 
raise  a  Regiment  to  be  known  as  “The  King’s  Royal  Regiment  of 
New  York”  and  to  which  a  Second  Battalion  was  added  in  1780. 
Amongst  those  who  obtained  commissions  in  this  famous  partizan 
Corps  were  Captain  Alexander  Macdonell  and  his  son  Hugh,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Another  son,  John  Macdonell,  “The  swift 
and  intrepid  Captain  of  the  Rangers”,  first  commissioned  in  the  84th, 
or  Royal  Highland  Emigrant  Regiment,  subsequently  obtained  a 
Company  in  Butler’s  Rangers  and  served  with  great  distinction 
throughout  the  war,  while  a  third  son,  Chichester,  was  also  a  second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Rangers. 

In  all,  no  less  than  fifteen  gentlemen  of  this  name  and  family 
connection,  Catholics  to  a  man,  fought  through  the  War,  holding 
Commissions  in  the  First  and  Second  Battalions,  Kings  Royal  Regi¬ 
ment  of  New  York,  Butler’s  Rangers  and  the  84th  (Royal  Highland 
Emigrants),  while  another  served  in  71st  Regiment.  Tribute  to  their 
services  was  borne  by  Colonel  Mathews,  formerly  Military  Secretary 
to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  afterwards  Lord  Dorchester,  who  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  War  when  Captain  Hugh  Mac¬ 
donell,  upon  the  disbandment  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Volunteer 
Regiment,  on  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  left  Canada  and  laid  his  claim 
for  continued  employment  in  the  Army,  before  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment: 

“Chelsea  College, 

“23rd  June,  1804. 

“Dear  Sir, 

“Understanding  that  Captain  Hugh  Macdonell,  late  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Volunteers,  has  been  particularly  recommended 
to  the  Earl  of  Camden,  and  that  he  will  consequently  have  the 
honour  to  wait  upon  you,  I  cannot,  with  the  intimate  knowledge 
I  possess  of  his  own  and  the  meritorious  services  and  sufferings  of 
his  family,  forbear  of  taking  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a 
few  lines,  in  the  hope  of  interesting  you  in  his  favour. 

“His  father  and  uncle,  respectable  men  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  left  that  country  with  their  families  and  considerable 
property,  a  few  years  before  the  Rebellion  in  America,  with  a  view 
to  establish  themselves  in  that  country,  having  for  that  purpose 
carried  out ‘a  number  of  their  dependents.  They  obtained  a 
valuable  grant  of  land  from  Sir  John  Johnson  on  the  Mohawk 
River,  in  the  settlement  of  which  they  had  made  considerable 
progress. 

“When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  they  were  the  first  to  fly  to 
arms  on  the  part  of  Government,  in  which  they  and  their  ad¬ 
herents,  not  less  than  two  hundred  men,  took  a  most  active  part 
and  decided  lead,  leaving  their  families  and  property  at  the 
mercy  of  the  rebels. 

“I  was  at  that  time  quartered  at  Niagara,  and  an  eye-witness 
of  the  gallant  and  successful  exertions  of  the  Macdonnells  and 
their  dependents,  by  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the  Upper  Country 
of  Canada  was  preserved,  for  of  this  little  body  a  very  fine 
Battalion  was  soon  formed  and  afterwards  a  second. 
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“Captain  Macdonell’s  father  and  uncle,  at  that  time  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  had  companies  in  that  Corps  and  in  which  his 
elder  brother,  afterwards  an  active  and  distinguished  partizan, 
carried  arms.  The  sons  of  both  families,  five  or  six  in  number, 
the  moment  they  could  bear  arms,  followed  the  bright  example 
of  their  fathers,  and  soon  became  active  and  useful  officers  in  that 
and  another  Corps  of  Rangers,  whose  strength  and  services 
greatly  contributed  to  unite  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  in 
the  interest  of  Government,  and  thereby  decidedly  to  save  the 
Upper  Country  of  Canada  and  our  Indian  trade. 

“These  Corps  were  reduced  on  the  peace  in  1783,  and  were 
settled  in  Upper  Canada  on  grants  of  land  from  Government, 
where  Captain  Macdonell’s  father  and  uncle  died  a  few  years  after 
with  a  total  loss  of  all  their  property  and  the  means  of  assisting 
their  families. 

“Captain  Macdonell  afterwards  held  a  company  in  the 
Canadian  Volunteers,  of  which  his  elder  brother,  before  men¬ 
tioned,  was  Colonel;  but  that  also  being  disbanded,  and  he  not 
having  rank  in  the  army,  he  is  literally  left  destitute  after  a 
service  of  twenty-six  years — for  I  countersigned  his  commission 
as  Lieutenant  twenty-three  years  ago.  Thus  a  valuable  officer 
is  lost  to  himself  and  to  the  service,  whose  abilities  either  in  a 
civil  or  a  military  capacity,  particularly  in  Canada  where  his 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  interest  of  the  Indian  nation,  might  be 
turned  to  good  account,  while  the  services  and  sufferings  of  a 
-  very  deserving  officer  would  be  rewarded. 

“I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir, 

“Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

“R.  MATHEWS. 

“Edward  Cooke,  Esq.” 

After  the  treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  on  September  3rd,  1783, 
the  Highland  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  disbanded  Loyalist  Regiments 
were  allotted  land  in  Upper  Canada,  the  great  majority  of  them 
settling  in  the  most  easterly  part  of  what  was  then  called  the  Lunen¬ 
burg  District,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  County  of  Glengarry,  so 
named  after  the  home  of  their  forefathers  in  Scotland.  The  Mac- 
donells  of  Glengarry  outrank  in  number  any  other  three  individual 
names  which  appear  in  what  is  known  as  “Lord  Dorchester’s  List  of 
United  Empire  Loyalists”  prepared  by  the  Government  in  1789. 

Captain  Alexander  Macdonell,  with  his  sons  John  and  Hugh, 
obtained  the  very  extensive  grants  allotted  to  officers  of  their  former 
rank  in  the  Army,  principally  in  what  is  now  the  township  of  Char- 
lottenburg  in  the  County  of  Glengarry — and  there,  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  established  the  seat  of  their  family,  “Glen¬ 
garry  House”,  on  lot  number  25  in  the  first  concession  of  the  township. 
Hugh  Macdonell  was  appointed  a  Deputy  Land  Surveyor  in  1788 
and  appears  to  have  followed  his  profession  except  during  the  period 
on  which  he  was  on  service  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Volunteer 
Regiment  of  Foot,  in  the  First  or  Quebec  Battalion  of  which  he  was 
Senior  Captain,  until  his  departure  from  the  Province  in  1804. 
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When  what  now  constitutes  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  separated 
from  Quebec  and  Parliamentary  institutions  were  accorded  to  it  in 
1792,  Hugh  Macdonell  was  elected  member  for  the  first  Riding  of  the 
County  of  Glengarry,  his  brother,  Colonel  John  Macdonell,  being,  the 
other  member  of  the  County,  which  had  two  representatives  in  a 
House  of  sixteen  members  only — of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  which  met  at  Newark  (near  Niagara)  on  the  17th  September, 
1792.  Colonel  John  Macdonell  was  elected  Speaker  and,  on  the 
following  day,  the  Address  in  Reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
having  been  adopted,  the  House  ordered  “that  Mr.  Hugh  Macdonell 
and  Mr.  Smith  do  wait  upon  His  Excellency  to  know  when  he  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  the  House  with  the  said  address.” 

In  the  debate  on  the  “Dual  Language”  question  at  Ottawa  in 
1890  Sir  John  Macdonald,  then  Premier,  quoted  with  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Assembly  passed  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Macdonell  on  3rd  July,  1793,  as  follows: 

"Ordered  that  such  Acts  as  have  already  passed,  or  may  here¬ 
after  pass  the  Legislature  of  the  Province,  be  translated  into  the 
French  language  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
District  of  this  Province  and  other  French  settlers  who  may  come 
to  reside  within  the  Province,  and  that  Angus  Macdonell,  Clerk 
of  this  House,  be  employed  for  this  and  other  purposes.” 

In  1803,  Hugh  Macdonell  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Glen¬ 
garry  Militia  Regiment,  of  which  his  elder  brother,  John  Macdonell 
(the  former  Speaker)  was  Colonel  as  well  as  Lieutenant  of  the  County, 
and  he  was  appointed  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  to  be  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Militia  forces  in  the  Province,  and  as  such  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  Militia  system  as  it  exists  in  Canada  to-day.  After 
Hugh  Macdonell  had  gone  to  England  in  1804,  Lord  Camden,  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  writing  to  the  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Province  states: 

"A  very  favourable  representation  having  been  made  to  me  by 
General  Simcoe  of  the  merits  and  services  of  Captain  Hugh  Mac¬ 
donell,  who  was  formerly  appointed  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Militia  Forces  in  Upper  Canada,  and  who  appears  to  have  re¬ 
ceived,  up  to  the  1st  of  June,  1795,  only  the  pay  allowed  to 
him,  I  am  to  authorize  you  to  issue  to  him  or  his  agents 
from  the  date  above  specified  until  your  arrival  in  Canada 
in  1799,  when  his  services  as  Adjutant-General  appear  to  have 
been  regularly  dispensed  with,  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  five 
shillings  per  day.” 

When  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  compassed  and  the  Royal 
Canadian  Volunteer  Regiment  was  included  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Army  which  followed  upon  that  event,  and  Hugh  Macdonell  after 
twenty-six  years  service,  was  retired  without  rank,  half  pay  or  any 
remuneration  whatever,  he  repaired  to  London,  when,  under  the 
patronage  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  whose  friendship  he  had 
acquired  when  the  Duke  was  on  service  in  Canada,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Commissary-General  at  Gibraltar  to  which  command  the 
Duke  had  recently  been  named.  He  continued  in  this  department 
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until  he  was  called  upon  to  repair  to  Algiers.  In  1810  he  had  been 
sent  with  Lord  Cochrane,  K.B.  (grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Dundonald)  and  Captain  Harding,  R.E.,  to  Algiers  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  LaCalle;  and  in  1811,  upon  the  nomination  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  arduous  and  hazardous  post  of  Consul- 
General  at  Algiers — from  time  immemorial  infested  by,  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  of,  the  dreaded  Algerine  and  Barbary  pirates,  so  long  the 
terror  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  all  the  civilized  and  Christian 
states  of  Europe  and  where  at  the  hands  of  the  infamous  Bey  he 
suffered  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations — the  lives  of  himself 
and  his  family  being  in  almost  constant  jeopardy,  and  he  not  infre¬ 
quently  imprisoned.  It  was  necessary  for  Lord  Exmouth,  then  in 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  to  bombard  Algiers  in  order  to 
procure  his  release  in  August,  1816.  Having  effected  his  purpose 
and  before  resigning  his  command,  Lord  Exmouth  publicly  thanked 
Mr.  Macdonell  as  follows: 

“I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satisfactoin  of  offering  you  my 
public  thanks  for  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  your 
activity  and  intelligence  in  my  late  negotiations  with  the  Regency 
of  Algiers,  and  more  especially  for  the  manly  firmness  you  have 
displayed  throughout  all  the  violence  and  embarrassments 
occasioned  by  the  late  discussions,  of  which  it  will  afford  me 
sincere  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  on 
my  return  to  England.” 

Mr.  Macdonell  continued  as  Consul-General  at  Algiers  until 
1820,  when  he  was  pensioned  by  the  British  Government.  Colonel 
Playfair,  long  afterwards  Consul-General  there,  in  his  annals  of 
British  relations  with  Algiers,  entitled  The  Scourge  of  Christendom 
states  of  Mr.  Macdonell: 

“For  many  years  he  had  rendered  excellent  service  to  the 
State.  The  Duke  of  Kent  always  entertained  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  character  and  abilities  and  maintained  a  constant  personal 
correspondence  with  him.” 

A  letter  written  by  Colonel  Harvey,  long  Military  Secretary  to 
H.R.H.  and  afterwards  Lieut.-General  Sir  John  Harvey,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  contains  a  flattering  testimony  to  Hugh 
Macdonell’s  worth: 

“His  Royal  Highness  has  always  understood  from  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  be  acquainted  with  his  proceedings  at 
Algiers  that  his  conduct  has  invariably  met  with  the  highest  appro¬ 
bation  of  Government  for  the  judgment  and  firmness  he  has 
evinced  in  the  most  trying  moments,  a  circumstance  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  Duke,  who  reflects  with  pleasure  upon  his  being 
the  first  who  brought  him  forward.” 

A  brother  of  Hugh  Macdonell,  also  a  Loyalist  Officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chichester  Macdonell. 
He  did  not  remain  in  Canada  after  the  conclusion  of  the  War,  but 
continued  in  the  service  and  became  successively  Lieut.-Colonel  of 
the  82nd  and  34th  Regiments.  He  served  under  Sir  John  Moore  at 
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Corunna  and  died  on  service  in  India.  After  his  death,  a  Medal 
having  been  struck  for  Corunna,  a  gold  medal  was  transmitted  to 
his  family  by  direction  of  the  King  to  be  deposited  with  them  As  a 
token  of  the  respect  which  His  Majesty  entertains  for  the  memory  of 
that  officer.” 

Janet  Macdonell,  a  sister  of  Hugh  Macdonell,  married  in  Scot¬ 
land  Alexander  Macdonell  of  Greenfield,  who  afterwards  came,  to 
Canada  and  was  the  progenitor  of  a  well-known  Canadian  family , 
while  other  sisters  were  married  to  Captain  (afterward  General) 
Wilkinson  and  Captain  (afterwards  General)  Ross,  brother  of  Field- 
Marshal  Ross. 

Hugh  Macdonell.  was  twice  married,  first  to  a  Miss  Hughes  of  a 
formerly  well-known  Lower  Canadian  family,  and  secondly  to  a 
daughter  of  Admiral  Ulrich,  Danish  Consul  at  Algiers,  who  after  Mr. 
Macdonell’s  death  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  de  Talleyrand-Peri- 
gord  and  died  at  Florence  in  1870  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His 
daughters  were  married  to  Mr.  Holstein,  who  succeeded  Admiral 
Ulrich  as  Danish  Consul-General  at  Algiers;  General  Sir  Robert 
Wynyard,  Military  Governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  General 
Sir  George  Brown,  who  commanded  the  Light  Division  in  the  Crimean 
War  and  was  Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces;  Captain  Buch,  Royal 
Navy;  the  Marquis  de  las  Marismas;  Captain  Cumberland,  42nd 
Royal  Highlanders;  and  Don  Augusto  Cont6,  Spanish  Ambassador 
at  Vienna.  Another  daughter  was  a  Nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Mr.  Macdonell’s  eldest  son,  General  Sir  Alexander  Macdonell, 
K.C.B.,  was  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  Own  Rifle 
Brigade,  in  which  distinguished  regiment  he  had  taken  every  step 
from  a  junior  Lieutenancy  in  1837  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1877,  and 
Colonel  Commandant  on  24th  January,  1886.  Hart’s  Army  List 
gives  the  record  of  his  military  career,  which  included:  Kaffir  War, 
1846-7 ;  service  throughout  the  Crimean  War  when  he  acted  as  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  Sir  George  Brown  commanding  the  Light  Division, 
including  the  capture  of  Balaklava  and  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman, 
and  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  C.B.,  Legion  of  Honour,  Sardinian 
and  Turkish  Medals  and  Order  of  the  Medijdie.;  service  throughout 
the  Indian  Mutiny;  and  in  1864  in  the  Campaign  on  the  North-West 
frontier  of  India — for  each  of  which  campaigns  he  received  the  medal 
with  clasps. 

The  youngest  son  of  Hugh  Macdonell,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hugh 
Guion  Macdonell,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  received 
a  commission  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  which  on  the  special  introposition 
of  the  Queen,  as  in  the  case  of  his  brother  Alexander,  was  given  to 
him  without  purchase.  He  served  on  the  Cape  Frontier,  where  he 
contracted  a  severe  rheumatic  fever  which,  together  with  dangerous 
wounds  received  in  the  first  Kaffir  War,  precluded  him  from  joining 
his  Regiment  in  the  Crimean  War.  He  was  then  again  through  the 
personal  interest  and  good  offices  of  Queen  Victoria,  exerted  on  his 
behalf,  as  had  been  those  of  her  father  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  favour  of 
his  father,  enabled  to  enter  the  Diplomatic  Service,  in  which  he  had 
a  most  distinguished  career,  serving  successively  as  attache  at 
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Florence,  Washington,  Constantinople,  and  as  second  Secretary  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Copenhagen;  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Buenos 
Ayres  and  acting  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Madrid  in  1873-4,  when  he 
was  promoted  as  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Munich  in  1882;  was  appointed 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  and  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  in  1889.  He  concluded  his  long  and  meritorious  career  as 
British  Minister  to  Portugal,  and  for  his  exceedingly  important 
services  there  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Boer  War,  when  Portugal 
was  the  only  European  power  friendly  disposed  towards  Britain,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  delicate  negotiations  for  the  passage 
of  the  British  troops  through  the  Portugese  territory  in  South  Africa, 
which  he  so  successfully  accomplished,  he  was  created  a  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  having  some  years 
previously  been  made  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  On 
his  retirement  from  the  Diplomatic  Service  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Privy  Councillor.  His  accomplished  wife  (then  his  widow) 
published  in  1913,  a  very  entertaining  account  of  her  experiences, 
Reminiscences  of  Diplomatic  Life  dedicated  by  permission  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  in  which  not  the  least  entertaining  episode 
she  relates,  is  an  account  of  her  having  on  one  occasion,  when  they 
were  at  Berlin,  and  when  the  Crown  Prince,  now  the  dethroned 
Kaiser,  was  their  guest,  felt  constrained  to  box  the  ears  of  that  young 
gentleman  when  he  ventured  upon  what  she  not  unnaturally  con¬ 
sidered  a  liberty  he  had  presumed  to  take  with  her. 

Sir  Hugh  Guion  Macdonell  was  by  order  of  Council  of  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Governor-General  awarded  the  “Confederation  Medal” 
in  recognition  of  his  connection  with  Canada  through  his  father  and 
family  and  his  great  and  distinguished  services  to  the  Empire. 


KATE  CASGRAIN 
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CASTINE 

LUCIENNE  C.  ROY 


AS  YOU  have  honored  me  with  a  request  to  speak  on  a  subject 
concerning  Canadian  history,  allow  me  to  relate  some  recollec- 
-*■  tions  dating  back  to  a  voyage  to  Castine  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
where  I  remained  sorqe  time.  That  territory,  now  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  was,  in  former  days,  a  part  of  our  own  beloved  country. 

But,  where  is  Castine,  is  your  question? 

I  must  confess  that  this  locality  is  little  known,  out  of  the  ordinary 
path  of  travellers  and  almost  forgotten  by  Canadian  tourists  in 
particular.  This  is  to  be  regretted. 

In  the  early  Colonial  days,  it  was  an  advanced  outpost  of  New 
France.  It  should,  therefore,  be  of  great  interest  to  present-day 
Canadians. 

Let  us  travel  together  for  a  while.  We  leave  Portland  to  follow 
the  coast,  through  Brunswick  to  Bath.  Here  our  train  has  to  cross, 
on  a  large  ferry-boat,  the  swift  waters  of  the  Kennebec  River.  On 
account  of  the  tide,  two  powerful  levers  lift  the  gangways  to  the  level 
of  the  Ferdinand  Gorgas,  thus  named  after  one  of  the  early  discoverers. 
Ten  minutes  later,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  opposite  shore,  speeding 
along  the  rocky  and  picturesque  coast  of  the  State  of  Maine.  If  a 
bridge  has  not  been  erected  so  far  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
River,  it  is  on  account  of  the  huge  sum  of  money  it  would  involve, 
which  would  approximate  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

At  Rockland  another  boat,  Le  Sieur  de  Monts  is  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  our  train — Americans,  you  may  note,  thus  carefully  preserve 
the  names  and  recollections  of  past  illustrious  men,  to  whatever  race 
they  belong. 

As  we  leave  the  pier,  we  boldly  dash  into  the  vast  Penobscot 
Bay,  dotted  with  numerous  islands,  leaving  behind  us  foaming  white 
traces  in  the  rolling  waves.  Thus  we  sail  for  two  hours.  The  intense 
heat  felt  on  land  is  now  giving  way  to  a  nice,  gentle  breeze  and  we 
enjoy  heartily  a  beautiful  clear  day  on  the  sea.  Suddenly  appears 
the  small  town  of  Castine,  erected  on  the  point  of  land  where  the 
famous  Fort  Pentagoet  once  stood. 

Well  sheltered  from  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  in  those  troubled 
times,  the  Fort  long  withstood  all  attacks  under  the  leadership  of 
several  commanders,  the  most  illustrious  being,  without  doubt,  Jean 
Vincent  d’Abbadie,  Baron  de  Saint  Castine. 

Champlain,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  first  European  to  land  at 
this  point  in  1604.  He  encountered  a  large  tribe  of  Indians,  “The 
Tarratins”  who  were  to  become  the  ever-faithful  allies  of  the  French 
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under  the  name  of  Abenaquis.  These  Indians  were  said  to  be  high 
in  stature,  well-developed  and  strong,  with  a  kindly  disposition. 
Like  all  conquered  people,  they  were  later  to  succumb  to  their  con¬ 
queror’s  vices,  without  acquiring  their  virtues.  We  have  visited  at 
Old  Town,  near  Bangor,  the  scanty  remnants  of  this  once-so-powerful 
tribe,  barely  a  few  hundred  survivors  left  to  relate  the  great  deeds  of 
their  ancestors  while  gradually  vanishing  out  of  existence. 

The  first  Fort  Pentagoet  erected  in  1613  by  Sieur  Claude  de 
Turgis  de  St.  Etienne  de  la  Tour,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient,  if  not 
the  most  ancient,  Fort  of  New  France.  It  suffered  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  mother-country.  Its  possession  was  in  turn  disputed  by  the 
English,  the  French  and  the  Dutch.  In  1676  the  Dutch  were  expelled 
and  Jean  Vincent  d’Abbadie  erected  a  new  and  stronger  Fort  on  the 
ruins  of  the  one  destroyed,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  high  palisade. 
It  was  totally  destroyed  in  1745  by  his  sons  to  prevent  its  capture  by 
the  enemy. 

Standing  on  the  very  ground  where  it  stood,  where  so  many 
glorious  events  happened,  I  beheld  with  emotion  a  few  stones  from 
the  foundations  now  scattered  on  the  beach.  I  held  in  my  hand  some 
of  that  soil  soaked  with  the  generous  blood  of  so  many  heroes.  The 
little  stream  still  running  close  by,  is  the  very  same  one  the  garrison 
had  access  to,  at  all  times,  under  the  protection  of  the  stockade. 

At  the  sight  of  those  reminders  of  the  past  I  sadly  repeated  to 
myself  these  words  of  Pownall : 

“One’s  heart  felt  sorrow  that  it  had  ever  been  destroyed.” 

But,  what  impressed  me  most  was  a  vague  feeling  which  I  had 
many  times  experienced  elsewhere,  while  visiting  ruins;  it  was  the 
desolate  picture  of  things  that  have  passed  out  of  existence.  No 
desert  land  is  so  barren  and  lonely  as  the  vacant  space  where  dwellings 
once  stood  and  people  lived.  The  soil,  which  time  has  levelled, 
seems  carpeted  with  footsteps  remembered  rather  than  seen.  And 
near  every  sign  of  a  hall,  it  seems  as  if  the  long-dead  ones  came  out 
of  his  grave  to  tell  you,  while  raising  his  hand,  “Go  no  further.  Here 
is  the  abode  of  the  past.  Its  silence  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
living.” 

In  their  due  pride  of  the  past,  the  Americans  have  carefully  safe¬ 
guarded  the  name  and  memory  of  Saint-Castine,  which,  to-day,  is 
the  only  survival  and  covers  with  its  shadow  the  vanished  Fort  of 
Pentagoet  and  of  many  worthy  episodes  of  our  history. 

In  a  mere  account  of  impressions  gathered  while  travelling  it  is 
not  possible  to  relate  in  detail  the  remarkable  and  adventurous  life 
of  Jean  Vincent  d’Abbadie,  Baron  de  Saint-Castine.  A  summary 
will  suffice: 

Born  at  Oleron,  near  Pau,  in  sight  of  the  Pyrenees,  Saint-Castine 
was  one  of  those  many  sons  of  lesser  nobles  of  Southern  France  who 
wielded  their  sword  for  the  defense  of  New  France.  Their  great 
imagination  and  strong  enthusiasm  led  them  to  all  kinds  of  adventures. 
Their  new  country  could  not  always  boast  of  their  deeds,  but  then- 
display  of  devotion,  courage  and  endurance  proved  many  times  that 
their  metal  was  that  of  heroes. 
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By  his  good  education,  his  refined  and  pleasing  manners,  his  real 
ability,  Saint-Castine  never  failed  to  fascinate  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  His  influence  over  the  Abenaquis  has  ever  since 
been  traditionally  remembered.  These  Indians  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow  him  across  the  immense  forests  peopled  with  their  inveterate 
enemy,  “The  Iroquois”,  as  far  as  the  Ohio  River  and  Fort  St.  Louis, 
erected  by  Lasalle  on  the  shores  of  the  Illinois  River.  Bearer  of  dis¬ 
patches,  Saint-Castine  was  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the  Illinois  who,  as 
allies  of  the  French,  were  then  hardly  pressed  by  the  powerful  and 
bloodthirsty  tribe  of  the  “Foxes”.  Fort  St.  Louis  was  under  the 
command  of  “Le  Chavelier  de  Tonty”. 

At  first,  an  officer  in  the  noted  de  Carignan-Salieres  regiment, 
disbanded  in  1667,  we  next  find  him  at  Fort  Pentagoet  where  the 
King  had  granted  him  large  tracts  of  land.  In  1688,  he  married  an 
Indian  Princess,  the  daughter  of  the  Chief  Sagamore  of  the  Tarratins, 
over  which  tribe  he  enacted  an  almost  kingly  power. 

He  built  a  large  and  comfortable  stone  house  where  he  lived 
until  1701.  He  then  went  back  to  France  where  he  died.  He  had 
given  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  to  his  king  and  country. 

Before  1688,  he  had  inherited  a  family  estate  yielding  5,000  livres 
a  year.  From  America,  he  brought  back  with  him  3,000  crowns  in 
good  dry  gold.  From  all  appearances,  he  intended  to  return,  since 
his  journey  to  France  was  in  order  to  explain  his  conduct  and  manner 
of  trading  with  the  enemy;  stating,  to  justify  himself,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  anything  from  Newfoundland  and  Port  Royal, 
and,  that  necessity  compelled  him  to  do  so. 

His  wife,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  beauty.  Allow  me  to  recite  here 
the  lines  which  Longfellow  wrote  about  her : 

“A  form  of  beauty  undefined, 

A  loveliness  without  a  name. 

Nor  bold,  nor  shy,  nor  short,  nor  tall, 

But  a  new  mingling  beyond  belief, 

Transfigured  and  transfused  he  sees, 

The  Lady  of  the  Pyrenees, 

The  daughter  of  the  Indian  Chief.” 

Anselme,  the  elder  son,  had  been  sent  to  France  to  complete  his 
studies  begun  in  the  seminary  of  Quebec.  He  became  a  Chief  Sachem 
of  the  Abenaquis  and  also  held  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  de  Marine 
from  the  King  with  pay  and  emoluments.  He  had  an  elegant  uni¬ 
form  but  usually  dressed  as  the  Indians.  He  married  at  Port  Royal, 
capital  of  Acadia,  Marie  Charlotte  d’Amours,  daughter  of  Louis 
d’Amours,  Seignor  of  Jemset.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mild, 
generous  and  humane  in  disposition,  to  have  possessed  good  sense, 
foresight,  to  have  been  a  cautious,  sensible  man  and  a  good  father. 

In  1707,  he  was  sent  from  Annapolis  with  dispatches  to  Governor 
de  Vaudreuil  in  Quebec.  Livingstone  who  accompanied  him,  receiv¬ 
ing  from  him  every  mark  of  hospitality  and  attention  on  the  return 
journey.  An  Indian,  who  had  joined  them  recently,  attempted  to 
kill  Livingstone,  and  would  have  succeeded  had  not  the  noble-minded 
Anselme  thrust  himself  between  them  and  rescued  him  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life.  . 
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He  visited  Bearn  in  France  to  obtain  possession  of  his  father’s 
property,  honors  and  seignorial  rights  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
under  pretence  of  illegitimacy  in  spite  of  the  certificates  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  evidences  of  the  legality  of  his  claim.  In  1717  he  was 
admitted  to  the  States  Assembly  of  Bearn,  in  the  order  of  nobility 
for  his  domain  of  Saint-Castine  and  died  before  1728.  His  widow  died 
at  Pau. 

In  the  registers  of  the  Notre  Dame  Church,  we  find  the  following 
extract:  “On  the  28th  of  February,  1734,  died  Marie  Charlotte 
d’Amours,  widow  of  noble  Anselme  de  Saint-Castine,  aged  forty-five 
years,  and  was  buried  this  day  near  the  entrance,  in  the  vestibule.— 
C Signed )  Des  Baratz,  Cure  de  Pau.” 

Anselme,  baron  de  Saint-Castine,  left  no  sons.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Marie  Anselme,  born  in  Quebec  in  1711,  inherited  the  title 
and  estate.  Here  is  her  marriage  certificate:  “On  the  23rd  of  June, 
1730,  in  the  Church  of  Faget  de  Pau,  on  presentation  of  a  certificate 
by  Sieur  Desbarats,  cure  de  St.  Martin  de  Pau,  that  the  banns  have 
been  published  in  both  churches,  have  received  the  nuptial  benedic¬ 
tion,  noble  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  advocate  in  the  Parlement  of  Navarre, 
and  Demoiselle  Marie  Anselme  de  Saint-Castine,  in  the  presence  of 
Sieur  Gaspard  de  l’Eglise,  cur6.” 

Noble  Pierre  de  Bourbon  was  admitted  in  the  States  of  Bearn 
the  following  year,  with  the  title  of  Seigneur  de  Saint-Castine. 

Saint-Castine  “The  Younger”,  the  second  son  of  Jean  Vincent 
d’Abbadie  is  represented  as  being  frequently  drunk,  disorderly,  a 
roving  and  wild  Indian  and  signalized  himself  in  contests  with  the 
English.  He  was  supposedly  killed  in  winter,  on  his  way  to  Quebec, 
in  the  woods  of  Kamouraska.  Inquiries  made  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  the  Provinces  of  Pau  and  Oleron,  also  from  M.  Dufau  de  Maluquer, 
judge  at  Sarlat,  a  distant  connection,  whom  we  had  the  advantage  to 
meet  at  Foix,  show  that  no  trace  of  the  family  in  a  straight  line  can 
now  be  found.  In  all  probability,  the  records  and  possibly  the 
family  itself  were  destroyed  by  the  Revolution. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  voyage  through  Europe,  in  1903,  we 
stayed  a  few  days  at  Pau.  What  an  enchanting  city  it  is,  with  a 
climate  so  pure  and  so  soft  that  nothing  is  more  enjoyable  than  a 
leisurely  life.  Five  or  six  thousand  English  people  come  here  every 
winter  in  quest  of  sunlight  and  health.  Its  long  terrace  above  the 
Gave  River,  faces  the  Pyrenees  and  leads  to  the  magnificent  Castle 
where  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  France  and  Navarre  was  born. 
In  one  of  the  rooms,  the  turtle  shell  which  served  as  his  cradle  is  still 
to  be  seen.  Overhead  is  the  white  fleur-de-lis  banner,  placed  there 
by  the  unfortunate  Princess  Royal  of  France,  later  Duchess  of  An- 
goulieme,  the  only  member  of  the  Royal  family  who  survived  the 
tragedy  of  the  Revolution,  where  Louis  XVI  and  Marie-Antoinette 
her  father  and  mother,  perished. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  linger  on  that  terrace  and  survey  that 
wonderful  panorama!  The  Pic  du  Midi,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Pyrenees,  rises  in  the  distance.  “It  is  going  to  wear  its  Cap  or  not?” 
That  is  what  one  discusses  the  whole  day  to  know  what  the  weather 
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will  be  on  the  next.  We  may  wonder  how  the  Baron  de  Saint-Castine 
could  tear  himself  away  from  such  a  fascinating  country  for  the  wilds 
of  America. 

Castine  is  now  a  pretty  little  town,  with  a  great  many  trees,  in 
the  shade  of  which  many  come  to  spend  the  summer.  It  is  also,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  those  interested  in  history. 
The  Maine  Historical  Society  indentified  with  the  greatest  of  care  its 
historical  spots,  and,  indicated  them  with  inscriptions  on  boards 
adorned  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  ancient  distinguished  men  they 
speak  of.  A  cross  reminds  one  of  the  existence  here  of  the  first 
Christian  mission  in  North  America,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
Franciscan  Fathers.  A  copper  plate  found  between  two  stones  has 
revealed  the  date  of  its  establishment.  At  a  short  distance,  an  in¬ 
scription  indicates  the  place  where  the  eldest  daughter  of  Baron  de 
Saint-Castine  resided.  At  Port-Royal  she  had  married  “Le  Capitaine 
Chateneuf”.  She  also  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  In  the  absence 
of  her  father  and  husband,  she  was  taken  prisoner  with  her  children 
and  brought  to  Boston.  The  Baron,  being  advised  of  it,  hastened 
from  his  expedition  and  secured  her  release  through  a  heavy  ransom. 
Chateneuf  was  afterwards  killed  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Carillon, 
near  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  heights  of  Castine  are  also  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  Forts 
George  and  Madison.  During  the  American  Revolution  General 
Wadsworth,  Longfellow’s  maternal  grandfather,  was  taken  here  as  a 
prisoner  after  being  severely  wounded.  He  was  treated  with  great 
courtesy,  books  were  given  him  and  the  commander  invited  him  to 
his  table.  Having  heard  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  England  as  a  rebel, 
he  and  Major  Burton  decided  to  escape,  which  they  accomplished 
during  a  heavy  rain-storm,  in  the  midst  of  lightning,  thunder  and 
many  dangers.  Visitors  are  still  shown  the  path  they  followed  to 
reach  the  American  frontier.  His  cell,  low  down  in  a  tower  and  the 
chimney  that  furnished  him  with  needed  heat  are  still  in  good  state 
of  preservation.  I  could  not  help  abstracting  a  fragment  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  which  I  keep  with  great  veneration. 

May  I  relate  a  personal  incident  about  my  visit  to  Castine,  which 
I  always  recall  with  some  emotion?  Mr.  Charles  William  Noyes, 
member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  had  placed  himself  at  our 
disposal  and  he  was  a  most  devoted  and  charming  guide.  As  we  were 
taking  leave,  thanking  him  for  his  many  services,  “Madame,”  said 
he,  “we  are  sorry  your  stay  has  been  so  short.  We  have  been  greatly 
honored  by  your  visit,  more  so  than  we  can  tell  as  so  few  Canadians 
ever  come  here  or  even  know  of  this  place.  We  beg  you  to  accept 
this  cane  as  a  proof  of  esteem.  Its  appearance  is  unpretentious,  but, 
do  not  forget,  it  is  the  last  of  twelve  cedar  palisades  recovered  from 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Pentagoet.”  I  cannot  fittingly  express  my  feelings 
when  I  first  held  that  valuable  relic  of  the  past.  This  cane  is  now  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Dominion  Archives. 

Let  us  leave  Castine  for  Bangor  and  Old  Town,  then  to  proceed 
to  Bar  Harbor  on  Mount  Desert  Island.  •  Champlain  made  a  landing 
here  in  16G5,  established  a  small  post  and  an  inscription  commemorates 
the  fact.  Later,  the  Island  was  granted  to  La  Mothe  de  Cadillac, 
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the  founder  of  Detroit,  in  1701.  Cadillac  traded  with  the  Indians 
and  established  a  colony  under  the  authority  of  his  brother-in-law. 
Many  are  the  fleets  which  in  early  days  sought  refuge  in  this  harbour. 
Lemoine  d’Iberville  entered  Frenchman’s  Bay,  as  it  is  still  called,  to 
repair  his  damaged  fleet  after  a  sea  battle.  North  and  South  Lemoine 
on  the  mainland  recall  the  fact.  And,  as  history  often  repeats  itself, 
in  August,  1914,  the  steamer  Princess  Cecelia  left  New  York  with  a 
large  consignment  of  gold.  When  in  mid-ocean  she  was  informed  of 
the  declaration  of  war  and  beginning  of  hostilities.  She  extinguished 
all  lights  and  sailed  back  to  Mount  Desert  Island. 

Nearer  to  us  now,  comes  back  the  recollection  of  an  excursion  to 
Charlesbourg,  near  Quebec,  after  the  reading  of  that  charming  book, 
The  Golden  Dog ,  by  Kirby. 

Who  has  not  read  The  Golden  Dog?  Not  many  can  now  be  able 
to  recall  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  romance  of  Old  Quebec  was 
received.  Le  May,  the  poet,  who  had  already  placed  Evangeline 
before  his  compatriots  in  their  own  language,  also  wrote  a  translation 
Le  Chien  d'Or  which  was  published  in  book  form,  in  two  volumes. 
The  claim  of  this  romance  may  or  may  not  be  historical,  but  still 
under  the  spell,  we  had  decided  to  see  the  ruins  of  Chateau  Bigot. 
That  hunting  lodge  was  built  by  l’lntendant  Talon  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest,  near  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  and  Charlesbourg  was 
then  named  Bourg-la-Reine,  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  France.  It 
became  under  l’lntendant  Bigot  an  abode  of  mystery  and  revelry. 
The  beautiful  Angelique  de  Meloises,  reigned  supreme  here.  When 
New  France  was  famished  and  expiring,  riches  and  grain  were  accu¬ 
mulated  and  hidden  by  this  traitor  and  his  friends. 

The  shade  of  Caroline  de  Saint-Castine  still  hovers  above  the 
ruins  of  the  lodge,  and  it  has  even  been  assumed  that  a  tombstone 
bearing  the  letter  “C”  was  one  day  discovered  in  the  cellar. 

Daughter  of  the  seventh  son  of  Baron  de  Saint-Castine,  Caroline 
had  followed  a  party  of  Indians  travelling  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  Quebec,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  again  the  lover  she  had  so  well 
known  in  Acadia  and  who  had  forsaken  her.  She  indeed  met  him. 
But  he  made  of  the  hunting  lodge  a  prison  for  her,  and  so,  Kirby  has 
it,  her  laments  could  be  heard  above  the  laughter  of  Bigot’s  distin¬ 
guished  friends. 

We  had  silently  inspected  the  crumbling  walls  of  that  famous 
resort  and  we  were  on  our  way  back,  in  the  woods,  at  nightfall,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  shrubs  on  all  sides.  No  other  noise  but  that  of  the 
twigs  brushing  against  the  wheels  of  our  carriage.  Suddenly  the 
horses  stopped,  then  jumped  aside.  A  long  piercing  shriek  resounded. 
Our  blood  ran  cold  in  our  veins.  We  were  paralysed  with  fear. 

After  waiting  some  time,  the  coachman  dismounted,  picked  up 
courage  and  induced  the  frightened  horses  to  follow  him  out  of  that 
wilderness.  Useless  to  tell,  what  comfort  we  experienced  once  on  the 
main  road  to  the  city! 

I  will  never  forget  the  chill  that  ran  over  me  on  that  beautiful 
summer  night. 
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Ghost,  shadow  or  mere  imagination  and  obsession,  perhaps 
mystification,  think  of  it  as  you  like,  but  may  you  never  have  such 
an  experience,  or  rather,  do  not  think  of  the  romantic  Caroline  de 
Saint-Castine  and  remember  the  following  advice:  If  on  a  summer 
outing  at  Old  Orchard  Beach,  you  tire  of  it  and  want  to  conclude  it 
in  an  intellectual  way,  do  not  fail  to  take  the  trip  to  Penobscot  Bay. 

When  going  through  Castine,  you  will  tread  on  almost  sacred 
ground,  your  memory  will  be  haunted  by  distant  souvenirs,  that 
of  Jean  Vincent  d’Abbadie,  Baron  de  Saint-Castine,  whose  life 
was  so  closely  associated  with  the  history  of  our  own  dear  country, 
and  that  of  Acadia  in  particular,  in  days  gone  by. 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  TORONTO 

LUCIENNE  C.  ROY 


HISTORY  generally  records  as  Founder  that  man  who  first  brings 
life  to  a  place  which  subsequently  develops  into  a  City.  In 
consequence,  it  must  be  recognized,  that  he  who  founded 
Toronto — now  called  the  “Queen  City” — was  a  French-Canadian. 

In  proof  of  this  historical  fact,  the  following  documents  are 
quoted : — 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1749,  M.  de  la  Jonquiere,  governor  of 
New  France,  wrote  to  his  minister,  M.  de  Rouille,  as  follow: 

“The  Indian  nations  of  the  North  usually  pass  at  Toronto 
on  the  west  shore  of  lake  Ontario,  25  leagues  from  Niagara  and 
75  from  Fort  Frontenac,  to  bring  their  raw  fur  to  Chouagen. 

It  is  opportune  that  a  Trading-Post  be  established  at  that  point 
and  that  fifteen  soldiers,  an  officer  and  a  few  carpenters  be  sent 
there  to  erect  a  log  fort.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  above-mentioned  Indians  from  keeping  up  their  traffic  with 
the  enemy.  At  such  a  station  they  could  obtain  all  they  need  as 
cheaply  as  at  Chouagen.” 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1750,  the  plan  for  establishing  the  Toronto 
post  was  approved  by  M.  RouillC  His  answer  to  M.  de  la  Jonquiere 
was  not  received  at  Quebec  until  the  first  days  of  summer,  means  of 
communication  between  France  and  her  Colony  being  then  slow  and 
difficult. 

M.  de  la  Jonquiere,  justly  presuming  that  his  Minister’s  author¬ 
ization  would  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course,  had,  in  the  spring  of 
1750,  ordered  the  Chevalier  de  Portneuf,  ensign  in  the  detachment 
of  marines  which  formed  part  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Frontenac,  now 
Kingston,  founded  in  1675,  to  go  immediately  to  Toronto  with  a 
sergeant  and  four  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  a  party  had  been 
sent  from  Montreal  by  Bigot,  the  Intendant,  with  the  supplies  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  on  trade  at  the  King’s  new  post. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1750,  the  Chevalier  de  Portneuf  had  reached 
Toronto.  He  settled  down  to  work  immediately  and  in  less  than  two 
months’  time  a  small  log  fort  and  an  outhouse  for  the  King’s  supplies 
were  erected. 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  Toronto.  History  reveals  the  same 
humble  beginnings  for  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 

On  July  17th,  1750,  the  Chevalier  de  Portneuf  returned  to 
Fort  Frontenac. 

During  his  stay  at  Toronto  he  had  in  less  than  two  months,  with 
the  help  of  his  little  garrison,  gathered  fifty  packages  of  furs,  valued 
at  18,000  livres. 

The  fort  at  Toronto  was  named  Fort  Rouille  in  honour  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine  who  had  ordered  its  erection. 
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The  trading-house  having  been  judged  too  small  to  contain  the 
King’s  supplies,  M.  de  la  Jonqui£re  decided  to  build  a  new  fort,  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  Commanding  Officer,  a  guard-house  and  a  bakery.  The 
work  was  once  more  entrusted  to  the  Chevalier  de  Portneuf. 

Interesting  information  on  the  work  accomplished  at  Toronto 
by  the  Chevalier  is  contained  in  M.  de  la  Jonqui£re’s  letter  of  the 
6th  of  October,  1751,  to  M.  de  Rouill6. 

“  ‘I  had  the  honour’,  he  writes,  ‘to  report  to  you  in  my 
letter  of  the  20th  of  August  of  last  year,  that  the  trading  house 
at  Toronto,  too  small  to  contain  the  King’s  supplies,  would 
require  the  addition  of  a  new  fort,  quarters  for  the  Commanding 
Officer,  a  guard-house,  a  store-house  and  a  bakery.  The  work 
was  proceeded  with  all  through  winter.  The  Chevalier  de  Port¬ 
neuf  arrived  on  April  the  23rd,  and  judged  that  it  was  sufficiently 
advanced.  The  fort  is  made  of  heavy  oak  pieces.  It  is  entirely 
closed,  with  lodging  for  the  store- keeper.  The  other  buildings 
are  not  completed,  sickness  among  the  workers  having  frequently 
interrupted  work.’ 

“As  there  is  no  suitable  place  for  storing  powder  in  the  fort, 
the  Chevalier  de  Portneuf  has  ordered  stone  prepared  for  the 
construction  of  a  small  powder-magazine.  He  has  brought  to 
my  notice  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  advantageous  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  saw-mill,  the  brook  giving  plenty  of  water  the 
whole  year  round.  This  matter  I  will  take  up  with  the  Intendant. 

We  will  have  the  honour  to  take  your  orders  if  we  judge  the  saw¬ 
mill  to  be  of  use  in  the  King’s  service. 

“The  work  was  executed  with  the  greatest  economy  and  it  is 
certain  that  however  cheaply  the  goods  were  sold,  the  trade  that 
was  carried  on  this  year  with  the  Indians  will  amply  compensate 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  King  in  constructing  the  fort  and 
stocking  the  store.” 

Fort  Rouille,  which  was  more  popularly  known  as  Fort  Toronto, 
existed  until  the  end  of  the  French  regime.  After  1759  it  fell  into 
its  primitive  solitude  until  1793  when  it  became  Muddy  York,  a 
name  kept  for  some  time. 

Within  the  Exhibition  Grounds  a  commemorative  column  has 
been  erected  on  the  exact  site  of  the  first  Fort  RouillA  A  short 
distance  away  a  little  log  house,  neatly  whitewashed,  is  religiously 
cared  for.  Heavy  shuttelrs  close  its  windows,  the  door  is  low  and  a 
flat  stone  is  its  threshold.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  brushwood 
and  great  trees  protect  it  from  the  winds  that  sweep  in  from  the  Bay. 

From  this  point  one  may  look  far  out  over  the  Bay  and  into  the 
haze  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Such  were  the  sole  remains  of  those  olden  times. 

When  the  French  visited  the  Hurons  in  the  farly  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  they  always  came  by  the  Ottawa,  the  French 
river,  through  the  islands  of  the  Georgian  Bay  to  Penetanguishene 
to  avoid  the  Iroquois. 

They  found  the  Hurons  countless  in  numbers  with  clearings  and 
corn-fields,  and  expressed  astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  pine  lands, 
islands  and  native  villages.  They  were  greeted  by  the  Hurons  with 
the  word  “Otoronto.” 


'  “When  he  saw  the  Huron  lodges, 

Fields  of  maize  and  forest  clearings, 

Villages  beyond  all  counting, 

And  entranced  stood  mute  in  wonder, 

Then  the  Hurons  answered  quickly — 

We  are  more  than  rain  in  summer, 

Countless  as  the  snow  in  winter, 

Like  the  leaves  that  clothe  the  forest, 

Otoronto,  Otoronto.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  French  explorers  gave  the  name  Toronto 
to  the  whole  country  of  the  Hurons.  A  map  published  in  1687  shows 
the  southern  part  of’  the  Georgian  Bay  as  Toronto  Bay.  It  was 
almost  sixty  years  later  that  the  name  became  localized. 

We  are  informed  that  the  word  “Otoronto”  is  given  in  a  Huron 
dictionarv  published  in  Paris  in  1636  as  meaning  “beaucoup”  (very 
many) . 

Pierre  Robineau,  Chevalier  de  Portneuf,  who  founded  Fort 
Toronto,  born  in  Montreal  on  the  19th  of  August,  1708,  was  the 
second  son  of  the  third  Baron  of  Portneuf.  It  was  his  older  brother, 
the  Abb6  de  Portneuf,  cure  of  Chateau-Richer  who  was  killed  with 
seven  of  his  parishioners  in  the  month  of  August,  1759,  while  defending 
his  parish  against  Wolfe’s  army. 

Promoted  captain  in  1757,  the  Chevalier  continued  in  the  King’s 
service  until  the  Conquest.  After  the  cession  of  Canada  to  England, 
permission  was  granted  to  those  who  wished  to  return  to  France  and 
a  great  many  persons  of  distinction  of  noble  origin,  those  who  were 
cultivated  and  learned  took  advantage  of  the  permission.  In  the 
autumn  of  1761  Le  Chevalier  de  Portneuf  embarked  for  France  but 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Auguste  on  the  Cape  Breton  coast. 

In  his  memories,  M.  de  Gaspe  relates  how  M.  LaCorne  de  St. 
Luc,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  wreck,  was  in  such  a  pitiable  state 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Manor  at  St-Jean  Port  Joly,  that  he  was  not 
recognized.  When  his  wants  had  been  seen  to,  he  related  to  his 
kindly  hosts  the  story  of  that  awful  disaster  in  which  perished  the 
flower  of  Canadian  nobility,  returning  to  France  after  the  ceding  of 
Canada. 

(1)  McCord  Museum — Montreal. 

Painting— Louis  Luc  de  Chapt  St.  Luc,  de  LaCorne  de  St.Luc 
from  an  ivory  miniature  in  the  possession  of  Madame  Frederick 
Debartch  Monk,  a  direct  descendant. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  KENT  AND  A  FAMOUS  MINUET 

LUCIENNE  C.  ROY 


THE  DUKE  OF  KENT,  during  his  term  as  Commander  of  His 
Majesty’s  60th  Regiment  in  Canada,  was  stationed  in  Quebec 
from  1791  to  1794.  The  house  he  occupied  still  bears  his  name 
and  is  located  in  a  very  romantic  and  historical  spot;  overlooking,  as 
it  does,  the  Falls  of  the  Montmorency  River  on  one  side,  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  other  and  the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  short  distance 
across. 

Here  also  in  1759  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  met  in  a  celebrated 
encounter  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
which  saw  England  victorious  and  sent  back  the  fleur-de-lis  over 
the  seas  to  France. 

Several  incidents  are  recorded  which  clearly  illustrate  the  Duke 
of  Kent’s  kindly  personality. 

Hearing  one  day  of  a  centenarian  lady  residing  on  the  Island 
of  Orleans,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  and  finally  set  out  to  pay 
her  a  visit.  After  conversing  with  the  old  lady,  who  still  possessed  a 
clear  and  powerful  intellect,  he  inquired  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  do  to  please.  “Oh!  yes,  Monseigneur,”  she  answered.  “Would 
you  dance  the  minuet  with  me  so  that  to  my  last  day  I  can  say  that 
I  had  the  honour  to  dance  with  the  son  of  my  Sovereign?”  The 
Prince  willingly  and  with  good  grace  led  the  aged  lady  to  the  middle 
of  the  room  in  the  farm  house  as  he  would  have  done  a  Princess  at 
the  Court  at  Windsor  Castle,  danced  the  minuet,  at  that  time  so 
popular  in  Canada,  and,  escorting  her  afterwards  to  her  chair,  bowed 
gracefully,  which  she,  in  turn,  acknowledged  with  a  deep  and  respect¬ 
ful  curtsey. 

Another  incident  well  worth  relating  is  this : 

The  Duke  of  Kent  had  become  very  friendly  and  often  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  De  Salaberry  family  at  their  residence,  his 
neighbours  on  the  Beaufort  Road.  He  was  even  pleased  to  stand  as 
godfather  to  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Hero  of  Chateauguay.* 

Whilst  visiting  this  noble  family  one  evening,  the  parish  priest 
of  Beaufort  was  presented  to  him.  The  impression  at  once  created 
by  the  Abbe  Renauld  was  such  that  a  pleasant  conversation  ensued 
and  there  followed  a  long  and  voluminous  correspondence  which 
unfortunately  has  not  been  preserved. 

After  his  departure  for  Halifax,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1797, 
the  Duke  of  Kent  wrote  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Robert  Prescott,  advis- 


*A  bronze  tablet  on  the  long  stone  house  now  records  the  fact  that:  “Here  was  born  De  Salaberry, 
the  Hero  of  Chateauguay.” 
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ing  him  strongly  to  press  the  nomination  of  his  friend  l’Abb6  Renauld 
as  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  Needless  to  say,  the  Priest 
was  altogether  unaware  of  this  little  intrigue  and  that  their  mutual 
friend  was  the  instigator. 

Thus  it  was  that  with  such  achievements,  such  gallantry,  the 
father  of  our  gracious  Queen  Victoria  endeared  himself  to  all — the 
rural  population  as  well  as  the  numerous  friends  he  left  behind,  but 
never  forgot,  on  his  return  to  England. 


LUCIENNE  C.  ROY. 


THE  COLOURS  OF  THE  FENIAN  INVASION,  1870 

LUCIENNE  C.  ROY 


AMONGST  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  English  Cathedral  of 
r A  Quebec,  are  those  old  tattered  Colours,  bearing  the  records  of 
the  battles  in  which  Her  Majesty’s  69th  Regiment  was  present. 

On  the  return  of  the  69th  from  repelling  the  Fenian  Invasion  in 
June,  1870,  on  the  Huntingdon  frontier,  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince 
Arthur  (afterwards  the  Duke  of  Connaught),  then  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  P.C.O.  Rifle  Brigade,  presented  the  Regiment  with  a  new  Stand 
of  Colours.  The  old  ones  were,  on  the  22nd,  deposited  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  with  an  interesting  and  imposing  ceremony. 

The  Rector  and  Clergy  had  taken  their  position  within  the  Altar 
rails,  when  the  Captain  commanding  the  escort  knocked  at  the  main 
door.  The  Rector  then  desired  the  Church -Wardens,  R.  H.  Wurtele 
and  George  Hall,  Esqs.,  to  ascertain  who  knocked,  and  being  so 
informed,  Captain  Charlton  was  admitted  and  on  reaching  the 
Chancel,  thus  addressed  the  Rector.  “I  have  been  commanded  by 
Lt.-Col.  George  Bagot  to  repair  with  the  old  Colours  of  the  69th 
Regiment  under  a  sufficient  escort  to  this  Cathedral  in  the  hope  that 
its  authorities  will  permit  these  venerable  emblems  of  loyalty,  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  civilization,  to  find  a  fitting  resting  place  within  the 
walls  of  this  sacred  building,  in  the  midst  of  a  loyal  and  God-fearing 
population.” 

To  which  the  Rector  replied,  “Inform  Lt.-Col.  Bagot  that  we 
receive  these  Colours  as  a  sacred  trust,  not  only  as  emblems  of  loyalty, 
Christianity  and  civilization,  but  in  remembrance  of  a  Regiment 
which  has  been  conspicuous  in  repelling  a  recent  invasion  of  this 
Province.  Whose  conduct  has  been  characterized  by  a  singular 
regard  of  order  and  regularity  and  which,  by  its  general  bearing,  has 
deservedly  won  the  highest  esteem  of  every  member  of  this  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  Clergy  then  in  procession,  advanced  to  the  main  door  of  the 
Cathedral  and  returned,  followed  by  the  escort  and  Colours,  the 
familiar  strains  of  “Home  Sweet  Home”  pealing  from  the  organ. 

When  the  Clergy  had  resumed  their  places  within  the  railing  the 
Colours  were  handed  to  the  Rector,  the  escort  presented  arms  and  the 
National  Anthem  was  played  on  the  organ.  The  service  then  opened 
with  a  hymn,  followed  by  appropriate  prayers  and  concluded  with  an 
eloquent  address  by  the  Rector. 

The  Colours  are  now  suspended  over  the  Altar. 

'  LUCIENNE  C.  ROY 
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THE  INDIAN  CHAPEL  OF  TADOUSSAC 

Edith  M.  Maclean 


THERE  have  been  many  books  written  of  Tadoussac,  and  the 
difficulty  in  preparing  a  short  paper  is  the  selection  of  matter. 
My  task  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  I  am  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Indian  ChapeJ,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  without  first 
saying  something  of. its  most  wonderful  environment. 

As  long  ago  as  1535,  Jacques  Cartier  dropped  anchor  in  Tadoussac 
Bay,  and  more  than  300  years  ago  Samuel  Champlain  explored  its 
banks.  It  is  the  oldest  fur-trading  post  in  Canada;,  long  before  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  a  name,  Pontgrave,  coming  to  Tadoussac 
in  1608  to  found  a  colony,  discovered  a  company  of  Basques  busy  in 
a  brisk  trade  with  bands  of  Indians,  cabined  along  the  borders  of  the 
cove  and  was  obliged  to  fight  them,  getting  the  worst  of  it  until 
Champlain  came  to  his  aid  a  few  days  later.  During  nearly  two 
centuries  this  place  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  the  fur  trade.  Each 
summer  Papinachois,  Montagnais,  Mistassins,  Gaspiens,  Outaouis, 
Esquimaux,  Etchemins,  and  a  crowd  of  other  tribes  came  from  the 
mountains  or  the  immense  forests  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  On  or  near  the  level  ground  where  the  parish  church 
now  stands,  Champlain  made  a  treaty  with  many  of  these  tribes. 

The  heroic  missionaries  were  not  long  in  following  up  the  colon¬ 
izers:  first  the  Recollet  or  Franciscans,  and  then  the  Jesuits.  It 
would  be  fitting,  could  I  truthfully  say  that  the  first  Mass  celebrated 
in  New  France  was  said  at  Tadoussac  in  1534,  but  history  tells  us, 
poets  notwithstanding,  that  in  the  earliest  days,  Mass  was  always 
said  on  board  ship  and  the  first  said  at  Tadoussac  was  in  the  year 
1615,  by  Pere  Dolbeau.  In  those  days  Mass  was  celebrated  in  strange 
places.  Sometimes  on  the  side  of  an  upturned  canoe,  or  on  a  tree 
trunk,  or  even  a  bank  of  snow. 

A  very  successful  Mission  was  now  founded,  but  in  winter  the 
place  was  a  solitude.  In  summer  when  the  Montagnais  gathered 
from  their  hunting  grounds  to  meet  the  fur  traders,  Jesuits  came  yearly 
from  Quebec  to  instruct  them  in  the  Faith.  Sometimes  they  followed 
them  northward  into  the  wilds,  where,  at  this  day,  a  white  man  rarely 
penetrates.  Thus  in  1646,  De  Quen  ascended  the  Saguenay  and  by 
a  series  of  rivers,  torrents,  lakes  and  rapids  reached  a  Montagnais 
horde,  called  the  “Nation  of  the  Porcupine”,  where  he  found  that 
the  teaching  at  Tadoussac  had  borne  fruit  and  that  the  converts  had 
planted  a  cross  on  the  borders  of  the  savage  lake  where  they  dwelt. 

The  first  place  of  worship  was  the  bark  cabin  built  by  Pere  le 
Caron,  in  the  beginning  of  1617.  It  was  part  dwelling.  In  1661  the 
Indian  converts  built  a  similar  chapel  for  P&re  de  Quen,  who  made 
Tadoussac  his  headquarters.  In  1643  this  bark  hut  was  enlarged; 
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and  in.  1661,  a  stone  chapel  was  put  up,  only  to  be  burned  by  the 
Iroquois  in  1664.  Although  the  foundation  remained,  another  bark 
cabin  took  its  place  until  1747,  the  reason  for  these  temporary  places 
of  worship  being  that  they  were  used  mostly  in  summer-time,  when 
the  Indians  gathered  to  trade;  during  the  winter,  the  faithful  mis¬ 
sionaries  followed  them  through  winter-bound  forest  and  over  icy 
mountain  to  their  camps.  So  great  was  the  hardship  they  endured 
that  from  1702  to  1720  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  mission. 

Dean  Harris  in  a  short  history  of  the  place  says:  “If  the  bodies 
of  all  those  who  died  of  fever,  small-pox,  and  other  contagious  diseases 
on  this  historic  spot,  since  Cartier  landed  there  in  1535,  could  be 
resurrected  and  piled  in  a  pyramid,  the  size  of  it  would  be  equal  to 
that  of  Cape  Trinity,  and  its  summit  as  high  as  that  of  Cape  Eternity.” 
If  he  added  to  these  the  bodies  of  all  those  killed  in  war  his  comparison 
would  seem,  quite  possible. 

In  1747  the  Indian  Chapel,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
was  built  by  Pere  Coquart.  Many  years  later  when  repairs  were 
being  made,  a  leaden  tablet  was  discovered,  with  the  following  in¬ 
scription  chiseled  thereon: 

‘‘L’an  1747,  le  16  Mai,  M.  Cuquet,  fermier  des  postes  Pore 
Commis,  Michel  Lavoye,  Construissant  L’Eglise,  le  P.  Coquard 
m’a  place.” 

which,  being  translated,  reads: 

“In  the  year  1747,  May  16th,  M.M.  Cuquet,  contractor,  pore, 

clerk,  Michael  Lavoye,  building  the  church,  Father  Coquart  placed 

__  _  »» 

me. 

The  building  materials  were  given  by  M.  Hoquart,  the  then 
Intendent  of  New  France,  and  later  money  for  its  support  was  given 
by  the  Intendent  Bigot  and  others.  The  tradition  is  that  it  was 
placed  on  the  site  of  Pere  de  Quen’s  chapel,  but  there  are  some  who 
think  that  ruins  discovered  nearer  to  the  new  wharf  are  those  of  the 
stone  chapel  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  tiny 
chapel  facing  Tadoussac  Bay,  has  stood  there  for  nearly  200  years, 
enduring  storms,  fires,  and  wars.  It  is  the  oldest  wooden  church  in 
the  Dominion  and  probably  in  North  America.  The  model  that  we 
have  in  the  Bytown  Museum  is  a  replica  of  the  exterior  building  as 
it  now  stands,  but  we  are  told  that  additions  have  been  made  during 
the  years ;  presumably  for  convenience.  In  Au  Royaume  du  Saguenay 
by  Joseph  Edmond  Roy,  we  read  that  the  work  of  Pere  Cuquet  has 
been  disfigured  “ornament  le  pigeon  bien  en  pente  d’un  larmier 
doucement  incline”  and  adding  to  the  original  “ce  miserable  jube  qui 
alourdit  le  nef  et  cette  sacriste  banale  qui  encercle  le  rond  pointe  du 
sanctuaire.” 

In  gratitude  for  the  help  given  him  in  its  construction  Pere 
Cuquet  makes  this  vow: 

“En  temoinage  de  reconnaissance  j’ai  entrepris,  pour  moi  et 
mes  successeurs,  de  dire  une  messe  pour  lui  en  le  fete  de  Sainte 
Anne  aussi  longtemps  que  1’eglise  subsistera.” 

His  promise  has  been  faithfully  kept,  and  on  July  26,  1923,  at 
the  sound  of  a  single  cracked  bell,  I  rose  betimes  and  made  my  way 
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across  the  grounds  of  the  handsome  parish  church  (the  very  place 
where  Champlain  made  that  treaty  with  the  Indians)  down  to  the 
famous  chapel.  The  morning  was  cold,  grey  and  windy,  and  I  stood 
shivering  at  the  gate  and  looked  out  over  the  vast  expanse  of  water. 
The  noble  St.  Lawrence  flowed  majestically  by,  its  broad  surface 
lashed  to  roughness  by  the  furious  east  wind  which  drove  against  its 
current.  Out  beyond  my  vision  lay  L’Isle  aux  Coudres,  where  so 
long  ago  Jacques  Cartier  landed  with  some  of  his  sailors,  to  repair 
his  ship,  La  Grande  Hermine.  The  waters  of  the  Bay  had.  been 
crossed  and  re-crossed  by  swift  canoes  paddled  by  fierce  Iroquois  and 
Huron,  or  the  hunters  and  fishers  of  the  more  peaceful  Algonquins. 
I  entered  the  little  “House  of  God”  now  filled  to  overflowing  by  the 
faithful  and  the' curious;  the  little  sunburned  acolyte  was  busy  light¬ 
ing  the  candles.  As  he  stretched  to  replace  them,  many  a  candle 
came  tumbling  down  from  the  clumsy  wooden  candlesticks,  them¬ 
selves  relics  of  missionary  handiwork.  In  spite  of  visible  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  the  not  too  carefully  suppressed  amusement  of  keenly 
interested  friends  in  the  front  seats,  he  patiently  continued  to  fulfil 
his  duty  until  all  was  in  readiness.  The  service  was  short  and  simple; 
the  Mass  said  by  M.  Par6  of  Montreal,  and  the  sermon  given  by  the 
parish  priest,  M.  Tremblay. 

When  it  was  over,  I  lingered  to  examine  at  closer  range  the  interior 
of  the  fascinating  place.  If  one  could  forget  the  blue  wallpaper  and 
the  electric  lighting,  (which  strikes  one  as  most  incongruous,  as  well 
as  hardly  necessary),  it  was  easy  to  see  the  rough,  straight-backed 
seats  again  filled  with  dusky  warriors  and  hunters,  their  black  eyes 
glittering  in  the  candle  light,  watching  warily  the  earnest  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  priest,  or  with  their  proud  heads  bowed  before  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  altar  stone  was  the  very 
one  brought  from  France  over  300  years  ago.  The  Stations  of  the 
Cross  were  also  brought  from  France  and  are  supposed  to  be  the 
smallest  in  North  America.  The  untamed  eyes  of  the  savage  have 
gazed  at  them  as  he  kneeled  in  turn  before  them,  and  with  what 
feelings  would  these  forest  folk  look  upon  the  tiny  waxen  form  of  the 
Infant  Jesus  asleep  in  a  cradle?  Given  to  the  missionaries  by  Louis 
XIV  this  little  figure  has  been  wonderfully  preserved,  even  to  its  satin 
dress  embroidered  by  the  hands  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  string  of 
real  pearls  encircling  its  neck,  the  gift  of  the  same  good  woman. 
How  many  conscience-stricken  Indian  converts  have  whispered  their 
sins  in  the  heavy  confessional  carved  by  the  knife  of  Pere  de  la  Brosse, 
the  last  of  the  great  missionaries  to  the  Montagnais?  When  digging 
under  the  altar,  a  mouldy  coffin  was  unearthed,  which  contained  what 
was  doubtless  the  remains  of  this  faithful  priest.  Portions  of  the 
skull  and  of  the  coffin  are  carefully  guarded  as  relics.  There  are  some 
pictures,  a  very  old  Bambino  and  a  Charles  Borrommee,  but  the  four 
most  valuable  are  hung  in  the  parish  church  nearby.  A  bead  collar, 
found  in  the  sand  when  the  chapel  was  in  course  of  erection  recalls 
the  love  of  the  Indian  for  brightly  coloured  trinkets.  Some  poor 
squaw  must  have  grieved  over  its  loss. 

The  chapel  bell  has  its  story,  too.  Brought  from  France  274 
years  ago,  at  one  time  it  hung  from  a  tree  near  the  temporary  chapel. 
Morning  and  evening,  its  call  to  prayer  echoed  through  virgin  forest, 
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out  over  the  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  up  the  gorge  of  the 
Saguenay,  that  River  of  Death.  It  rang  gaily  for  marriage  and  bap¬ 
tism,  mournfully  for  burial.  It  still  lifts  its  voice  annually  in  the 
call  to  prayer,  this  service  now  being  the  only  one  held  within  its  walls. 

So  stands  the  little  building,  itself  a  relic  of  those  days  cf  heroic 
suffering  and  labor  for  God  and  Country.  Not  very  long  ago  there 
was  a  rumor  that  it  was  being  allowed  to  deteriorate,  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  for  M.  le  Pere  Tremblay,  Cure  of  Tadoussac,  has  a  passionate 
love  for  it  and  its  historic  value,  and  watches  carefully  over  its  in¬ 
terests.  He  tells  us  that  there  are  men  still  living  whose  grand¬ 
parents  came  to  Tadousac  120  years  ago.  These  men  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  those  ancients  tales  of  the  early  days  when  those  who 
had  been  baptised,  instructed  and  married  by  P6re  de  la  Brosse  were 
alive;  in  whose  day  no  Indian  passing  through  Tadoussac  failed  to 
seek  out  le  bon  Pere  to  ask  his  blessing  on  the  prospective  journey. 
Old  Denis,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Montagnais  to  be  found  in  Tadous¬ 
sac,  said  to  the  Cure,  “Si,  mon  P£re,  Frangois  Denis  vivait,  il  dirait 
bien  que  le  Pere  de  la  Brosse  va  faire  mourir  tout  le  gibier  pour  nous 
punir,  si  on  jette  la  Chapelle  a  terre.”  (“Father,  if  Frangois 
Denis  was  living,  he  would  certainly  say  that  Father  de  la  Brosse 
would  kill  all  the  game  in  order  to  punish  us,  if  the  chapel  was  pulled 
down.”) 

However,  though  the  chapel  may  be  the  “soul  of  the  parish”  as 
has  been  declared,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  little 
place  of  worship  has  also  become  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Tadoussac  Village,  and  that  the  poor  little  bell  now 
rings  most  often  at  the  behest  of  some  tourist,  who  pays  a  few  cents 
for  the  privilege. 

I  walked  through  the  little  cemetery  with  its  modest  crosses  and 
tombstones  erected  in  memory  of  the  dead  who  sleep  their  last  sleep 
in  this  spot.  Who  can  separate  the  dust  of  Algonquin  and  Montag¬ 
nais  from  that  of  Bretons,  Normand  or  Canadians?  To  quote  M. 
Tremblay  again,  “II  me  semble  que  tous  les  morts  qui  dorment  dans 
ce  vieux  cimitiere  fond  de  leurs  cerfs  un  rempart  qui  rend  le  v6n6rable 
sanctuaire  inviolable.” 

I  stood  again  at  the  tiny  gate,  looking  out  over  the  water.  With 
a  sense  of  shock  I  saw  immediately  below  me,  a  great  hydroplane, 
which  must  have  made  a  landing  during  the  hour  of  service.  The 
sudden  transition  from  the  dream  of  the  ages  to  the  present  time  was 
startling.  There  lay  the  huge  mechanical  bird,  fresh  from  its  lofty 
tour  of  the  very  haunts  of  the  forest  people  for  whose  taming  this 
little  church  had  been  built,  on  the  same  beach  where  bark  canoes 
had  waited  while  their  fierce  owners  kneeled  before  God’s  altar. 

Turning  my  back  to  that  sight,  I  saw  the  village  of  700  people 
spread  before  me.  On  my  left  the  Tadousac  Hotel,  on  either  side 
fine  summer  residences.  I  heard  the  excited  chatter  of  the  twenty- 
one  “cochers”  of  Tadoussac,  who  were  gathered  nearby  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  steamboat,  with  its  hundreds  of  tourists. 

Nevertheless  there  are  few  real  changes  here.  The  very  soil  of 
the  place  cries  out  with  its  burden  of  history.  One  looks  up  to  the 
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unalterable  mountains,  witnesses  of  all  the  suffering  and  hardship; 
a  few  hundred  yards  and  one  is  in  the  sand  dunes  or  the  forest  which 
one  can  so  easily,  in  imagination,  people  again  with  the  wild  man, 
the  fur  trader,  and  the  missionary. 

Such  is  the  untamable  spirit  of  the  place.  As  Parkman  says, 
“A  desolation  of  barren  mountains  closes  around  it,  betwixt  whose 
ribs  of  rugged  granite,  bristling  with  sapins,  birches  and  firs,  the 
Saguenay  rolls  its  gloomy  waters  from  the  northern  wilderness. 

“Centuries  of  civilization  have  not  tamed  the  wildness  of  the  place, 
and  -  till  in  grim  repose,  the  mountains  hold  their  guard  around  the 
waveless  lake  that  glistens  in  their  shadow  and  doubles  in  its  sullen 
mirror,  crag,  precipice  and  forest.” 
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EE  NAPLES  AND  DIE!”  is  a  saying  familiar  to  us  all,  but 
another  well-known  writer  has  said,  “See  Quebec  and  live 
forever”! 


Let  us  wing  our  imagination  backward  to-day,  to  the  old  grim 
rock,  the  sentinel  of  the  great  river,  wrapped  in  centuries  of  silence, 
until  one  summer  morning  in  the  year  1535,  Jacques  Cartier  stepped 
from  his  boat  to  the  strip  of  beach  at  its  base. 

So  early  can  we  place  the  first  social  event  of  Quebec,  for  Jacques 
Cartier  held  a  reception  on  board  his  ship  for  Donacona  and  some  of 
his  Indians,  listening  to  the  long  harangue  of  the  great  chief,  and 
regaling  him  and  his  savages  with  bread  and  wine.  In  1608  is  re¬ 
corded  the  first  dinner  party.  Having  discovered  a  plot  against  his 
life,  Champlain  arranged  a  party  for  the  four  ring-leaders,  inviting 
them  to  come  aboard  a  certain  ship  in  order  to  “eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry”.  When  they  appeared  they  were  seized,  “Voyla  done  mes 
gallant  bien  estonnez”  writes  Champlain. 

How  the  founders  of  Quebec  spent  their  first  winter,  the  only 
one  among  them  who  could  write  has  not  recorded. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dwell  on  Champlain’s  work, 
his  bitter  struggles  with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  his  failures 
and  successes.  Soon  there  is  a  building,  a  rude  fort  raised  by  the 
efforts  of  a  few  men.  The  old  “Abitation  de  Quebec”.  In  such  a 
time  of  stress,  and  for  long  years  of  similar  circumstances,  there  is 
little  to  tell  of  the  lighter  side  of  life.  Men  and  women  were  too 
much  occupied  keeping  the  wolf  of  hunger  and  the  savage  Indian  from 
the  door,  and  of  social  intercourse  there  was  none.  Eight  years  from 
its  beginning  there  were  only  two  farms  in  cultivation  in  Quebec, 
one  by  the  Recollet  Fathers,  the  other  by  Louis  Hebert,  who  brought 
his  wife  and  children  to  Quebec  and  established  the  first  Christian 
household  in  Canada. 

Mde.  Hebert  may  certainly  be  called  the  pioneer  leader  of  Quebec 
society,  and  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  first  families  of  to-day  claim 
descent  from  this  heroine,  through  one  of  her  daughters,  Mde.  Couil- 
liard.  Her  strength  of  character,  coolness  in  danger  and  warmth  of 
heart  are  indicated  by  the  following  tale.  Towards  the  end  of  their 
three  months’  voyage  from  France,  when  all  on  board  were  reduced 
to  frantic  terror  by  the  fog  and  terrible  icebergs  that  threatened  on 
all  sides,  the  two  Recollet  Friars  were  trying  to  help  by  their  prayers, 
the  almost  frenzied  little  group;  Mde.  Hebert  is  said  to  have  raised 
her  infant  through  the  hatchway  and  asked  their  prayers  for  its 
safety. 


Her  home,  no  doubt,  was  a  frequent  resting  and  consulting  place 
for  Champlain  and  his  gentle,  beautiful  young  wife,  Helen,  who  came 
out  with  him  in  1620,  and  stayed  only  four  years.  A  child  of  luxury, 
what  must  she  have  felt,  when  in  place  of  beautiful  estate  and  gallant 
cavaliers,  she  was  met  by  dirty,  half-naked  Indians,  who  were  stupefied 
by  her  beauty,  and  by  the  marvel  of  their  own  painted  faces  reflected 
in  the  mirror  hanging  at  her  side.  The  cavaliers  were  represented  by 
a  few  ragged  Frenchmen,  who  forgot  their  chivalry  in  their  eagerness 
to  hear  what  funds  her  husband  had  brought  with  him. 

Mde.  Champlain  lived  in  the  delapidated  “Abitation”  with  three 
maids,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  she  ignored  Mde.  Herbert 
and  her  family,  as  .some  historians  would  have  us  believe.  The 
Heberts’  solidly-built  comfortable  home,  with  its  fire  in  the  stove, 
which  they  had  with  so  much  forethought  brought  with  them  from 
France,  must  have  been  almost  the  only  house  to  which  she  could 
turn,  and  although  she  was  certainly  a  lady  of  great  distinction  and 
had  her  husband’s  position  to  consider,  she  could  scarcely  ignore  the 
half-dozen  women  of  her  own  age,  nor  could  she  have  remained  even 
four  years  in  Quebec  under  the  prevailing  conditions  without  some 
companionship  during  her  h  sband’s  long  absences. 

The  life  of  Mde.  Hebert  is  mixed  with  the  principal  people  and 
events  of  Quebec  for  the  next  fifty  years.  We  find  her  acting  as 
sponsor  to  numerous  Indian  babies,  protecting  frightened  settlers 
when  chased  by  yelling  savages,  opening  her  home  to  wandering 
voyageurs  and  traders;  and,  in  truth,  playing  the  part  of  the  thrifty, 
provident,  hospitable  matron  in  the  midst  of  waste  and  improvidence, 
for  the  settlement  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  starvation  at  the  time  of 
the  English  invasion  under  Kirke  and  almost  all  the  French  settlers 
returned  to  France. 

Louis  Hebert  had  died  after  ten  years  in  Canada,  but  his  indomit¬ 
able  widow  remained  with  her  family,  accepting  twenty  acres  apiece 
from  Kirke  and  all  Quebec  looked  to  her,  especially  the  Recollet 
Friars,  who  viewed  with  pleasure  and  relief  the  cleanness  and  order 
that  prevailed  in  her  palisaded  house — as  compared  with  the  filth, 
squalor  and  smoke  of  the  Indian  wigwams.  She  even  entertained 
the  peaceful  Hurons,  under  strict  surveillance,  however,  for  they 
were  great  thieves  and  with  various  devices  for  getting  rid  of  them, 
for  they  were  of  the  class  of  visitor  who  never  knows  when  to  go  home. 
We  may  imagine  her  grief  and  loneliness  over  the  departure  of  the 
French  and  with  what  joy  she  waved  a  welcoming  flag  for  Champlain 
on  his  return  in  1622.  We  are  told  that  Mass  was  celebrated  by  two 
Jesuit  priests  in  her  house  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Surely  the  life 
of  this  noble,  big-hearted  woman  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  self- 
sacrificing,  dauntless  courage  of  that  time. 

From  now  on  we  find  English  names  cropping  up  and  that  of 
Surgeon  Giffard,  who  built  the  Manor  House  at  Beauport  cannot  be 
left  out;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  seignuries,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  over,  although  this  paper  is  concerned  principally 
with  the  city  life. 

When  Richelieu  formed  the  fur-trading  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Associates,  he  was  given  by  the  King  the  privilege  of  distributing  the 
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new  duchies,  baronies,  etc.,  which  was,  of  course,  impossible,  where 
there  were  no  people,  so  he  formed  Seignuries.  The  system  existed 
until  the  final  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759,  having  nobly  helped  the  colon¬ 
ization  of  the  country  and  created  a  national  spirit  which  still  lives. 
The  seigneuries  were  generally  divided  into  farms  of  ninety  acres. 
These  lands  were  rented  at  a  fixed  rate  to  others,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  speculation  in  land— also  the  more  land  rented,  the  more  money 
came  in  to  the  seigneur,  so  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  people  his  land. 
The  real  cultivator  of  the  soil  was  the  Censitaire,  who  was  the  broad 
base  of  the  feudal  pyramid.  For  the  most  part  the  life  of  Seigneur 
and  family  was  most  simple,  needs  must,  for  many  were  poorer 
than  their  censitaires,  but  there  was  usually  a  social  gulf  fixed  between 
the  cottage  and  the  Manor  House;  even  the  church  marked  it. 
The  Seigneur  had  a  special  pew;  he  was  censed  first;  he  received  the 
water  first  at  Communion;  he  took  precedence  in  processions;  and 
was  specially  recommended  from  the  pulpit  to  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation. 

Professor  Wrong  says,  "I  once  asked  a  habitant,  who  remembered 
the  old  days,  whether  the  Seigneur  was  really  a  very  great  man  in 
the  village.  He  replied  with  something  like  awe  in  his  voice,  ‘Mon¬ 
sieur,  il  6tait  le  Roi,  l’Empereur  du  village’.” 

To  return  to  the  development  of  city  life.  We  now  reach  the 
founding  of  the  famous  Ursuline  Convent  by  Mde.  de  la  Peltrie,  a 
widow  of  wealth  and  position  in  France — a  mere  girl,  beautiful, 
charming,  smiling  mouth  and  mischievous  dark  eyes.  After  five 
years  of  marriage  she  was  left  a  widow.  A  severe  illness  followed, 
during  which  she  had  a  dream  which  resulted  in  the  idea  of  coming 
to  Canada.  Her  father  rigourously  opposed  such  a  course,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  his  death  that  she  was  free  to  follow  her  desire. 
With  a  little  party  of  six  or  seven  other  women  she  arrived  in  Quebec, 
in  August,  1639.  What  a  reception  they  would  receive!  Probably 
nearly  all  the  250  settlers  then  in  Canada  would  be  present  on  the 
shore.  Governor  Montmagny  (successor  to  Champlain,  who  had 
died  on  Christmas  Day,  1635),  attended  by  a  small  retinue  of  soldiers 
attired  in  all  the  martial  splendour  they  could  muster.  Neaiby  the 
Missionaries  in  long,  black  cloaks  and  wide-brimmed  hats  make  a  foil 
to  the  gay  soldiers.  Aloof,  a  group  of  half-naked  Indians,  fierce, 
ugly  in  their  paint.  In  another  group,  Mde.  Couillard  and  grown-up 
children;  also  Surgeon  Giffard,  wife  and  daughters;  and  fair  Made¬ 
leine  De  Repentigny,  daughter  of  the  admiral  of  the  French  fleet. 
In  the  foreground,  Father  le  Jeune,  ready  to  receive  them,  perhaps 
with  a  misgiving  heart.  To  the  booming  of  cannon,  these  dainty 
women  stepped  ashore,  as  Father  le  Jeune  records,  “Coming  forth 
from  their  floating  prison  as  fresh  and  rosy  as  when  they  left  their 
homes.”  We  are  told  that  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  kissed  the 
soil  of  their  new  country.  They  then  proceeded,  no  doubt  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  crowd  of  those  gathered  to  meet  them,  to  Champlain’s 
little  church,  which  still  stands  on  its  first  site,  to  return  thanks  for  a 
safe  journey. 

Life  in  Quebec  at  this  time  was  grim  rather  than  gay.  Canada 
was  continually  under  terror  of  the  Indians,  besides  being  torn  by 
domestic  quarrels.  Bishop  Laval  calls  it  “a  little  hell  of  discord”. 
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The  Government,  through  fur  companies,  had  been  sadly  at  fault  and 
the  King  sent  out  three  men  to  settle  domestic  troubles  and  deal  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  Iroquois.  De  Courcelles  as  Governor,  Talon  as 
Superintendent,  and  de  Tracy  as  King’s  Representative.  Gilbert 
Parker  gives  the  following  description  of  de  Tracy’s  arrival,  the  others 
being  still  on  the  seas.  “The  cannon  of  Fort  St.  Louis  boomed  a 
welcome  down  the  gorge  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  the  eager  burghers 
crowded  the  ramparts  and  prepared  to  welcome  the  most  distinguished 
company  in  the  most  brilliant  pageant  yet  seen  upon  the  soil  of  New 
France.  The  Royal  Pennant  flew  at  the  masthead  and  the  decks 
were  thronged  with  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan- 
Salieres,  whom  the  King  has  sent  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  New 
France.  In  the  midst  stood  the  stately  Marquis,  gorgeous  in  vice¬ 
regal  robes  and  attended  by  a  suite  of  nobles  and  gallants  from  the 
Court  of  Fontainebleu.  Presently  the  gay-decked  pinnace  drew  in 
to  the  landing-stage  of  the  cul-de-sac  where  stood  the  notables  of  the 
new  world  city.  Bishop  Laval,  in  pontificals,  surrounded  by  the 
priests  of  his  diocese,  awaited  the  royal  envoy  at  the  top  of  Mountain 
Hill — the  then  tortuous  pathway  of  corduroy,  by  which  de  Tracy  and 
his  glittering  retinue  made  their  toilsome  way  to  the  public  square 
by  the  Jesuit  College.”  After  the  arrival  of  the  Carignan  regiment, 
Quebec  became  a  place  of  men  and  there  was  actually  a  matrimonial 
famine,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  women.  Talon  was  indefatigable 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  colony  and  he  speedily  applied  to  France  for 
wives. 

In  1665  the  first  consignment  of  100  King’s  girls,  as  they  were 
termed,  were  sent.  In  the  next  year  double  the  number  came  and 
yet  more  were  needed,  especially  for  the  Seigneurs  and  officers. 
So  Talon,  with  grim  humour,  as  Parker  says,  asks  for  a  consignment 
of  young  ladies.  Betrothal  and  marriage  were  not  exactly  ceremon¬ 
ious  at  this  time.  The  girls  must  all  be  married  within  a  fortnight 
and  heavy  was  the  punishment  of  the  man  who  would  not  take  unto 
himself  a  wife.  Officer’s  daughters  must  have  for  dowry,  200  francs, 
four  sheets,  two  tablecloths,  six  napkins  of  linen  and  hemp,  a  mattress, 
a  blanket,  kettle,  two  dishes,  six  spoons  and  six  tin  plates,  a  pot  and 
kettle,  a  table  and  two  benches,  a  kneeding  trough,  chest  with  lock 
and  key,  a  cow  and  a  pair  of  swine.  A  poor  girl  need  bring  only  a 
barrel  of  pork! 

Canadian  society  was  beginning  to  form  itself.  It  was  by  design 
that  an  aristocratic  class  was  created.  For  the  most  part  the  noblesse 
were  either  officers  of  the  disbanded  Carignan-Salieres  regiment  or 
gentilhommes  who  had  come  to  Canada  in  search  of  adventure  or 
gain.  But  the  leisure  class  soon  became  the  starving  class  and  a 
great  nuisance  to  the  authorities. 

However,  worldly  customs  came  creeping  in  with  the  old  world  boys 
and  girls.  The  mission  was  developing  to  a  colony.  Frivolity 
flourished,  encouraged  by  the  eminent,  but  worldly-minded,  Count 
Frontenac.  Of  the  first  ball  there  is  little  record,  except  that  it  was 
considered  wise  after  the  arrival  of  so  many  soldiers  and  King’s  girls 
to  have  some  amusement  so  that  these  new  recruits  might  be  beguiled 
into  remaining.  The  first  theatrical  performance  also  took  place. 
It  must  have  been  an  amazing  affair  being  a  serio-comedy  given  at 
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the  suggestion  of  the  Governor  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin, 
later  Louis  XVI.  Father  le  Jeune  says,  “I  would  not  have  believed 
that  such  a  splendid  performance  could  have  been  given  in  Quebec”. 
It  was  a  presentation  intended  to  frighten  the  Indians,  pictures  of 
lost  souls  in  torment,  etc.,  and  had  a  great  effect  temporarily. 

Phipp’s  siege  of  Quebec  changed  the  ladies  from  devotees  of  folly 
and  fashion  to  devout  church-goers,  but  when  the  siege  was  repulsed 
“Quebec  became  a  miniature  Paris”.  The  historian  Charlevoix  says 
of  the  years  between  1720  and  1729,  “There  were  about  7,000  people 
in  Quebec  lacking  nothing  for  agreeable  society,  a  Governor  with  a 
state  major  of  the  nobility;  officers  and  troops;  an  Intendant  with  a 
superior  council,  etc.;  a  commissaire  de  marine;  a  grand  prevost; 
and  a  grand  master  of  waters  and  forest.  Merchants  of  wealthy  (at 
least  they  lived  as  if  they  were  wealthy!)  religious  orders.  In  the 
salons  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  Intendant  were  found  circles  as 
brilliant  as  could  be  found  anywhere.  Plenty  of  material  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  each  one  contributing  his  best.  They  played;  they  had  parties 
in  summer  in  caleches  or  canoes;  and  in  winter  in  sleighs  or  skating. 
They  also  hunted  a  great  deal,  many  of  the  gentlemen  depending  on 
the  chase  for  their  living.”  Current  news  was  reduced  to  a  few  things, 
because  the  country  furnished  almost  nothing,  and  the  news  from 
Europe  came  all  at  once,  but  covered  a  good  part  of  the  year.  They 
discovered  the  past  and  conjectured  upon  the  future;  science  and  the 
beaux  arts  had  their  turn  and  conversation  did  not  flag. 

The  stately  dames  of  the  Canadian  Court  rivalled  their  sisters 
across  the  seas  in  extravagance  and  prodigality,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  mother  country. 

Parkman  tells  us  that  with  winter,  the  long  season  of  leisure  and 
amusement  began.  The  New  Year  brought  visits  and  mutual  gifts. 
Thence  till  Lent,  dinner  parties  were  frequent,  sometimes  familiar 
and  sometimes  ceremonious.  The  Governor’s  little  court  at  the 
Chateau  was  a  standing  example  to  all  aspiring  spirits,  and  forms  and 
orders  of  precedence  were  punctiliously  observed.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  burghers  are  said  to  have  been  superior  to  women 
of  the  corresponding  class  in  France.  “They  have  wit,”  says  La 
Potherie,  “delicacy,  good  voice,  and  a  great  fondness  for  dancing. 
They  are  discreet  and  not  much  given  to  flirting,  but  when  they 
undertake  to  catch  a  lover,  it  is  not  easy  to  escape  the  bonds  of  hy¬ 
men.”  On  the  other  hand  Peter  Kalm  says:  “The  behaviour  of  the 
ladies  seemed  to  me  somewhat  too  free  at  Quebec.  They  are  not  very 
industrious.  The  young  ladies,  especially  those  of  higher  rank,  get 
up  at  seven  and  dress  till  nine,  drinking  their  coffee  at  the  same  time. 
When  they  are  dressed  they  place  themselves  near  a  window  that 
opens  into  the  street,  take  up  some  needlework  and  sew  a  stitch  now 
and  then,  but  turn  their  eyes  into  the  street  most  of  the  time.”  Again 
he  writes:  “People  of  Quebec  are  of  lively  spirit;  and  gentle,  polite 
manners  are  common  to  all.  They  give  much  time  to  their  dress 
and  appearance.  The  gentlemen  usually  wear  their  own  hair,  but 
some  have  wigs.  People  of  quality  wear  their  linen  trimmed  with 
lace;  all  the  officers  of  the  Crown  wear  swords.  .  .  .  Quebec 
women  seem  dressed  in  grand  toilettes  all  day  as  if  for  a  reception  at 
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Court.  They  dress  their  hair  elaborately  every  day  and  papillottent 
each  night.  .  .  .  The  Quebecquoise  is  a  true  French  lady  by 

education  and  manners.  She  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
converse  often  with  people  of  the  nobility,  who  come  from  France  to 
visit  Quebec  each  year.” 

Perhaps  the  years  just  before  the  fall  of  Quebec  were  the  most 
dissipated  in  social  circles ;  apparently  no  tale  is  too  wild  or  too  coarse 
to  be  credited,  and,  finally,  scandal  and  intrigue  culminated  in  the 
administration  of  the  infamous  Intendant  Bigot  and  his  shameless 
associates. 

The  late  Abb&  Casgrain  tells  us  that  Bigot,  physically,  was  a 
man  of  small  stature,  with  red  hair  and  an  ugly  face.  He  was  inflicted 
with  an  incurable  disease,  but,  notwithstanding  his  delicate  health, 
he  was  as  indefatigable  in  pleasure-seeking,  as  in  work.  Haughty 
with  his  inferiors,  supercillious  in  command,  he  was  conciliatory  with 
his  equals.  He  was  extremely  prodigal  and  an  ungovernable  gambler. 
He  had  made  a  little  Versailles  of  the  Intendency,  but  with  all  his 
vices  he  had  the  real  qualities  of  ability,  energy,  and  business  ex¬ 
perience.  During  his  time  there  were  two  centres  of  prominence: 
the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  representing  military  officialdom,  and  the 
Intendent’s  Palace,  representing  civic  officialdom. 

The  old  Chateau  St.  Louis  was  a  picturesque  structure,  crowning 
its  conspicuous  position  by  a  medieval  roof  of  steep  pitch,  while  a 
gallery  two  hundred  feet  in  length  ran  along  the  outside,  supported 
by  tall  buttresses.  On  the  east  side  a  courtyard,  partly  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  partly  by  houses.  The  main  room  was  low,  with 
raftered  ceilings.  Later  on  Haldimand  added  a  handsome  new  range 
of  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court,  where  the  apartments 
of  the  Governor  and  his  family  confronted  the  Place  d’Armes.  In 
this  historic  place  many  of  the  Assemblies  and  Balls  took  place,  as 
we  shall  try  to  describe  shortly.  Peter  Kalm,  a  Swedish  botanist, 
who  visited  at  the  Chateau  during  the  regime  of  de  la  Gallissoniere 
was  an  excellent  observer,  and  is  quoted  several  times.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Intendent’s  house  was  of  a  size  fit  for  a  palace,  and  soon 
received  that  name.  It  was  covered  with  tin  and  stood  in  second 
Lower  Town,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  St.  Charles,  in  fact,  Dr. 
Doughty  tells  us,  just  where  Boswell’s  brewery  is  now  situated; 
hence  the  name  of  “the  old  palais”  which  that  district  bears.  At 
that  time,  of  course,  all  the  ground  now  covered  by  railway  tracks  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  depot  was  overflowed  by  the  St.  Charles  River 
and  was  a  beautiful  location  for  a  residence.  Charlevoix  says  the 
best  in  the  city.  There  was  a  terraced  lawn  bordered  with  flower 
beds,  birds  sang  in  the  willow  trees,  and  the  Angelus  echoed  from 
the  Charlesbourgh  church  through  a  quiet  woodland  across  the  river 
where  lay  the  well-ordered  grounds  of  the  Jesuit  monastery.  A  block 
of  buildings  went  by  the  name  of  “le  palais”;  an  arched  gateway 
facing  a  sheer  cliff  led  into  a  large  courtyard  in  which  were  situated 
the  entrances  to  the  Intendent’s  residence,  court  of  justice,  King’s 
stores  and  prison.  The  place  was  called  ‘‘La  Friponne”  by  the  people 
on  account  of  its  scenes  of  ribald  revelry. 
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In  sharp  contrast  to  Bigot  was  Governor  Montcalm,  that  perfect 
example  of  the  best  type  of  French  soldier-aristocrat.  Someone  has 
said:  “A  great  man  Champlain  brought  new  France  to  birth,  her  end 
was  ennobled  by  the  death  of  Montcalm”. 

He  came  to  reside  in  Quebec  about  1757,  having  hitherto  preferred 
Montreal.  He  lived  in  a  house  of  Decheneau’s  on  Rue  des  Ramparts. 
Here  he  entertained  Quebec  society;  he  read,  he  wrote,  he  studied, 
visiting  chiefly  the  home  of  Marin  de  la  Naudiere,  admiring  greatly 
the  latter’s  wife.  However,  for  a  time  he  fell  under  the  charm  of 
the  famous  Angelique  des  Meloises,  Mde.  de  Pean,  called  also  the 
Pompadour  of  Canada. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  influential  citizen  of  Quebec,  and 
married  Hugues  de  Pean,  an  associate  in  fraud.  She  was  educated 
in  the  Ursulines  Convent,  being  taught  all  she  ought  to  know,  ‘‘and 
came  forth  a  beautiful  girl,  with  fondness  for  dress,  love  of  admiration, 
and  aspirations  for  power  and  great  wealth”.  Lively,  witty,  mild  and 
obliging,  and  most  amusing  in  conversation.  In  appearance,  she  was 
tall,  with  bronze-gold  hair,  fair  complexion,  magnetic  eyes,  and  all 
the  graces  of  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  world.  She  had  many 
“affaires”  before  she  married,  and  although  her  intimacy  with  Bigot 
was  well  known,  the  highest  in  the  land  were  obliged  to  bow  down  to 
her.  The  “New  Pompadour”  lived  in  luxury,  but  she  could  not 
control  Bigot’s  fickle  fancy.  The  house  which  he  gave  her,  on  St. 
Louis  Street  is  still  in  use — and  there  she  lived  in  undiminished  splen¬ 
dour  until  twenty  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
In  one  of  his  letters  Montcalm  writes  of  an  entertainment  at  Bigot’s 
house.  “Sunday  there  were  eighty  people  for  supper,  many  ladies,  a 
concert,  gambling,  etc.”  Two  days  later  he  writes:  “The  Intendent 
invited,  on  the  occasion  of  a  concert  given  by  the  officers  and  ladies 
a  large  company.  The  music  was  good  as  could  be  expected  in  this 
country  where  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  fine  arts.  Play  was 
so  high  and  so  absurd,  that  I  thought  them  fools,  or  at  least,  suffering 
from  a  fever.  I  never  expect  to  see  a  larger  party  except  at  the  King’s 
Court  .  .  .  rooms  well  lighted  and  nothing  lacking,  if  the  host 

had  not  been  absorbed  in  gambling  that  the  supper  was  kept  waiting 
from  9  p.m.  until  midnight.”  Again:  “On  King’s  day,  a  big  supper 
at  the  Intendent’s.  I,  of  course,  had  ‘la  feve’  and  Mde.  de  Pean  was 
my  queen  .  .  .  supper  for  eighty  served  as  cold  as  ice  . 

The  tone  of  decency  and  politeness  is  vanished  from  the  house  where 
it  should  be  .  .  .” 

Many  of  the  women  were  not  averse  to  gambling  and  the  gaiety 
of  the  Palace  repeated  itself  in  the  private  homes.  We  hear  again 
from  Montcalm:  “On  Wednesday  there  was  an  assembly  at  Mde. 
Varin’s.  On  Friday  the  Chevalier  de  Levis  gave  a  rout.  He  invited 
sixty  ladies  and  got  only  thirty,  and  a  great  crowd  of  men.  Rooms 
well-lighted,  excellent  order,  plenty  of  refreshments  of  every  kind  all 
through  the  evening,  and  the  company  stayed  until  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning!  As  for  me,  I  went  to  bed  early.  I  had  had  that  day  eight 
ladies  at  a  supper  given  to  Mde.  Varin.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  half 
a  dozen  more  at  another  supper — the  gallant  Chevalier  is  to  give  yet 
another  ball.” 
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The  rage  for  play  got  beyond  all  bounds,  £1,000  being  lost  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  Montcalm  confined  himself  to  visiting 
the  Palace  formally  once  a  week,  finally  being  obliged  to  complain  to 
France.  Eventually,  Bigot’s  downfall  was  as  colossal  as  his  triumph . 

From  Franquet  we  hear  something  of  the  excursions  made  to 
outside  places,  and  of  the  scale  upon  which  these  excursions  were 
organized. 

Once,  in  the  event  of  accompanying  General  du  Quesne  on.  his 
way  to  Three  Rivers,  he  speaks  of  the  number  of  horses  and  sleighs 
required,  and  of  the  number  of  servants  taken,  as  follows:  “Grouped 
on  the  Place  d’Armes,  between  the  Convent  of  the  Recollets  and  the 
porte  d’honneur  of  the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  more  than  thirty  horses 
pranced  impatiently,  shaking  their  heads  and  bells.  The  General 
starts  and  the  rest  follow,  driving  out  to  the  country  by  the  St.  Louis 
Gate,  to  the  noise  of  a  volley  of  cannon,  and  driving  through  a  mist 
of  powdery  snow.  It  was  very  cold.  They  stopped  at  Pointe  aux 
Trembles  for  supper,  which  was  prepared  with  great  energy  in  the 
convent  and  served  at  5  o’clock  in  the  evening,  followed  by  play  until 
1  a.m.  The  day  after  the  Goyernor’s  departure,  all  drove  home — 
these  excursions  being  conducted  with  as  much  luxury  en  route  as  at 
home.” 

The  siege  and  taking  of  Quebec  by  the  English  gave  society  a 
severe  set-back,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  right  itself.  Many  of  the 
Seigneurs  went  back  to  France,  but  in  some  cases  were  so  disappointed 
by  their  reception  there,  that  they  were  glad  to  return  to  Canada 
under  British  rule.  Many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  by  General 
Murray,  but  so  ground  down  had  the  people  been  under  Bigot,  that 
the  changes  proved  to  be  for  the  better.  Society  threaded  its  way 
through  troubles  of  dual  language,  etc.,  and  de  Gaspe  tells  us  one 
quite  amusing  tale  in  this  connection  which  must  be  given. 

General  Murray  lived  at  “Sans  Bruit”  on  the  St.  Foye  road  above 
the  St.  Charles  valley.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  an  order  in 
writing  for  various  articles  to  one  of  the  merchants,  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen:  You  will  send  me  as  soon  as  convenient,  the  follow¬ 
ing  goods  .  .  . — Murray. 

Sans  Bruit,  June  1st.” 

“Here  is  a  queer  order,”  said  one  of  the  merchants,  “does  he  take 
us  for  smugglers,  that  he  wishes  the  goods  delivered  secretly,  without 
noise?”  “Never  mind,”  said  his  partner,  “these  English  are  such 
eccentric  characters  that  I  am  never  astonished  at  anything  they 
may  do  or  say.  In  winter  we  wear  our  woollen  stockings  inside  our 
shoes;  they  on  the  outside.  We  wear  our  waistcoats  under  our 
coats,  they  over.  Fortunately,  the  night  is  dark  and  I  will  undertake 
to  deliver  the  goods  unseen  and  unknown.”  The  story  goes  on  to 
tell  how,  at  1  a.m.,  he  had  difficulty  in  rousing  the  General’s  house, 
and  was  received  with  much  indignation  by  the  steward,  who  told 
him  to  go  to  the  devil.  At  last  the  General  opened  his  window  and 
upon  the  ill-used  merchant  saying  that  he  was  trying  to  carry  out  the 
General’s  orders — “you  shall  send  sans  bruit”,  the  greatly  amused 
officer  explained  the  name  of  his  house. 
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In  the  letters  of  Emily  Montague,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Quebec  in 
1769,  we  find  fascinating  glimpses  of  the  social  life  of  this  period, 
according  to  her,  it  consisted  of  “nothing  but  balls,  cards  and  parties 
of  pleasure”.  On  one  occasion  the  Governor’s  Ball  is  described  as 
“an  enchanting  affair.  More  than  three  hundred  persons  at  it,  about 
three-quarters  men,  all  gay  and  well-dressed.  The  English  officers 
are  an  immense  social  success.  The  women  very  handsome,  the 
supper  elegant  .  .  .  Danced  all  night  till  four  o’clock  in  the 

morning,  if  you  will  allow  the  expression,  without  being  in  the  least 
fatigued  .  .  .  The  little  Fitzgerald  was  my  partner,  who  also 

grows  upon  one  extremely;  the  monkey  has  a  way  of  being  attentive 
and  cavalier  by  turns,  which  has  an  amazing  effect — nothing  attracts 
a  woman  of  my  temper  so  much  to  a  lover  as  being  a  little  in  fear  of 
losing  him,  and  he  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  the  thing  admirably.”  She 
also  speaks  of  the  Assemblies  at  the  Governor’s  and  describes  Cana¬ 
dian  ladies  to  some  extent: 

“There  is  a  most  agreeable  Assembly  every  Thursday  night  at 
the  Governor’s.  We  sweep  into  the  room  with  such  a  train  of  beaux 
as  draws  every  eye  upon  us;  the  rest  of  the  fellows  crowd  around  us, 
the  misses  draw  up,  blush,  and  flutter  their  fans,  and  your  little  Belle 
sits  down  with  such  a  fancy  impertinent  consciousness  in  her  counte¬ 
nance  as  is  really  provoking.  Emily,  on  the  contrary,  looks  mild 
and  humble,  and  seems  by  her  civil,  decent  air  to  apologise  to  them 
for  being  so  much  more  agreeable  than  themselves,  which  is  a  fault,  I 
for  one,  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  .  Canadian  ladies 

have  the  vivacity  of  the  French,  with  a  superior  share  of  beauty. 
Their  manners  are  good  and  they  are  young  and  sprightly  to  the  last 
gasp.  Daughter  and  mother  and  grandmother  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
same  French  country  dance  .  .  .  The  noblesse  have  large 

families,  the  daughters  are  educated  at  the  convents,  also  the  little 
knowledge  of  Canadians  is  confined  to  the  sex :  very  few  even  of  them 
being  able  to  write  their  own  names,  only  two  ladies  who  read,  both 
are  over  fifty  years  old  and  regarded  as  prodigies  of  learning.”  Also. 
“The  French  ladies  never  walk,  except  in  the  evenings,  and  then 
only  within  the  walls  of  Quebec.  They  saunter  slowly  after  supper, 
in  a  particular  battery,  which  is  a  kind  of  little  mall.” 

In  another  place  she  says:  “They  are  squabbling  at  Quebec,  I 
hear,  about  I  cannot  tell  what.  Some  dregs  of  old  disputes,  it  seems, 
which  have  not  had  time  to  settle.  My  father  says  the  politics  of 
Canada  are  as  complete  and  as  difficult  to  be  understood,  as  the 
German  system.  I  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  so  that  I  may  have  a 
chance  for  admirers  among  both  parties.”  A  woman’s  point  of  view, 
surely!  Just  one  more  of  her  racy  descriptions:  “New  Year’s  day 
we  had  a  million  beaux  here,  notwithstanding  the  severe  cold — ’tis 
the  Canadian  custom  to  visit  all  the  ladies  on  New  Year’s  day,  who 
sit  dressed  in  form  to  be  killed.  I  assure  you,  however,  our  kisses 
could  not  warm  them,  but  we  were  obliged,  to  our  everlasting  dis¬ 
grace,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  raspberry  brandy.  You  would  have  died 
to  see  the  men,  they  look  just  like  so  many  bears  in  their  open  carrioles, 
all  wrapped  in  furs  from  head  to  foot,  you  see  nothing  of  the  human 
form  appear  but  the  tip  of  a  nose.  They  have  entire  coats  of  beaver 
skin  exactly  like  Friday’s,  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  casques  upon  their 
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heads  like  the  old  knights-errrant  in  romance.  You  never  saw  such 
tremendous  figures.” 

One  wonders  how  the  Highland  officers  fared,  as  it  is  known  that 
they  kept  to  their  kilts  until  the  nuns  took  to  knitting  stockings  for 
them.  Now  we  must  leave  fascinating  Emily  and  move  on  to  another 
stage. 

Lady  Dorchester,  having  been  brought  up  and  educated  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  was  very  partial  to  the  French,  and  as  chatelaine,  was  a  great 
success;  her  entertainments  being  conducted  with  much  dignity. 
De  Gasp6  tells  us  that  Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards  King  William 
IV,  caused  her  much  anxiety  at  her  balls  by  choosing  his  partners 
where  he  listed 'rather  than  where  ceremony  required. 

Lady  Dorchester  lived  to  a  great  age.  Though  a  small  woman, 
she  was  awe-inspiring  to  a  degree.  .  .  .  Her  hair  was  lifted  high 

with  lace  and  scarlet  ribbons,  her  dress  costly  and  elaborate.  She 
wore  scarlet  shoes  and  gold  buttons,  and  carried  an  ebony  cane. 
On  entering  a  room  she  would  bow  graciously  to  the  assembled  com¬ 
pany,  even  when  it  consisted  of  the  family  only. 

We  must  hurry  over  the  days  of  Haldimand,  touching  upon  the 
building  of  the  first  Citadel,  which  was  in  use  from  1779  to  1823. 
His  addition  to  the  Chateau  St.  Louis  consisted  mainly  of  a  large 
assembly-room  for  use  upon  state  occasions.  It  is  said  to  have  had 
the  finest  dancing  floor  in  Canada  and  objections  were  made  to 
gentlemen  guests  marring  it  with  their  “creepers”.  While  the  wing 
was  being  built  a  curious  old  stone  was  found  bearing  a  shield  with  a 
gilt  maltese  cross  and  the  date  1647.  His  Excellency  ordered  it  to 
be  placed  “in  the  cheek  of  the  gate”.  The  old  chateau  was  burned 
in  1834,  but  Haldimand’s  wing  was  used  as  a  Normal  School  until 
1892,  when  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  new  hotel,  the 
Chateau  Frontenac,  the  southwest  wing  of  which  covers  the  site  of 
Haldimand’s  Castle;  the  maltese  stone,  now  inserted  in  the  wall 
above  the  porte  cochere  of  the  hotel,  to-day  rivals  in  interest  the 
Chien  d’Or  of  the  postoffice. 

Haldimand’s  house  at  Montmorency  Falls  was  used  as  a  residence 
by  Queen  Victoria’s  father,  then  Prince  Edward,  and  as  Kent  House 
is  well-known  to  tourists. 

With  Prince  Edward’s  return  his  regiment,  the  7th  Fusiliers,  a 
most  popular  regiment,  whose  dances  and  band  concerts  are  lavishly 
praised.  During  this  time  Horatio  Nelson  spent  a  month  in  port,  on 
account  of  scurvy  among  the  sailors  of  the  Albermarle.  He  writes  to 
his  father:  “Health,  that  greatest  of  blessings,  is  what  I  have  never 
truly  enjoyed  until  I  saw  Fair  Canada!”  He  found  more  than  the 
climate  fair,  for  he  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Simpson,  a  belle  of  the 
town,  and  when  his  ship  was  ordered  away,  he  refused  to  leave  her, 
and  had  to  be  carried  aboard  by  force. 

Mrs.  Simcoe’s  diary  gives  many  interesting  incidents  of  her  stay 
in  the  Capital  of  Lower  Canada.  She  mentions  dining  at  “Sans 
Bruit”,  at  “Woodfield”,  Dr.  Mabane’s  residence,  and  with  Mde.  Baby, 
wife  of  a  French  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  she  describes 
many  of  the  viands.  She  refers  to  Mde.  Duval’s  “salon”  as  being 
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“of  some  effect”  and  she  also  informs  us  that  one  “casmmettes”  (or 
bomb-proof  chambers)  near  St.  Louis  Gate  had  been  fitted  up  as  a 
theatre  and  some  Canadian  gentlemen  presented  the  French  play 
“Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui”  by  Moliere.  Mrs.  Simcoe  is  described  as 
a  most  lovable  woman,  highly  educated,  well  informed,  bright,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  always  ready  to  join  in  the  social  festivities  that  were  a  great 
feature  in  Quebec  a  century  ago. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  Canadian  home  life  as  told  in  the  letter  of  a 
British  officer:  “Dinner  was  entirely  after  the  French  fashion  and 
displayed  with  much  taste,  but  such  was  the  perverseness  of  my 
English  stomach  that  it  could  not  relish  one  of  the  main  dishes;  and 
although  I  endeavoured  to  eat  out  of  compliment,  the  master  of  the 
house  perceived  I  did  not  do  it  with  any  gusto,  and  after  regretting 
that  I  had  not  learned  to  appreciate  this  cuisine,  remarked  that  when 
next  I  dined  with  them  “J’aurai  d’avoir  du  roast  beef  et  du  plum 
pudding,  que  les  Anglais  aiment  tant.”  Afterwards,  lest  his  guest 
should  be  displeased  at  this  raillery,  with  politeness  truly  French,  he 
filled  his  glass  and  added  “Allons,  Monsieur,  versez  et  Vive  le  Roi 
d’Angleterre!’.” 

Cristine  Nairn  must  not  be  overlooked.  A  daughter  of  Colonel 
Nairn  of  the  78th  Highlanders,  one  of  the  first  Seigneurs  of  Murray 
Bay,  she  much  preferred  Quebec,  and  was  one  of  its  belles.  Miss 
Mabane  was  very  fond  of  Cristine,  and  kept  her  at  “Woodfield”  for 
long  visits.  Her  father  was  very  proud  of  Cristine’s  social  success. 
He  says:  “I  saw  her  dance  at  a  ball  at  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s 
and  she  seemed  at  no  loss  for  genteel  partners.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  her  and  do  not  in  the  least  grudge  her,  so  long  as  she  is  esteemed 
by  the  best  Company  in  the  place.” 

We  observe  that  in  the  summer,  society  had  already  begun  to  go 
to  Murray  Bay. 

A  supper  party  at  Colonel  River’s  house  is  described  as:  “A  most 
agreeable  evening,  with  a  very  large  company  and  most  admirable 
supper,  exquisite  wines,  an  elegant  dessert  of  preserved  fruits,  and 
everybody  in  spirits  and  good  humour.  Colonel  Rivers  the  soul  of 
the  entertainment  and  we  stayed  till  4  a.m.  The  fiddles  were  excel¬ 
lent,  there  is  no  entertaining  in  Canada  without  them.”  Another 
interesting  event  is:  “In  February,  a  jaunt  to  the  Island  of  Orleans 
by  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  and  the  exciting  perils  of  the  long 
descent  to  the  river  and  across  to  the  Island  where  dinner  was  eaten 
out-of-doors  on  six  feet  of  snow  in  the  charming  enlivening  warmth 
of  the  fires.”  On  another  occasion  all  society  gathered  on  Cape 
Diamond  to  see  the  ice  go  out. 

We  are  now  reaching  a  period  when  class  distinction  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  marked.  In  the  earlier  days,  when  people  were  more  on  a 
level  in  point  of  property,  there  was  more  real  friendship  and  sociali- 
bility.  Entertaining  was  becoming  more  ostentatious,  subscription 
dances  became  the  fashion;  snobbish  ideas  crept  in;  hostilities  ran 
so  high  between  the  great  little  and  the  little  great,  that  two  separate 
assemblies  had  to  be  arranged,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Societe 
de  Bal  of  the  middle  classes  was  more  agreeable  than  the  Grand 
Assembly  of  the  fashionables,  and  that  numbers  from  the  latter 
frequented  the  former,  so  that  a  compromise  was  effected  and  finally 
the  Quebec  Assembly  was  arranged. 
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There  was  a  building  called  a  theatre  by  this  time,  but  its  per¬ 
formers  were  worse  than  strolling  players,  and  changed  like  stars. 
Only  one  drunken  woman  who  took  the  female  parts,  boys  were  used 
for  the  rest.  During  the  time  of  Sir  James  Craig,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Usher  of  Boston  visited  Quebec,  with  their  company,  and  performed 
several  nights  under  Sir  James  Craig’s  patronage — the  first  time  he 
had  honored  the  theatre  with  his  presence.  The  historian  remarks 
somewhat  ill-humoredly:  “They  must  have  done  well,  for  from  their 
sleek  countenances  and  decent  appearance  I  easily  perceived  they  had 
met  with  success;  they  were  very  shabby  on  arrival  from  the  States.” 
Concerts  were  held  sometimes,  in  the  winter,  but  seldom  and  they 
were  very  expensive.  There  were  only  two  music  masters.  Besides 
several  Free  Mason,  lodges,  there  were  only  two  social  clubs — one  a 
benefit  society  for  relief  of  distressed  members,  the  other  the  Baron’s 
Club.  It  originally  went  by  the  name  of  the  Beefsteak  Club  and 
consisted  of  twenty-one  members,  chiefly  merchants. 

Sir  James  gave  a  purse  for  the  first  horse-racing,  which  must  have 
been  an  odd  sight,  the  contestants  being  the  officers  in  their  uniforms 
against  the  habitants  in  long  coats,  bonnets  rouges  and  their  inevit¬ 
able  pipes;  many  riding  without  saddles. 

But  where  shall  we  stop?  Papineau  stands  out,  a  virile  figure, 
not  to  be  ignored,  but  he  was  not  a  favorite  at  Quebec,  although  much 
oratory  issued  forth  at  many  dinners  at  which  he  may  or  not  have 
been  present.  He  was  the  subject  of  much  excitement  and  many 
quarrels,  but  the  best  story  is  told  by  one  writer  of  a  dinner  party, 
supposedly  spoiled  at  his  instigation.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
table  laid  with  everything  needful,  but  in  the  middle  a  place  where 
the  “Jambon”  was  not.  “O  misery  of  miseries,  the  whole  succullent 
and  delicious  ham,  product  of  some  high-caste  gramniverous  pig. 
O!  Joseph  Louis  Papineau,  to  our  dying  day  we  will  hold  thee  res¬ 
ponsible  for  this  outrage.  .  .  .  Thou  didst  urge  them  to  retaliate 

on  their  oppressors  in  every  safe  and  practicable  way,  is  it  not  pal¬ 
pable  deduction,  that  they  should  have  filched  our  much  regretted 
ham?” 

So  with  this  picture  of  the  fun  and  frivolity  of  the  “jeunesse  dore” 
of  old  Quebec,  shall  we  close.  The  names  of  Durham  and  Dufferin 
echo  through  our  minds,  but,  alas,  with  them  we  are  nearing  our  own 
time,  with  its  changes,  its  attempts  at  modernization  and  its  too 
evident  demoralization  by  the  ever-present  tourist. 

In  spite  of  these  misfortunes  there  is  not  a  city  like  it  in  all  our 
proud  Dominion,  and  proud,  indeed,  are  we  who  can  claim  the  An¬ 
cient  Capital  as  birthplace. 

MY  HOME 

“Oh,  dear,  old,  deep-walled  city,  with  its  fortress  on  the  hill, 

Its  gleaming  roofs  and  spires,  and  its  bells  so  seldom  still, 

Streets  that  are  winding  and  narrow,  battlements  old  grown  and  grey. 

The  beautiful  deep,  broad  river,  and  the  mountains  far  away, 

There’s  a  plain  outside  this  city,  where  heroes  fought  and  died, 

But  their  fame  shall  live,  as  long  as  the  plain  by  the  riverside. 

These  walls  shall  crumble  and  ruin,  these  gates  shall  totter  and  fall 
But  the  great  deeds  done  before  them,  shall  live  in  the  minds  of  all”. 

( Poem  by  Miss  Myra  Whitney,  of  Limerick,  Me.) 

Edith  M.  Maclean,  Ottawa. 
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THE  FUR  TRADER’S  BETTER  HALF 


LAWRENCE  J.  BURPEE 


THE  LITERATURE  of  the  western  fur  trade  affords  very  little 
information  as  to  the  part  taken  therein  by  women.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  we  have  any  record,  women  did  not 
take  any  direct  part  in  the  fur  trade.  Both  the  trapping  of  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  and  the  barter  of  trading  goods  for  peltry  was  a 
man’s  job.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  women  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fur  trade.  On  the  contrary,  their  part,  although  in¬ 
direct,  was  none  the  less  very  important. 

Wherever  man  makes  unto  himself  a  home,  however  inadequate 
or  temporary,  he  generally  finds  some  means  of  providing  himself 
with  a  mate.  His  habitation  may  be  large  or  small,  civilized  or  rude, 
but  it  will  not  be  home  unless  he  shares  it  with  a  wife.  Therefore, 
throughout  the  history  of  the  fur  trade,  whenever  the  trader  managed 
to  settle  down  for  a  time  in  some  convenient  place,  he  built  a  trading 
post  or  fort,  and,  unless  he  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  or  peculiarly 
misanthropic,  he  found  a  wife  to  share  it  with  him. 

The  wife  of  the  fur  trader,  particularly  in  the  early  days,  was 
more  often  Indian  than  white.  That  was  almost  inevitable.  There 
were  very  few  white  women  throughout  the  immense  territory  of  the 
fur  trade,  extending  from  Labrador  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from 
California  to  the  Arctic;  and  it  was  asking  a  good  deal  of  any  white 
woman  to  exchange  the  comfort  and  security  of  her  own  home  for  the 
discomfort  and  danger  of  the  Indian  country.  Nevertheless,  some 
white  women  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  plunge. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  wife  of  Robert  Campbell,  the  famous  fur 
trader  and  explorer,  whose  wanderings  carried  him  even  into  the 
remote  country  of  the  Yukon.  Campbell  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  Scottish  lassie,  but  conditions  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  go 
over  for  her,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come.  Nothing  daunted, 
the  girl  decided  to  make  the  journey  alone,  an  infinitely  more  formid¬ 
able  undertaking  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  than  it  is  to¬ 
day.  She  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  and  made  her  way  by 
rail  and  stage  coach  to  the  Mississippi,  from  there  by  Red  River  cart 
or  on  horseback  to  the  Saskatchewan,  and  by  canoe  to  Campbell’s 
remote  post  in  the  interior,  where  they  were  married  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  missionaries  not  yet  hav¬ 
ing  penetrated  into  this  part  of  the  west. 

Alexander  Hunter  Murray,  who  built  the  first  trading  post  on 
the  Yukon,  found  his  wife  in  the  west.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Colin 
Campbell,  of  .  the  Athabaska  District.  They  were  married  at  Fort 
Chipewyan,  on  Lake  Athabaska,  by  Chief  Factor  McPherson — you 
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will  note  the  predominance  of  Scotch  names  among  these  fur  traders 
— and  spent  their  honeymoon  descending  the  Mackenzie  river  to 
Fort  McPherson,  well  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  they  wintered. 
This  was  in  1846.  In  the  spring  they  crossed  the  mountains  to  Bell 
river.  Leaving  his  wife  at  Lapierre’s  House,  Murray  descended  the 
Porcupine  to  the  Yukon,  where  he  built  Fort  Yukon. 

The  following  year  he  recrossed  the  mountains  and  took  his  wife 
back  with  him  to  the  new  fort.  They  remained  in  the  extreme 
north-west  for  several  years,  and  in  1852  returned  to  Fort  Garry. 
Hargrave,  in  his  book  Red  River,  says  that  he  found  them  there  in 
1861,  living  very  comfortably  and  contentedly  in  a  cottage  near  the 
banks  of  the  river.  . 

'S  ’ 

But  this  is  getting  down  to  the  latter  years  of  the  fur  trade,  when 
the  great  west  was  comparatively  civilized.  About  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  conditions 
were  different.  Daniel  Williams  Harmon,  of  the  North  West  Com¬ 
pany,  in  his  Journal,  describes  the  very  irregular  marriage  of  that 
early  period  of  the  fur  trade: 

“This  day,”  he  says  (October  10,  1806),  “a  Canadian’s 
daughter  (he  means  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  French-Canadian 
voyageurs),  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  offered  to  me; 
and  after  mature  consideration  concerning  the  step  which  I 
ought  to  take,  I  have  finally  concluded  to  accept  of  her,  as  it  is 
customary  for  all  gentlemen  who  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
in  this  part  of  the  world  to  have  a  female  companion,  with  whom 
they  can  pass  their  time  more  socially  and  agreeably  than  to  live 
a  lonely  life,  as  they  must  do  if  single.  If  we  can  live  in  harmony 
together,  my  intention  now  is  to  keep  her  as  long  as  I  remain  in 
this  uncivilized  part  of  the  world;  and  when  I  return  to  my 
native  land,  I  shall  endeavour  to  place  her  under  the  protection 
of  some  honest  man  with  whom  she  can  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
days  in  this  country  much  more  agreeably  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  her  to  do  were  she  to  be  taken  down  into  the  civilized 
world,  to  the  manners,  customs  and  language  of  which  she  would 
be  an  entire  stranger. 

“Her  mother,”  adds  Harmon,  “is  of  the  tribe  of  the  Snare 
Indians,  whose  country  lies  along  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
girl  is  said  to  have  a  mild  disposition  and  an  even  temper,  which 
are  qualities  very  necessary  to  make  an  agreeable  woman  and  an 
affectionate  partner.” 

It  is  only  fair  to  Harmon  to  say  that  when,  in  1819,  he  left  the 
Indian  country  and  returned  to  what  was  then  Canada,  his  perform¬ 
ance  was  better  than  his  promise.  He  did  not  leave  his  Indian  wife 
behind  him.  In  his  Journal,  he  says: 

“My  intention  is,  during  the  next  summer,  to  visit  my 
native  land.  I  design,  also,  to  take  my  family  with  me  and  leave 
them  there,  that  they  may  be  educated  in  a  civilized  and  Christian 
manner.  The  mother  of  my  children  will  accompany  me;  and,  if 
she  shall  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  that  part  of  the  world,  I  design 
to  make  her  regularly  my  wife  by  a  formal  marriage.  It  will  be 
seen  by  this  remark  that  my  intentions  have  materially  changed 
since  the  time  that  I  at  first  took  her  to  live  with  me;  and  as  my 
conduct  in  this  respect  is  different  from  that  which  has  generally 
been  pursued  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  North-West  Company,  it 
will  be  proper  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  governed 
my  decision,  in  regard  to  this  weighty  affair. 
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“Having  lived  with  this  woman  as  my  wife,  though  we  were 
never  formally  contracted  to  each  other,  during  life,  and  having 
children  by  her,  I  consider  that  I  am  under  a  moral  obligation 
not  to  dissolve  the  connexion,  if  she  is  willing  to  continue  it. 

The  union  which  has  been  formed  between  us  has  been  cemented 
by  a  long  and  mutual  performance  of  kind  offices  .  .  .  We  have 
wept  together  over  the  early  departure  of  several  children,  and 
especially,  over  the  death  of  a  beloved  son.  We  have  children 
still  living,  who  are  equally  dear  to  us  both.  How  could  I  spend 
my  days  in  the  civilized  world,  and  leave  my  beloved  children  in 
the  wilderness?  How  could  I  tear  them  from  a  mother’s  love, 
and  leave  her  to  mourn  over  their  absence  to  the  day  of  her  death? 
Possessing  only  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  how  could  I 
think  of  her,  in  such  circumstances,  without  anguish?” 

So  Harmon  took  his  wife  and  children  back  to  his  homeland, 
and  never  had  any  cause  to  regret  it.  How  well  he  carried  out  his 
determination  to  give  his  children  a  good  education  is  patent  to  any¬ 
one  who  remembers,  or  has  heard  of,  that  cultured  daughter  of  his 
who  founded  what  was  once  known  as  Miss  Harmon’s  School. 

Harmon,  Alexander  Henry  and  his  nephew  of  the  same  name, 
David  Thompson,  Alexander  Ross,  Ross  Cox,  and  many  other  fur 
traders  have  left  more  or  less  graphic  and  circumstantial  accounts  of 
their  adventurous  life  in  the  Indian  country.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  just  what  Mrs.  Harmon,  Mrs.  Thompson  and  the  rest  thought 
of  the  life  they  were  compelled  to  live.  Unfortunately,  like  Mrs. 
Pepys,  they  are  silent.  Of  course,  one  must  not  forget  that  the  point 
of  view  would  not  be  always  the  same.  What  would  mean  very  real 
hardship  to  a  white  woman  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  might  be  comfort  or  even  luxury  to  an  Indian  or  half-breed  wife. 

Alexander  Ross,  in  his  Fur  Hunters ,  gives  a  lively,  though  per¬ 
haps  a  rather  highly  coloured,  picture  of  woman  in  the  fur  trade. 

“Even  in  this  barbarous  country,”  he  says,  “woman  claims 
and  enjoys  her  due  share  of  attention  and  regard.  Her  presence 
brightens  the  gloom  of  the  solitary  post;  her  smiles  add  a  new 
charm  to  the  pleasures  of  the  wilderness.  Nor  are  the  ladies 
deficient  in  those  accomplishments  which  procure  admiration. 

Although  descended  from  aboriginal  mothers,  many  of  the  females 
at  the  different  establishments  throughout  the  Indian  countries 
are  as  fair  as  the  generality  of  European  ladies;  the  mixture  of 
blood  being  so  many  degrees  removed  from  the  savage  as  hardly 
to  leave  any  trace,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  delicacy  of  form, 
their  light  and  nimble  movements,  and  the  penetrating  expression 
of  the  ‘bright,  black  eye’,  combine  to  render  them  objects  of  no 
ordinary  interest.  They  have  also  made  considerable  progress  in 
refinement,  and,  with  their  natural  acuteness  and  singular  talent 
for  imitation,  they  soon  acquire  all  the  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
polished  life.  On  holidays  the  dresses  are  as  gay  as  in  longer- 
settled  countries;  and  on  these  occasions  the  gentleman  puts  on 
the  beaver  hat,  the  ladies  make  a  fine  show  of  silks  and  satins, 
and  even  jewellery  is  not  wanting.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  roving  North-Wester,  after  so  many  rural  enjoyments, 
and  a  residence  of  twenty  years,  should  feel  more  real  happiness 
in  these  scenes  than  he  can  hope  for  in  any  other  country.” 

Talking  of  silks  and  satins  and  beaver  hats  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  there  are  in  the  McGill  University  Archives  a  number  of  letters 
from  and  to  Joseph  Frobisher,  of  the  North  West  Company.  In  one 
of  these,  dated  October,  1788,  Frobisher  writes  the  captain  of  one  of 
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the  Company’s  ships:  “I  took  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  small  box 
directed  to  Mrs.  Stratton,  which  I  beg  you  will  deliver,  and  at  the 
same  time  send  to  Mrs.  Gibson  (the  Captain’s  wife)  one  of  Mrs. 
Frobisher’s  shoes,  and  beg  that  she  would  take  the  trouble  to  buy 
for  her  six  pairs  of  sattinet  shoes,  the  heel  to  be  rather  higher  than 
the  shoe  sent,  likewise  four  pairs  of  fashionable  women’s  slippers  of 
the  same  size,  with  a  piece  of  Book  Muslin  of  the  widest  kind.” 
These,  however,  were  to  wear  in  Montreal,  not  at  Fort  Chipewyan 
or  Cumberland  House,  although,  if  Ross  is  to  be  believed,  even  there 
the  ladies  were  not  devoid  of  finery. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dress,  it  may  be  worth  noting  Harmon’s 
description  of  the  clothing  worn  by  Indian  women.  The  details  of 
these  garments,  of  course,  vary  in  different  tribes.  Their  shoes,  he 
says,  are  without  ornament — unlike  those  of  the  men,  which  are 
sometimes  richly  decorated.  Their  leggings  are  gartered  beneath  the 
knee.  The  shirt  or  coat,  which  is  so  long  as  to  reach  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  is  tied  at  the  neck,  is  fringed  around  the  bottom,  and 
fancifully  painted  as  high  as  the  knee.  Being  very  loose,  it  is  girded 
around  the  waist  with  a  stiff  belt,  ornamented  with  tassels,  and 
fastened  behind.  The  arms  are  covered  as  low  as  the  wrists  with 
sleeves,  which  are  not  connected  with  the  body  garment.  These 
sleeves  are  sewed  up,  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  arm,  having  the  seam 
the  under  side;  and  extend  to  the  shoulders,  becoming  broader  to¬ 
ward  the  upper  end,  so  that  the  corners  hang  down  as  low  as  the 
waist.  They  are  connected  together,  and  kept  on  by  a  cord,  extend¬ 
ing  from  one  to  the  other,  across  the  shoulders.  The  cap,  when  they 
have  one,  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  about  two  feet  square,  doubled, 
and  sewed  up  at  one  end,  which  forms  an  enclosure  for  the  head,  and 
it  is  tied  under  the  chin.  The  bottom  of  it  falls  down  the  back,  like 
a  cape,  and  in  the  centre  is  tied  to  the  belt.  This  cap  is  fancifully 
garnished  with  ribbon,  beads  or  porcupine  quills.  The  upper  garment 
is  a  robe  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  men.  With  the  exception  of 
the  robe  and  cap,  all  these  garments  are  made  of  moose  skin.  (I 
hope  this  mere  man’s  attempt  to  describe  a  woman’s  dress  is  more 
intelligible  to  you  than  it  is  to  me.) 

Harmon  says  that  the  Indian  women  wear  their  hair  parted  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  tied  behind,  or  sometimes  fastened  in  large 
knots  over  the  ears,  and  covered  with  beads  of  various  colors.  They 
prefer  European  clothes,  when  they  can  obtain  them,  to  the  skins 
furnished  by  their  own  country.  For  ornaments  they  use  bracelets 
made  of  brass,  bone  or  horn,  and  rings  and  similar  trinkets.  Some  of 
the  women  tattoo  a  line,  which  is  sometimes  double,  from  the  middle 
of  the  under  lip  to  the  centre  of  the  chin,  and  two  other  lines  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  somewhat  diverging  from  the  other 
line,  down  the  sides  of  the  chin. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Indian  women  to  make  up  all  the  articles  of 
clothing,  both  for  themselves  and  the  men  and  children.  In  sewing 
leather,  instead  of  thread  they  make  use  of  the  sinews  of  animals. 
When  this  substance  is  somewhat  moistened,  they  separate  a  fibre, 
and  by  running  their  finger  along  between  it  and  the  main  sinew,  they 
part  it  to  a  sufficient  length.  The  sinews  of  the  cariboo  may  be  made 
as  fine  and  even  as  fine  thread.  These  fibres,  when  thus  separated, 
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they  twist  at  one  end  between  their  fingers,  which  gives  them  a  sharp, 
stiff  point  when  they  are  dry.  They  use  awls,  which  they  obtain 
from  the  traders,  or  an  instrument  of  bone  which  they  construct 
themselves,  in  sewing.  “The  men,”  adds  Harmon,  “paint  their  faces 
and  ornament  their  persons  with  no  less  care  than  the  women.” 

But  to  return  to  the  comparative  civilization  of  the  trading  post, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  describe  one  of  these  posts.  Isaac  Cowie, 
in  his  Company  of  Adventurers,  gives  the  following  account  of  Fort 
Qu’Appelle,  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  larger  type  of  trading  post,  except  that  in 
the  earlier  days  both  the  buildings  and  their  furnishings  were  much 
more  rude  than  was  the  case  at  Qu’Appelle. 

“The  fort,”  says  Cowie,  “was  an  enclosure  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  square;  the  stockades  framed  of  squared 
poplar  logs,  serving  as  foundations  and  plating,  were  supported 
by  posts  every  fifteen  feet.  The  height  of  the  stockade  was 
about  twelve  feet.  It  was  whitewashed,  as  were  all  the  buildings 
within  it. 

“At  the  rear  of  the  square,  facing  the  front  gate,  was  the 
master’s  house,  forty  by  thirty  feet,  one  story,  with  light,  high  loft 
above,  built  like  the  stockade,  but  with  squared  logs  instead  of 
slabs,  and  thickly  thatched  with  beautiful  yellow  straw — the  best 
roof  to  keep  in  heat  as  well  as  to  keep  it  out  that  I  have  ever  lived 
under.  This  and  the  interpreter’s  house  were  the  only  buildings 
in  the  place  which  had  glass  windows,  consisting  each  of  an  upper 
and  lower  sash,  with  six  panes  of  glass,  all  the  other  windows  in 
the  establishment  being  of  buffalo  parchment. 

“The  rooms  were  all  floored,  lined  and  ceiled  with  white 
poplar,  tongued  and  grooved  and  planed  plank  and  boards — all 
hand-work.  The  furniture  was  also  all  made  on  the  spot  out  of 
white  poplar,  which  is  a  fine  wood  for  inside  work,  and  makes 
beautiful  white  flooring. 

“On  the  west  side  of  the  square  there  was  a  long  and  con¬ 
nected  row  of  dwelling  houses  of  the  same  construction  as  the 
master’s,  divided  into  five  houses  by  log  walls  carried  up  to  the 
ridge  pole,  and  each  with  an  open  chimney  of  its  own  for  cooking 
and  heating.  In  the  officer’s  quarters  only  were  there  any  iron 
stoves.  The  immense  open  fireplaces  and  chimneys  were  all 
made  of  mud.  They  provided  a  splendid  system  of  ventilation 
and  made  a  cheerful  blzae.  In  fact,  the  blaze  was  required  for 
lighting  purposes,  for  tallow  was  too  much  in  demand  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  pemmican  to  permit  of  its  being  used  luxuriously  in  mak¬ 
ing  candles  merely  to  light  the  men’s  houses. 

“Each  of  these  five  houses  in  the  row  was  about  thirty  by 
thirty  feet.  The  floors  were  of  planed,  tongued  and  grooved 
plank;  the  walls  were  smoothly  plastered  with  clay  and  white¬ 
washed,  the  beams  were  open  or  covered  with  poles  on  which 
rested  buffalo  parchments  or  dry  rawhides  to  form  a  ceiling. 

The  doors  were  of  parchment,  stretched  on  a  wooden  frame, 
with  long,  heavy  wooden  latches  which  opened  by  a  thong  through 
a  hole  in  the  door.  Although  the  parchment,  if  a  good  one, 
afforded  a  fair  enough  light,  it  hid  from  the  inquisitive  eyes  of 
the  women  of  the  establishment  what  was  going  on  in  the  middle 
of  the  fort,  so  that  the  peepholes  in  the  parchment,  left  by  the 
bullets  which  brought  down  the  buffalo,  were  the  coigns  of  vantage 
where,  unseen  themselves,  the  gossips  of  the  post  could  observe 
everything  going  on  in  the  square. 

“The  duty  of  scrubbing  their  own  and  the  big  house  and 
keeping  the  square  clean,  making  a  certain  number  of  tracking 
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shoes  for  the  voyageurs,  and  of  planting  and  harvesting  potatoes,” 
adds  C'owie,  “was  all  that  was  required  of  the  women  of  the  fort, 
in  exchange  for  the  board  and  lodging  furnished  by  the  Company. 

At  least  once  a  week  they  turned  out  with  brooms  and  raked  the 
stuff  or  snow  up  in  heaps,  which  were  hauled  outside  by  an  ox 
hitched  to  a  rawhide  instead  of  a  cart  or  sled,  and  which  served 
the  purpose  better.  The  place  was  the  abode  of  numerous 
train-dogs,  which  wandered  about  loose;  the  square  served  as  a 
corral  in  which  to  round  up  the  horses  and  oxen  required  for  a 
brigade;  in  it  the  sleds  and  carts  were  laden  and  unloaded,  and 
big  snowdrifts  were  often  formed  during  the  winter,  so  the  women 
of  the  place  were  sometimes  kept  quite  busy,  and  furnished 
with  plenty  of  good  exercise.  After  a  snowfall  it  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  them  all,  arrayed  in  bright  colors,  with  cheerful  faces 
and  active  limbs,  enjoying  themselves,  assisted  by  their  children, 
large  and  small,  sweeping  up  the  snow  in  piles,  for  half-witted 
Geordie  Gills  to  draw  out. 

“At  the  fort  the  daily  allowance  for  each  child  was  one- 
quarter,  and  for  a  woman  one-half  that  for  a  man,  which  was 
twelve  pounds  fresh  buffalo  meat,  or  six  pounds  dry  buffalo 
meat,  or  three  pounds  pemmican,  or  six  rabbits,  or  six  prairie 
chickens,  or  three  large  white  fish,  or  three  large  or  six  small 
ducks,  besides  potatoes  and  some  milk  for  the  children,  and 
occasionally  dried  berries,  with  a  weekly  allowance  of  tallow  or 
fat.  Rough  barley  was  also  given  to  those  who  cared  to  prepare 
it  for  themselves." 

The  women  at  Fort  Qu’Appelle  seem  to  have  fared  better  than 
the  Chipewyan  women  of  the  far  north.  In  Hearne’s  narrative  of 
his  Journey  to  the  Coppermine,  he  records  the  advice  given  him  by 
his  Chipewyan  guide,  Matonabbee.  Hearne,  said  Matonabbee,  must 
not  dream  of  attempting  such  a  long  and  difficult  journey  without 
women.  Women,  said  this  graceless  philosopher,  were  invaluable  in 
the  wilderness.  They  were  made  for  labor;  they  would  carry  all 
the  bundles;  and,  he  added  triumphantly,  “though  they  do  every¬ 
thing,  they  are  maintained  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  for  as  they 
always  stand  cook,  the  very  licking  of  their  fingers  in  scarce  times  is 
sufficient  for  their  subsistence.” 

A  passage  in  the  Journals  of  Alexander  Henry,  the  Younger, 
gives  an  amusing  glimpse  of  one  of  the  modes  of  transportation  among 
the  western  fur  traders.  Horses  had  then  only  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  means  of  transport,  and  Henry  cannot  conceal  his  disgust, 
believing  that  their  introduction  had  made  both  his  men  and  the 
Indians  indolent,  insolent  and  extravagant.  To  illustrate  his  argu¬ 
ment,  he  gives  the  following  acount  of  the  “bustle  and  noise”  which 
attended  the  transportation  of  only  five  packs  of  trading  goods,  to 
one  of  the  branch  posts  of  the  North  West  Company; 

“Antoine  Payet,  guide  and  second  in  command,  leads  the  van, 
with  a  cart  drawn  by  two  horses  and  loaded  with  his  private 
baggage,  cassettes,  kettles,  etc.  Madame  Payet  follows  the 
cart  with  a  child  a  year  old  on  her  back,  very  merry.  Charles 
Bottineau,  with  two  horses  and  a  cart  loaded  with  If  packs,  his 
own  baggage,  and  two  young  children,  with  kettles  and 
other  trash  hanging  on  to  it.  Madame  Bottineau  with  a  squalling 
infant  on  her  back,  scolding  and  tossing  it  about. 

“Joseph  Dubord  goes  on  foot,  with  his  long  pipestem  and. 
calumet  in  his  hand;  Madame  Dubord  follows  on  foot,  carrying 
his  tobacco  pouch  with  a  broad  bead  tail.  Antoine  Thellier, 
with  a  cart  and  two  horses,  loaded  with  If  packs  of  goods  and 


Dubois’  baggage.  Antoine  La  Pointe  with  another  cart  and 
horses,  loaded  with  two  pieces  of  goods  and  with  baggage  belong¬ 
ing  to  Brisebois,  Jasmin  and  Pouliot,  and  a  kettle  hung  on  each 
side.  Auguste  Brisebois  follows  with  only  his  gun  on  his  shoulder 
and  a  fresh-lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Michel  Jasmin  goes  next 
like  Brisebois,  with  gun  and  pipe,  puffing  out  clouds  of  smoke. 

Nicolas  Pouliot,  the  greatest  smoker  in  the  North-West,  has 
nothing  but  pipe  and  pouch. 

“Those  three  fellows,  having  taken  a  farewell  dram  and 
lighted  fresh  pipes,  go  on  brisk  and  merry,  playing  numerous 
pranks.  Domin  Livernois,  with  a  young  mare,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Langlois,  loaded  with  weeds  for  smoking,  an  old  worsted  bag 
(madame’s  property),  some  squashes  and  potatoes,  a  small  keg 
of  fresh  water,  and  two  young  whelps  howling.  Next  goes 
Livernois’  young  horse,  drawing  a  travaille  (that  is,  a  couple  of 
long  poles  with  a  cross-piece,  dragging  on  the  ground,  very  much 
like  a  pair  of  shafts  without  the  waggon),  loaded  with  his  baggage 
and  a  large  worsted  mashguemeate  belonging  to  Madame  Lang¬ 
lois.  (That  was  the  fur  trade  equivalent  of  a  modern  shopping 
bag.) 

“Next  appears  Madame  Cameron’s  mare,  kicking,  rearing 
and  snorting,  hauling  a  travaille  loaded  with  a  bag  of  flour,  cab¬ 
bages,  turnips,  onions,  a  small  keg  of  water,  and  a  large  kettle  of 
broth.  Michel  Langlois,  who  is  master  of  the  band,  now  comes 
on  leading  a  horse  that  draws  a  travaille  nicely  covered  with  a  new 
painted  tent,  under  which  his  daughter  and  Mrs.  Cameron  lie  at 
full  length,  very  sick;  this  covering  or  canopy  has  a  pretty  effect 
in  the  caravan  and  appears  at  a  great  distance  in  the  plains. 

“Madame  Langlois  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  human  beings, 
following  the  travaille  with  a  slow  step  and  melancholy  air, 
attending  to  the  wants  of  her  daughter,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
sickness,  can  find  no  other  expressions  of  gratitude  to  her  parents 
than  by  calling  them  dogs,  fools,  beasts,  etc.  The  rear  guard 
consists  of  a  long  train  of  twenty  dogs,  some  for  sleighs,  some  for 
game,  and  others  of  no  use  whatever,  except  to  snarl  and  destroy 
meat.  The  total  forms  a  procession  nearly  a  mile  long,  and 
appears  like  a  large  band  of  Assiniboines.” 

This  is  the  lighter  side  of  the  fur  trade.  The  hideous  brutality 
that  also  marked  it  is  presented  in  such  incidents  as  the  following, 
from  Alexander  Henry’s  Journal ,  the  humor  of  which  becomes  doubly 
grim  when  one  realizes  that  it  is  quite  unconscious,  that  Henry  is 
describing  an  everyday  occurrence : 

“Le  Boeuf  stabbed  his  young  wife  in  the  arm;  Little  Shell 
almost  beat  his  old  mother’s  brains  out  with  a  club,  and  there  was 
terrible  fighting  among  them.  I  sowed  garden  seed.” 

If  all  this  sounds  rather  disjointed,  please  remember  that  all  I 
am  attempting  to  do  is  to  give  you  such  glimpses  of  woman  in  the 
fur  trade  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  narratives  of  the  fur  traders,  and 
as  these  references  are  few  and  far  between,  and  are  generally  in¬ 
cidental  to  other  matters,  the  result  is  necessarily  rather  patchworky. 

In  Masson’s  Bourgeois  de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord  Ouest  is  a  very 
interesting  account  of  Lake  Superior  and  of  the  Indians  and  fur  traders 
who  made  its  shores  their  home  in  1792-1807.  This  is  by  John  John¬ 
ston,  who  lived  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  fur  trade  of  that  period. 

Wabogish,  the  chief  at  La  Pointe,  on  Lake  Superior,  had  a 
lovely  daughter,  whose  hand  had  been  sought  by  all  the  young  war- 
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riors  of  the  nation,  but  she  would  have  none  of  them..  Said  she 
preferred  looking  after  her  poor  old  father,  as  young  maidens  have 
a  way  of  saying  until  the  right  man  happens  along.  In  this  case  he 
happened  along  in  the  form  of  John  Johnston.  Johnston  belonged  to 
a  highly  connected  Irish  family,  but,  through  some  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance,  had  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New  World. 

He  and  the  Indian  girl  seem  to  have  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight* 
Wabogish  was  a  shrewd  old  chief,  and  as  he  was  very  fond  of  his 
daughter,  determined  that  she  should  not  share  the  fate  of  so  many 
Indian  girls.  He  told  Johnston  to  go  back  to  his  native  land,  settle 
his  affairs  there,  and  on  his  return,  if  he  still  loved  his  daughter, 
Wabogish  would  consent  to  the  marriage.  Johnston  left  for  Ireland, 
sold  his  properties,  and  hurried  back  to  Lake  Superior  to  claim  his 
bride. 

So  far  as  history  has  anything  to  say  on  the  subject,  they  seem 
to  have  lived  happily  ever  afterward,  or  as  happily  as  normal  human 
beings  can  live.  Johnston  built  up  an  extensive  business  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  fur  trader,  had  a  comfortable  home  with  a  good  library, 
stables,  barns  and  a  beautiful  garden,  all  of  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  Americans  during  the  War  of  1812.  Johnston  had  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  them  by  raising  and  equipping  a  corps  of  irregular  troops 
from  his  own  voyageurs,  whom  he  had  sent  off  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Mackinac. 

Another  prominent  fur  trader  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  Charles 
Ermatinger,  who  also  had  a  beautiful  daughter.  Dr.  Bigsby,  who 
was  connected  with  the  international  commission  appointed  to  fix 
the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the  author 
of  a  very  entertaining  book  of  travels  in  Canada,  mentions  that  while 
he  was  making  his  way  along  a  rocky  portage  on  the  upper  Ottawa, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  any  white  settlement,  he  “suddenly  stumbled 
upon  a  young  lady  sitting  alone  under  a  bush  in  a  green  riding  habit 
and  white  beaver  bonnet.”  You  can  imagine  his  astonishment.  He 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  introduce  himself,  and  found  she  was 
Ermatinger’s  daughter,  on  her  way  up  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  with  her 
father.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Bigsby’s  enterprise  did  not  carry  him 
any  farther,  so  that  there  is  no  romance  to  describe  in  this  case. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  wife  already. 

Johnston,  according  to  Masson,  revisited  the  old  country  some 
years  later,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  is  described 
as  you  will  probably  have  surmised,  as  a  young  lady  of  surpassing 
beauty.  She  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland  offered  to  adopt  her  as 
their  daughter.  They  preferred,  however,  to  return  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  where  the  daughter  married  Henry  Schoolcraft,  the  distin¬ 
guished  author  of  the  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States. 

Another  mixed  marriage,  that  did  not  turn  out  as  happily  as 
that  of  Johnston  and  Wabogish’s  daughter,  was  that  of  Duncan 
McDougall,  of  Astoria,  and  the  daughter  of  Concomly,  chief  of  the 
Chinook  Indians.  Concomly,  with  shrewd  foresight,  managed  to 
collect  a  stiff  present  from  McDougall  before  he  consented  to  the 
wedding. 
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Peter  Fidler,  an  eccentric  fur  trader  who  spent  his  latter  years 
in  the  Selkirk  Settlement,  also  had  an  Indian  wife.  In  his  will  he 
left  her  fifteen  pounds  a  year  for  life,  to  be'paid  to  her  in  goods  from 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  store,  and  to  be  charged  against  his 
interest  account  in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  Fidler  disposed  of 
the  residue  of  his  estate  in  this  singular  way:  "All  my  money  in  the 
funds  and  other  personal  property  after  the  youngest  child  has  attained 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  funds,  and  the 
interest  annually  due  to  be  added  to  the  capital  and  continue  so  until 
August  16th,  1969  (the  200th  anniversary  of  his  birth)  when  the 
whole  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  so  accumulated  I  will 
and  desire  to  be  then  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  next  male  child 
heir  in  direct  descent  from  my  son  Peter  Fidler.” 

Dr.  Bryce,  in  his  Remarkable  History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com¬ 
pany ,  tells  the  story  of  how  an  interpreter’s  wife,  half-breed  daughter 
of  the  fur  trader  James  McDougall  and  an  Indian  mother,  saved  the 
life  of  young  Douglas,  afterward  Sir  James  Douglas,  first  Governor  of 
British  Columbia.  Douglas  had  aroused  the  anger  of  an  Indian 
tribe  by  capturing  and  summarily  executing  one  of  its  members  who 
had  murdered  a  servant  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The 
Indians  surprised  him  in  his  fort,  and  were  about  to  kill  him,  when 
the  Interpreter’s  wife  made  a  bold  appeal  to  the  chief.  “What!”  she 
exclaimed,  “you  a  friend  of  the  whites,  and  not  say  a  word  in  their 
behalf  at  such  a  time  as  this!  Speak!  You  know  the  murderer 
deserved  to  die;  according  to  your  own  laws  the  deed  was  just;  it  is 
blood  for  blood.  The  white  men  are  not  dogs,  they  love  their  own 
kindred  as  well  as  you;  why  should  they  not  avenge  their  murder?” 
The  chief  interfered,  and  Douglas  and  his  men  were  set  at  liberty. 

Douglas,  young  and  impressionable,  fell  in  love  with  Amelia 
Connolly,  the  sixteen-year-old  daughter  of  William  Connolly,  chief 
factor  of  New  Caledonia.  She  is  described  as  a  shy,  sweet  and  lov¬ 
able  girl,  “modest  as  the  wood  violet”,  and  having  the  blood  of 
native  heroes  in  her  veins.  Her  younger  sister  Julia  also  married  an 
officer  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  As  Harmon  says,  it  was  the 
practice  in  the  west  for  white  traders  to  take  what  might  be  called 
temporary  Indian  wives.  When  they  finally  returned  to  the  civilized 
east,  they  generally  left  their  Indian  wives  behind,  and  married  white 
women.  Connolly  followed  the  practice,  but  found  more  than  usual 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  obligation.  His  two  influential  sons-in- 
law  strongly  resented  the  implied  slur  on  their  wives.  The  matter 
was  eventually  taken  into  the  courts,  with  the  result  that  the  first 
marriages  in  such  cases  were  declared  binding  and  the  children  legiti¬ 
mate. 

Dr.  McLoughlin,  Douglas’  associate  in  the  fur  trade,  had  married 
the  widow  of  Alexander  McKay,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  ill-fated 
Tonquin.  McLoughlin  was  fond  of  show,  and  so  was  his  wife.  From 
one  of  the  fur  trader’s  journals  we  get  this  delightful  picture  of  the 
spectacular  side  of  the  fur  trade: 

“McLoughlin  and  his  suite,”  says  the  narrative,  "would 
sometimes  accompany  the  south-bound  expeditions  from  Fort 
Vancouver,  in  regal  state,  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  up  the 
Willamette,  when  he  would  dismiss  them  with  his  blessing  and 
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return  tCf  the  fort.  He  did  not  often  travel,  and  seldom  far; 
but  on  these  occasions  he  indulged  his  men  rather  than  himself 
in  some  little  variety  ...  It  pleased  Mrs.  McLoughlin  thus  to 
break  the  monotony  of  her  fort  life.  Upon  a  gaily-caparisoned 
steed,  with  silver  trappings  and  strings  of  bells  on  bridle  reins 
and  saddle  skirt,  sat  the  Lady  of  Fort  Vancouver,  herself  arrayed 
in  brilliant  colours,  and  wearing  a  smile  which  might  cause  to 
blush  and  hang  its  head  the  broadest,  warmest,  and  most  fragrant 
sunflower.  By  her  side,  also  gorgeously  attired,  rode  her  lord,  king 
of  the  Columbia,  and  every  inch  a  king,  attended  by  a  train  of 
trappers,  under  a  chief  trader,  each  upon  his  best  behavior.” 

The  question  of  the  relations  between  Indians  and  their  wives  is 
much  too  big  a  one  to  go  into  here,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
a  few  lines  front  Harmon  about  a  Pacific  Coast  tribe  called  the  Car¬ 
riers.  “The  Carriers,”  he  says,  “are  remarkably  fond  of  their  wives, 
and  a  few  of  them  have  three  or  four  .  .  .  The  men  do  most  of 

the  drudgery  about  the  house,  such  as  cutting  and  drawing  fire  wood, 
and  bringing  water.”  That  is  one  side  of  the  picture,  but  here  is 
another:  “Among  the  Carriers,  widows  are  slaves  to  the  relations  of 
their  deceased  husbands,  for  the  term  of  two  or  three  years  from  the 
commencement  of  their  widowhood,  during  which  they  are  generally 
treated  in  a  cruel  manner.  Their  heads  are  shaved,  and  it  belongs  to 
them  to  do  all  the  drudgery  about  the  tent.” 

I  shall  close  this  attempt  to  suggest  the  part  played  by  women  in 
the  western  fur  trade,  with  a  contemporary  account  of  one  of  the  most 
heroic  incidents  in  the  whole  history  of  the  west.  The  heroine  of  the 
story  showed  not  only  extraordinary  pluck  and  resourcefulness,  but 
almost  incredible  endurance.  The  woman  was  the  wife  of  Pierre 
Dorion,  an  interpreter  in  the  service  of  the  North  West  Company, 
employed  in  the  Columbia  River  Department.  She  tells  her  own 
story : 

“Late  one  evening,  about  the  tenth  of  January,”  she  said, 

“a  friendly  Indian  came  running  to  our  house,  in  a  great  fright, 
and  told  Mr.  Reed  that  a  band  of  the  Bad  Snakes,  called  the  Dog- 
rib  tribe,  had  burnt  the  first  house  that  we  had  built,  and  that 
they  were  coming  on  whooping  and  singing  the  war  song.  After 
communicating  this  intelligence,  the  Indian  went  off  immediately, 
and  I  took  up  my  two  children,  got  upon  a  horse,  and  set  off  to 
where  my  husband  was  trapping — but  the  night  was  dark,  the 
road  bad,  and  I  lost  my  way.  The  next  day  being  cold  and 
stormy,  I  did  not  stir.  On  the  second  day,  however,  I  set  out 
again;  but  seeing  a  large  smoke  in  the  direction  I  had  to  go,  and 
thinking  it  might  proceed  from  Indians,  I  got  into  the  bushes 
again  and  hid  myself.  On  the  third  day,  late  in  the  evening,  I 
got  in  sight  of  the  hut,  where  my  husband  and  the  other  men 
were  hunting;  but  just  as  I  was  approaching  the  place,  I  ob¬ 
served  a  man  coming  from  the  opposite  side,  and  staggering  as 
if  unwell.  I  stopped  where  I  was  till  he  came  to  me.  Le  Clerc, 
wounded  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  was  the  man.  He  told  me 
that  La  Chapelle,  Rezner,  and  my  husband  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered  that  morning.  I  did  not  go  into  the  hut ;  but  putting  Le 
Clerc  and  one  of  my  children  on  the  horse  I  had  with  me,  I  turned 
round  immediately,  took  to  the  woods,  and  I  retraced  my  steps 
back  again  to  Mr.  Reed’s.  Le  Clerc,  however,  could  not  bear  the 
jolting  of  the  horse,  and  he  fell  once  or  twice,  so  that  we  had  to 
remain  for  nearly  a  day  in  one  place,  but  in  the  night  he  died, 
and  I  covered  him  over  with  brushwood  and  snow,  put  my 
children  on  the  horse,  I  myself  walking,  and  leading  the  animal 
by  the  halter.  The  second  day  I  got  back  again  to  the  house. 
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But  sad  was  the  sight!  Mr.  Reed  and  the  men  were  all  murdered, 
scalped  and  cut  to  pieces.  Desolation  and  horror  stared  me  in  the 
face.  I  turned  from  the  shocking  sight  in  agony  and  despair; 
took  to  the  woods  with  my  children  and  horse,  and  passed  the 
cold  and  lonely  night  without  food  or  fire.  I  was  now  at  a  loss 
what  to  do;  the  snow  was  deep,  the  weather  cold,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  eat.  To  undertake  a  long  journey  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  inevitable  death.  Had  I  been  alone  I  would 
have  run  all  risks  and  proceeded;  but  the  thought  of  my  children 
perishing  with  hunger  distracted  me.  At  this  moment  a  sad 
alternative  crossed  my  mind:  should  I  venture  to  the  house 
among  the  dead  to  seek  food  for  the  living?  I  knew  there  was  a 
good  stock  of  fish  there;  but  it  might  have  been  destroyed  or 
carried  off  by  the  murderers;  and  besides,  they  might  be  still 
lurking  about  and  see  me;  yet  I  thought  of  my  children.  Next 
morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  I  wrapped  my  children  in  my 
robe,  tied  my  horse  in  a  thicket,  and  then  went  to  a  rising  ground 
that  overlooked  the  house,  to  see  if  I  could  observe  anything 
stirring  about  the  place.  I  saw  nothing;  and,  hard  as  the  task 
was,  I  resolved  to  venture  after  dark;  so  I  returned  back  to  my 
children,  and  found  them  nearly  frozen,  and  I  was  afraid  to  make 
a  fire  in  the  day  time,  lest  the  smoke  might  be  seen;  yet  I  had  no 
other  alternative,  I  must  make  a  fire  or  let  my  children  perish. 
I  made  a  fire  and  warmed  them.  I  then  rolled  them  up  again  in 
the  robe,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  set  off  after  dark  to  the  house; 
went  into  the  store  and  ransacked  every  hole  and  corner,  and  at 
last  found  plenty  of  fish  scattered  about.  I  gathered,  hid,  and 
slung  upon  my  back  as  much  as  I  could  carry,  and  returned 
again  before  dawn  of  day  to  my  children.  They  were  nearly 
frozen,  and  weak  with  hunger.  I  made  a  fire  and  warmed  them, 
and  then  we  shared  the  first  food  we  had  tasted  for  the  last  three 
days.  Next  night  I  went  back  again,  and  carried  off  another 
load,  but  when  these  efforts  were  over,  I  sank  under  the  sense  of 
my  afflictions,  and  was  for  three  days  unable  to  move, 
and  without  hope.  On  recovering  a  little,  however,  I 
packed  all  up,  loaded  my  horse,  and  putting  my  children  on  the 
top  of  the  load,  set  out  again  on  foot,  leading  the  horse  by  the 
halter  as  before.  In  this  sad  and  hopeless  condition  I  travelled 
through  deep  snow  among  the  woods,  rocks,  and  rugged  paths  for 
nine  days,  till  I  and  the  horse  could  travel  no  more.  Here  I 
selected  a  lonely  spot  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  precipice  in  the  Blue 
Mountains,  intending  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 
I  killed  my  horse,  and  hung  up  the  flesh  on  a  tree  for  my  winter 
food.  I  built  a  small  hut  with  pine  branches,  long  grass  and 
moss,  and  packed  it  all  round  with  snow  to  keep  us  warm,  and 
this  was  a  difficult  task,  for  I  had  no  axe,  but  only  a  knife  to  cut 
wood.  In  this  solitary  dwelling,  I  passed  fifty-three  lonely  days! 
I  then  left  my  hut  and  set  out  with  my  children  to  cross  the 
mountains;  but  I  became  snow  blind  the  second  day,  and  had  to 
remain  for  three  days  without  advancing  a  step;  and  this  was 
unfortunate,  as  our  provisions  were  almost  exhausted.  Having 
recovered  my  sight  a  little,  I  set  out  again,  and  got  clear  off  the 
mountains,  and  down  to  the  plains  on  the  fifteenth  day  after 
leaving  my  winter  encampments;  but  for  six  days  we  had 
scarcely  anything  to  eat,  and  for  the  last  two  days  not  a  mouthful. 
Soon  after  we  had  reached  the  plains  I  perceived  a  smoke  at  a 
distance;  but  being  unable  to  carry  my  children  farther,  I  wrapped 
them  up  in  my  robe,  left  them  concealed,  and  set  out  alone  in 
hopes  of  reaching  the  Indian  camp,  where  I  had  seen  the  smoke; 
but  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly  crawl,  and  had  to  sleep  on 
the  way.  Next  day,  at  noon,  I  got  to  the  camp.  It  proved  to 
belong  to  the  Walla  Wallas,  and  I  was  kindly  treated  by  them. 
Immediately  on  my  arrival  the  Indians  set  off  in  search  of  my 
children,  and  brought  them  to  the  camp  the  same  night.  Here 
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we  staid  for  two  days,  and  then  moved  on  to  the  river,  expecting 
to  hear  something  of  the  white  people  on  their  way  either  up  or 
down.” 

I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  this  picture  of  what  one  woman 
could  and  did  accomplish,  under  almost  incredible  difficulties. 


LAWRENCE  J.  BURPEE 
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SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON 

MARY  GARENISH  H.  FORAN 


DISAPPOINTED  in  their  hopes  of  reaching  China  and  the  Far 
East  by  sea,  the  nations  of  Europe  turned  their  attention  to 
the  land  of  America,  which  blocked  their  way,  and  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  great  riches  in  furs  and  natural  products  were  to  be 
found  therein.  The  native  Indian  had  to  be  cultivated  in  order  to 
secure  these  products.  The  French  relied  upon  religion,  intermarriage 
and  whiskey.  Marriage  produced  a  race  which  held  all  the  vices  of 
the  two  races  unredeemed  by  any  of  their  virtues.  The  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  confined  their  efforts  to  pure  barter, 
and  if  they  finally  won  over  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  strongest 
among  them,  the  great  Iroquois  Nation,  the  credit  is  due  principally 
to  the  untiring  efforts  and  the  genius  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  All 
the  threats  and  cajolery  of  the  rebels  of  1776  could  not  shake  their 
friendship  for  the  Great  King  over  the  waters. 

Sir  William  was  born  at  Smithtown,  in  the  County  Meath, 
Ireland,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  in  1715.  His  father  had  fought  in 
Flanders  Fields  where  poppies  grow,  and  his  mother,  Anne  Warren, 
was  the  sister  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  Vice-Admiral,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg,  and  niece  of  another 
admiral,  Lord  Aylmer,  whose  family  was  destined  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  our  history. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  days  of  his  childhood.  His  uncle 
the  admiral,  wrote  in  his  “log-ashore”  concerning  him,  in  1726: 
‘William  is  a  spritely  boy,  well  grown,  of  good  parts,  keen  wit,  but 
most  onruly  and  streperous.  I  see  in  him  the  makings  of  a  strong 
man.  Shall  keep  my  wether  eye  on  this  lad.” 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  lad  boldly  declared  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  study  law,  and  the  desire  of  his  family  that  he  should 
join  the  “King’s  Own”,  that  is,  either  the  army  or  the  navy,  was 
firmly  rejected  by  him.  He  was  in  consequence  sent  to  the  academy 
of  Newry,  but  a  few  years  later,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  not 
only  expelled,  but  fined  and  put  on  the  limits  for  assault  and  battery, 
all  due,  doubtless,  to  the  onruly  and  streperous  nature  his  uncle  had 
already  observed  in  the  youth.  His  father  seems  to  have  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  authorities  by  means  of  the  rod,  which,  while  it  did 
not  spoil  the  child,  was  rather  unpleasant. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  continued  to  apply  himself  with  dili¬ 
gence  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  another  career  was  opened  to  him 
by  his  uncle,  who  had  obtained  a  royal  grant  of  lands  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  in  the  State  of  New  York,  west  of  Schenectady,  and  who 
offered  the  young  law  student,  then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  the 
chief  stewardship  of  this  estate,  with  a  general  power  of  attorney 
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during  life,  to  manage  all  his  possessions  in  America.  Evidently,  the 
old  Admiral  had  kept  his  weather  eye  upon  the  lad. 

The  young  man  sailed  late  in  the  summer  of  1737  from  Dundalk 
to  Bristol,  and  thence  to  New  York.  He  spent  the  winter  following 
in  that  city;  preparing  his  plans  of  operations,  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  requirements  of  the  new  sphere  of  action  into  which  he  had 
been  thrust  by  his  uncle’s  confidence,  forming  acquaintances  with  the 
more  prominent  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  society  of  America’s  metro¬ 
polis.  He  was  the  guest  of  his  aunt,  Lady  Warren,  daughter  of 
Stephen  de  Lancey,  one  of  the  richest  merchants  of  the  city,  and  at 
her  house  had  many  opportunities  of  meeting  those  whose  interest 
and  influence  were  .to  be  useful  to  him  later  on,  and,  knowing  how 
much  depended  upon  the  impression  he  would  leave  on  those  whom 
he  met,  he  bore  himself  always  with  a  tactful  dignity  and  grace  which 
well  became  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1748,  he  ascended  the  Hudson  River  to  Albany 
with  a  sloop  load  of  implements  and  a  half-dozen  mechanics  of  differ¬ 
ent  trades.  From  Albany  he  proceeded  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Schoharie. 
This  settlement  was  then  known  as  Warrensbush  by  the  Dutch  and 
as  Warrensburg  by  the  English  settlers.  Here  young  Johnson 
remained  for  about  five  years  of  constant  and  intelligent  labor;  clear¬ 
ing  the  forest,  preparing  the  soil,  cultivating  and  harvesting  the 
crops,  erecting  dwellings  for  his  workmen  and  their  families,  securing 
supplies  of  food  and  fuel  and  clothing  for  all  seasons,  training  the 
newcomer  in  the  way  he  should  go,  comforting  the  sick  and  administer¬ 
ing  to  their  wants,  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity,  visiting  their  villages,  studying  their  habits,  learning  their 
language,  drawing  them  towards  himself  by  his  kindness  and  affability, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  that  wonderful  sway  which  he  exercised 
over  the  red  man. 

Mr.  Johnson,  as  his  uncle’s  agent,  sold  several  farms  to  Dutch 
and  to  Scotch-Irish  settlers,  who,  in  years  to  come,  were  to  hold 
steadfast  and  true  to  their  King  throughout  the  Revolution,  and  to 
become  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  from  whom  many  among  us 
have  sprung. 

Sir  Peter  Warren  died  in  1752,  and  his  lands  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  already  acquired  by  purchase  a  tract  of 
several  thousand  acres  in  extent,  on  part  of  which  the  present  city  of 
Amsterdam  is  built.  This  tract  was  on  the  northerly  banks  of  the 
Mohawk  River.  Johnson  began  at  once  the  construction  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  stone  house  to  be  known  as  Fort  Johnson  or  Mount  Johnson, 
which  is  still  standing,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  any  builder  of  the 
present  day.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  motoring  with  her 
cousin,  Kathleen  Symmes  (the  first  casualty  from  among  the  Red 
Cross  nurses  from  this  district)  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  in  the  early  summer  of  1816.  We  stopped  at  Mount  John¬ 
son,  visited  the  rooms,  climbing  the  haunted  stairs,  and  noticing  the 
splendid  solidity  of  the  construction,  with  its  walls  and  beams  and 
rafters  bearing  the  marks  of  the  broad-axe.  The  Montgomery  County 
Historical  Society  are  custodians  of  the  property.  Some  few  things, 
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said  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  William,  have  been  rescued,  and  great 
credit  is  due  the  Society  for  its  care  of  this  historic  spot. 

Johnson  became  convinced  before  long  that  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs  in  the  colony  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  with  the 
approval  of  Governor  Clinton,  he  set  about  cleaning  house  and 
adopting  ways  and  means  to  protect  the  native  from  the  wiles  and 
the  dishonesty  of  agents  and  sub-agents,  and  to  secure  the  confidence 
of  the  red  men. 

For  this  purpose  he  established  a  trading  post  at  Oquango,  not 
for  the  profit  k  would  bring  him,  but  to  show  by  example  that  trade 
with  the  Indians  could  be  conducted  honestly.  “You  can  make  a 
pretty  good  and  generally  faithful  fellow  of  an  Indian  by  simply 
treating  him  fairly  and  helping  him  along,  but  you  can  never  depend 
on  him  completely  or  overcome  his  fickle  nature  until  you  have  made 
a  Christian  of  him.” 

In  1839  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Weisenburg,  daughter  of  a 
Lutheran  clergyman.  The  family  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  and 
the  daughter  was  bound  out  as  a  servant  when  she  was  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  binding  out  system  of  those  days  was  little  less  than 
slavery.  Johnson  saw  the  girl,  fancied  her  and  purchased  her  inden¬ 
tures  of  bondage  from  her  owner.  He  then  married  her  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  three  children,  Anne,  born  in  1740,  John  (after¬ 
wards  Sir  John)  born  in  1742,  and  Mary,  born  in  1744.  Such  is  life: 
a  woman  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  one  Baronet  of  England  and  the 
mother  of  another,  was  a  bound  servant  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
her  husband  had  to  redeem  her  out  of  quasi-slavery  before  he  could 
marry  her. 

In  the  spring  of  1743,  the  new  mansion  was  completed,  and 
Johnson  and  his  family  moved  into  it.  The  energy  of  the  man  may 
be  gauged  by  the  results  of  his  exertions  during  these  years:  a  large, 
commodious  and  stately  mansion  adorns  the  estate ;  a  valuable  water¬ 
power  provides  force  to  a  saw  mill  capable  of  cutting  fifteen  hundred 
feet  of  lumber  each  day,  and  to  a  grist-mill  which  provides  the  settlers 
with  flour  and  meal.  In  1744  he  had  five  hundred  acres  ready  for 
the  plow,  and  had  secured  the  assistance  necessary  to  work  the  farms. 
His  father  acted  as  his  agent  in  Ireland,  and  in  1741,  sixty  families 
of  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  yeomen  came  to  him  who  had  prepared  com¬ 
fortable  homes  to  receive  them.  The  settlement  increased  yearly 
both  in  numbers  and  in  riches,  and  all  were  as  loyal  to  William  John¬ 
son  as  their  hearts  could  make  them. 

The  authorities  of  New  York  were  not  slow  to  perceive  and  to 
appreciate  his  merits.  His  first  public  office  was  that  of  referee  in  a 
dispute  as  to  boundaries  between  two  litigants.  Johnson’s  skill  in 
the  Indian  language  enabled  him  to  examine  the  Indian  witnesses 
without  an  interpreter  and  to  reach  the  truth  of  the  confused  story 
told  by  some  of  the  tribesmen,,  much  to  the  admiration  of  Judge  de 
Lancey.  He  was  next  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
a  colonel  of  militia,  but  found  time  to  push  on  his  own  private  ven¬ 
tures  as  a  farmer  and  a  trader.  He  brought  out  from  England  horses, 
sheep  and  cattle  of  superior  breeds,  acquired  a  number,  of  slaves  and 
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became  eventually  the  greatest  slave  holder  in  the  colony  of  New 
York.  When  the  Commission  Board  was  abolished,  he  was  named 
sole  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

We  have  a  lively  sketch  of  Mr.  Johnson,  about  this  time,  from 
Mrs.  Julia  Grant,  who,  in  1751,  visited  Fort  Johnson  and  painted,  his 
portrait.  She  says  he  was  a  little  scant  of  six  feet;  neck  massive, 
shoulders  broad,  chest  deep  and  full,  limbs  large  showing  every  sign 
of  great  physical  strength.  Head  large  and  finely  shaped.  Counten¬ 
ance  open,  frank,  and  always  beaming  with  good  nature  and  humor, 
a  real  Irishman  as  he  is  for  wit.  Eyes  large,  a  sort  of  black-gray  or 
grayish-black  in  color.  Hair  dark  brown  with  a  tinge  of  auburn  in 
certain  lights.  -“His-  mode  of  living  is  that  of  an  English  gentleman 
at  his  country  seat,  and  I  was  astonished  to  find  on  this  remote  frontier 
a  table  loaded  with  delicacies,  and  madeiras,  ports  and  burgundies  of 
the  rarest  vintage  .  .  .  He  is  the  soul  of  method  .  .  .  He 

must  have  fifty  or  sixty  people  in  his  employ  besides  the  negroes,  and 
he  oversees  everything  they  do.  Marvellous!  and  then  he  attends  a 
mass  of  complicated  public  business  besides.” 

In  1747,  an  agreement  was  reached  between  New  York,  New 
England  and  New  Jersey  to  invade  Canada  by  way  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  in  the  following  spring.  The  Governor  had  abolished  the 
Indian  Board  in  1746  and  appointed  Sir  William  sole  superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  his  action  had  been 
confirmed  by  royal  warrant.  Thus  the  control  of  Indian  affairs  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assembly  and  vested  in  him,  and  this 
state  of  affairs  continued  as  long  as  the  colonial  condition  lasted. 
Great  preparations  for  the  war  were  made  and  Indians  and  white 
troops,  regular  and  irregular,  were  assembled  at  various  points,  under 
the  orders  of  Sir  William  Peppered,  with  Sir  William  Johnson  second 
in  command.  Troops  were  stationed  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  of 
Lake  Champlain,  at  Saratoga,  Glens  Falls  and  Fort  Anne,  the  Indians 
remaining  at  Cohoes.  The  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  put  a  stop  to 
these  military  preparations,  and  Sir  William  returned  to  Mount 
Johnson. 

His  wife  had  died  in  1745,  and  some  years  later,  after  many 
failures  to  keep  house  with  the  assistance  of  servants,  he  entered  into 
what  was  really  a  common-law  marriage  with  Caroline  Hendrick,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children,  and,  upon  her  death,  with  Mollie  Brant, 
sister  of  the  great  warrior,  who  survived  him  and  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children.  One  reason  for  these  native  alliances  was  that  he 
wished  to  have  a  housewife  who  could  make  his  Indian  guests  feel 
at  home.  His  fortunes  depended  on  his  influence  with  the  red  men; 
his  command  of  the  Iroquois  when  their  adherence  was  vital  to  the 
success  of  British  policy  was  assured  by  his  raising  these  women 
above  all  others  of  their  tribe. 

A  grand  council  was  held  at  Albany  of  the  governors  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  friendly  Indians  on  the  20th  July,  1749.  The 
latter  renewed  all  former  covenants  with  the  King,  and  undertook  to 
banish  all  French  emissaries  from  their  territory. 
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Sir  William  had  recently  obtained  a  large  tract  of  land  known  as 
the  Kingsboro  Patent  or  Johnstown  tract.  It  lay  west  of  Mount 
Johnson,  and  the  improving  of  this  new  land  and  the  management 
of  his  farms  and  mills  near  Mount  Johnson,  added  to  his  official 
duties  as  Indian  Superintendent,  Colonel  of  Militia  and  King’s  Magis¬ 
trate,  must  have  kept  him  far  away  from  idleness  during  the  following 
years.  He  finally  resigned  the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  refused 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  notwithstanding  the  appeals  of  the 
Governor,  but  in  order  to  quiet  the  Indians,  he  continued  to  super¬ 
vise  their  affairs  unofficially  at  the  request  of  the  authorities. 

In  1754,  a  convention  was  held  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies 
at  Albany  to  form  a  plan  of  concerted  action  in  case  of  war  and  the 
Indians  promised  their  aid  provided  Sir  William  were  placed  in  com¬ 
mand. 

In  1755  Johnson  received  his  appointment  as  General  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  whole  of  British  North  America. 

Under  the  leadership  of  General  Braddock,  a  council  of  the 
governors  was  held  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1755,  which  Johnson 
attended.  Here  it  was  resolved  that  an  expedition  commanded  by 
Braddock  himself  should  go  out  against  Fort  Duquesne,  that  Governor 
Shirley  should  attack  Fort  Niagara  and  that  Johnson  should  attack 
Crown  Point. 

Returning  home,  Johnson  summoned  the  Indians  and  one  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  appeared  at  Mount  Johnson  and  assured  him  of  their 
loyalty.  All  the  forces  assembled  at  Albany  some  time  later,  some 
2,500  Provincials  and  about  600  Indians.  The  Senecas  made  default, 
but  it  must  be  added  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  gone  over  to  the 
enemy. 

On  the  8th  August,  the  troops  marched  out  from  Albany  and 
arrived  at  Fort  Edward  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  Here  they 
were  informed  of  Braddock’s  defeat,  but  they  pushed  on,  taking 
advantage  of  a  road  which  Johnson  had  cut  out  from  the  head  of 
Lake  George  to  Fort  Edward  seven  years  before.  They  met  the 
enemy  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Dieskau  at  Lake  George 
on  the  7th  September,  and  defeated  them,  killing  their  general,  but 
Johnson  himself  was  seriously  wounded.  It  was  getting  late  in  the 
season,  and  the  troops  were  not  pushed  onward.  This  battle  restored 
the  confidence  of  the  British  colonies,  and  did  much  to  restore  the 
morale  of  the  Colonies  and  was  the  only  success  during  that  campaign. 

Johnson  was  now  promoted  to  the  regular  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General  and  he  returned  to  Mount  Johnson  after  winter  set  in,  and 
in  January,  1756,  went  to  New  York  City  to  make  his  annual  report 
to  the  Governor. 

During  the  winter  of  1758-59,  General  Amherst  who  had  taken 
full  command  of  the  British  Forces  in  America,  matured  his  plans  for 
taking  Canada.  Expeditions  were  to  be  sent  out  against  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point  and  Fort  Niagara.  Wolfe  was  to  take  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Quebec,  while  Johnson  was  recommended  as  the 
leader  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Niagara;  he,  Amherst,  undertaking  the 


operations  against  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  It  was  thought 
best  in  England  that  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  should  direct  the 
attack  on  Fort  Niagara,  and  General  Prideaux  was  chosen.  Prideaux 
admitted  his  inability  to  conduct  matters  in  this  new  country,  and 
told  Johnson  he  relied  upon  him  entirely.  The  two  worked  admirably 
together.  A  large  force  was  assembled  at  Oswego  at  the  end  of  June, 
1,800  regulars,  1,800  provincials  and  980  Indians.  The  troops  landed 
before  the  Fort  on  the  6th  July  and  invested  it  on  the  7th.  Un¬ 
fortunately  General  Prideaux  was  killed,  accidentally.  The  command 
devolved  on  Johnson  who,  after  defeating  a  large  force  sent  from 
Detroit  and  the  west  to  relieve  the  Fort,  received  the  surrender  at 
discretion  of  the  French  commander,  Pouchet,  on  the  24th  July. 
The  reduction  of  Fort  Niagara  severed  the  last  link  of  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  western  possessions  of  France.  Sir  William 
Johnson  was  the  first  colonial  officer  to  lead  any  considerable  body 
of  British  regulars  in  the  field. 

In  1760,  a  concentrated  attack  upon  Montreal  was  prepared  by 
General  Amherst  who  proceeded  to  Oswego  where  he  was  met  by 
Johnson  and  his  Indians  to  the  number  of  1350.  Descending  the 
St.  Lawrence,  taking  Oswagotchie  (now  Ogdensburg)  and  Fort  la 
Galette  on  the  way,  the  troops  arrived  within  sight  of  Montreal  on 
the  6th  September,  while  at  the  same  time  General  Murray  appeared 
from  Quebec  and  General  Haviland  from  Lakes  George  and  Cham¬ 
plain.  The  Marquis  of  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  Montreal,  surrendered 
upon  terms  which  were  honourable  to  all.  When  the  town  was  about 
to  be  occupied,  General  Amherst,  fearing  a  massacre,  wrote  a  note  to 
Johnson  requesting  him  to  take  every  precaution  so  that  the  Indians 
should  be  restrained.  Johnson’s  reply  was  characteristic  of  the  man: 
“I  shall  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  Indians,  but,  if  you  desire  it, 

I  will  send  a  detail  of  Senecas  to  act  as  provost  guard  in  the  town.” 

On  the  12th  September,  Johnson  returned  to  Oswego. 

He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  taking  of  Canada  would 
increase  the  duties  of  those  to  whom  the  control  of  the  Indians  was 
confided,  and  he  was  soon  in  consultation  on  the  subject  with  General 
Amherst  in  New  York. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1761,  he  sent  a  number  of  his  Indians  to 
travel  all  through  the  country  with  messages  and  belts  of  wampum, 
inviting  them  to  send  their  chiefs  to  meet  a  grand  council  to  be  held 
at  Detroit  in  August.  This  council  was  a  success.  Sir  William,  while 
at  Detroit,  employed  as  interpreters  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  whose 
dialects  he  did  not  understand,  the  Jesuit  Priests,  Fathers  St.  Martin 
and  Portier.  Upon  the  former  he  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  per¬ 
suasion  to  remain  in  Canada,  assuring  him  of  the  protection  and  aid 
of  the  British.  Father  St.  Martin  did  remain  a  few  years,  when  he 
went  to  France  but  returned  again  to  this  country,  where  he  died  at 
his  post  some  twenty  years  afterwards. 

So  varied  and  onerous  had  his  duties  become  that  Sir  William 
found  it  necessary  to  appoint  deputies  with  headquarters  at  various 
points. 


Sir  William  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
lands  received  under  the  Kingsboro  Patent  which  consisted  of  about 
26,000  acres.  He  built  a  manor  house  after  having  cleared  many 
acres  of  land,  and  built  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  established  a  healthy 
colony  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Highland  emigrants.  The  manor  was  to 
be  known  as  Johnson  Hall  and  he  removed  to  it  in  1763,  leaving  Mount 
Johnson  to  his  son,  who  had  recently  attained  the  age  of  21  years. 
The  mansion  resembled  Washington’s  residence  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Here  he  received  the  first  intimation  of  Pontiac’s  conspiracy  in  1763, 
which  came  to  him  as  a  surprise,  he  having  failed  to  receive  any  ink¬ 
ing  of  what  was  being  done  notwithstanding  his  numerous  sources  of 
information.  Pontiac  surrendered  finally  in  1766,  agreeing  to  meet 
Johnson  to  smoke  the  calumet  at  Oswego. 

The  last  great  public  work  of  his  life  was  completed  in  1768  when 
he  succeeded  in  fixing  the  definite  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the 
Six  Nations  and  of  the  colony  of  New  York  under  the  Stanwix  Treaty 
Line. 

In  1769  he  received  a  further  grant  known  as  the  Royal  Grant 
covering  some  100,000  acres.  This  land  was  the  same  that  the 
Mohawk  chiefs  had  conveyed  to  him  in  1760.  He  acquired  by  pur¬ 
chase  from  General  Clinton  a  tract  in  the  Susquehanna  valley  em¬ 
bracing  92  square  miles.  He  had  intended  settling  some  of  his 
Scotch-Irish  farmers  here,  but  did  not  live  to  realize  the  project. 

Perhaps  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  the  introduction  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rifles  in  New  York,  for  which  purpose  he  induced  skilled 
rifle  makers  to  leave  Lancaster  and  to  set  up  in  New  York. 

No  doubt  he  saw  an  angry  cloud  grow  in  the  sky  as  he  grew  older. 
Men  in  America  and  men  in  England  seemed  to  vie  in  their  endeavours 
to  drive  the  colonies  into  rebellion.  Ignorance,  proud  ignorance  of 
the  state  of  affairs  here,  prevented  the  Lords  and  Commons  from 
viewing  the  state  of  the  colonies  from  a  proper  angle,  while  mal¬ 
contents  on  this  continent  increased  the  darkness  of  things.  What 
side  Sir  William  Johnson  would  have  taken  may  be  a  question  to 
some,  but  those  who  have  followed  his  career  from  the  day  he  left 
the  Irish  shore  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  will  never  understand  that 
the  father  of  Sir  John  Johnson  would  ever  have  been  a  rebel  to  the 
British  throne.  Sir  William  closed  his  eyes  in  death  before  the  cloud 
burst,  and  was  buried  in  the  land  of  the  Mohawks,  among  those  whom 
he  had  protected  and  fathered  during  life,  surrounded  by  those  sturdy 
colonists  whom  he  had  gathered  from  the  olden  lands  and  whose 
prosperity  he  had  viewed  with  pride,  but  whose  misfortunes  were  all 
to  come  during  the  life  of  his  son  and  worthy  successor,  Sir  John 
Johnson,  whose  life  became  wound  up  with  the  fate  of  Canada  during 
the  wars  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  who  carried  out  faithfully 
the  same  views  which  had  made  his  father  the  respected  friend  of  the 
Indian. 


MARY  GARENISH  H.  FORAN 
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SOME  CANADIAN  WOMEN  OF  1812-14 

ERNEST  GREEN 

(An  Address  delivered  before  the  Society  in  the  Bytown  Museum , 

December  14th,  1928) 

NO  ONE  who  reads  the  history  of  Canada  closely  can  fail  to  be 
convinced  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wives,  mothers 
and  daughters  of  early  generations  in  this  country  must  have 
possessed  stout  hearts  and  courageous  souls.  Had  it  not  been  so  our 
pioneer  stock  would  soon  have  become  extinct.  There  is  probably 
no  one  whose  ancestry  runs  back  to  the  old  founders  of  this  country 
who  could  not,  if  all  the  truth  were  known,  point  with  pride  to  some 
great-great-grandmother  who  faced  white  or  Indian  enemies,,  savage 
beasts,  wild  waters  or  devastating  disease  with  a  high  mien  and 
unfaltering  courage  that,  if  displayed  on  the  field  of  battle,  would 
have  won  honor  and  lasting  fame.  The  names  of  Canada’s  heroines 
are  legion — but  we  know  only  a  few  of  them. 

Every  part  of  Canada  and  every  period  of  its  history  have  pro¬ 
duced  women  of  worth.  Every  crisis  has  found  women,  as  well  as 
men,  ready  to  be  “up  and  doing,  with  a  heart  for  any  fate’’.  No 
locality  could  ever  boast  of  more  splendid  pioneer  mothers  than  the 
Niagara  district;  no  crisis  ever  tried  women  more  sorely  than  did 
the  war  of  1812-14.  About  the  women  of  that  place  and  that  time 
I  would  talk  for  a  little  while  to-day. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  the  situation  and  feelings  of  the  women  of 
the  old  town  of  Niagara  when  they  learned  that  the  United  States 
had  declared  war  upon  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies!  Imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  their  homes,  and  within  short  cannon-shot,  loomed 
the  enemy’s  stronghold  of  Fort  Niagara.  To  their  right  arose  the 
friendly  bastions  of  Fort  George;  within  the  town,  and  on  its  left, 
were  detached  batteries  for  its  defence;  and  the  whole  group  of 
fortifications  were  so  arranged  that  a  general  engagement  must 
involve  the  place  in  bombardment  and  ruin.  It  took  courage  to 
remain  in  a  situation  where  the  sword  veritably  dangled  above  them 
by  a  thread,  yet  it  is  not  recorded  that  any  number  of  the  loyal 
women  of  Niagara  abandoned  their  homes. 

Niagara  had  a  four-months’  respite  during  and  after  the  Detroit 
campaign,  but  all  that  time  the  storm-clouds  lowered  and  the  sus¬ 
pense  grew  greater  and  greater.  At  last  the  tempest  broke.  October 
13,  1812,  made  Queenston  Heights,  with  its  victory  and  its  sacrifices, 
memorable  for  as  long  as  Canadian  history  shall  be  read;  and  that 
day  Niagara  and  Queenston  women  showed  what  contribution  they 
would  make  to  the  contest  in  which  their  husbands,  sons  and  brothers 
were  absorbed. 


While  the  series  of  actions  was  being  fought  at  Queenston,  the 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  engaged  in  a  terrific  artillery  duel, 
the  enemy’s  guns  being  directed  against  the  town  as  well  as  against 
our  fortifications,  with  the  result  that  the  jail  and  court-house  and 
nearly  a  score  of  other  buildings  were  ignited  by  hot  shot  and  con¬ 
sumed,  while  numerous  structures  were  pierced  or  wrecked.  Yet  the 
women  of  Niagara  did  not  abandon  their  town. 

When  Brock  and  Macdonell  had  fallen  in  the  futile  frontal 
attack  upon  Queenston  Heights,  and  the  survivors  of  their  discom¬ 
fited  force  had  retired  beyond  the  village  to  await  reinforcements, 
forth  came  the  women  of  Queenston  to  show  their  mettle.  Though 
their  houses  were  within  easy  range  of  the  enemy  and  any  movement 
in  the  open  invited  a  bullet,  though  Hamilton’s  mansion  and  other 
dwellings  had  been  reduced  to  ruins,  though  enemy  stragglers  and 
pillagers  were  ever  creeping  forward,  some  of  those  women  lighted 
their  fires  and  prepared  hot  food  and  drink  for  the  exhausted  soldiers 
who  had  gone  into  battle  after  hours  of  fasting. 

To  the  unattended  wounded  the  women  went  as  angels  of  mercy, 
bandaging  injuries  and  assisting  helpless  men  to  places  of  shelter. 
There  may  have  been  quite  a  band  of  these  noble  ones,  but  the  names 
of  only  three  have  been  preserved — Mary  Durham,  who  afterwards 
married  into  the  Swayze  family;  Maria,  wife  of  a  Sergeant  Hill,  who 
hid  her  infant  in  the  middle  of  a  wood-pile  while  she  assisted  the 
wounded;  and  that  greatest  of  Canadian  heroines,  Laura  Secord. 

Living  right  in  the  village  of  Queenston,  her  husband  on  duty 
with  his  company  of  the  1st  Lincoln,  roused  before  dawn  by  the 
firing,  Laura,  with  her  children,  sought  shelter  as  best  she  might 
while  the  combat  raged.  Up  the  heights  with  Brock  and  his  storm¬ 
ing  party  went  Sergeant  Secord;  but  when  the  broken  ranks  fell 
back,  Secord  was  missing.  Then  out  upon  the  battle-field  itself 
went  the  distracted  wife.  Up  the  slope  where  the  dead  and  wounded 
lay  all  about,  in  plain  sight  of  the  foe  watching  from  above,  she  took 
her  way  in  frantic  and  fearful  search  for  the  man  she  loved.  At  last, 
among  the  prostrate  forms  she  spied  him,  and  flew  to  his  side.  He 
was  alive,  but  sorely  wounded — shot  through  the  hip.  As  she  knelt 
by  him  in  mingled  happiness  and  agony,  there  appeared  two  ruffians 
in  alien  uniform,  bent  on  plunder  or  other  evil.  Perceiving  that  the 
prostrate  Britisher  lived,  they  proposed  to  beat  his  brains  out,  and, 
despite  the  frantic  entreaties  and  outcries  of  the  horrified  wife,  lifted 
their  muskets  to  commit  the  dastardly  deed.  At  that  moment  a 
United  States  officer  emerged  from  the  bushes  and  by  his  intervention 
averted  the  tragedy  and  drove  the  villains  away.  With  a  life-long 
gratitude  new-springing  in  her  heart,  Laura  Secord  bound  up  her 
husband’s  wound  and  secured  his  removal  to  their  near-by  home, 
where  further  momentous  experiences  awaited  them*. 

The  winter  of  1812-13  was  a  dreary  season  on  the  Niagara  lines. 
Food  and  clothing  were  scarce;  schools  and  churches  were  mostly 
closed;  the  ill-clad  militiamen  suffered  from  exposure  and  disease, 
and  many  of  them  died.  All  the  time  the  enemy  were  near,  and 
ready  to  renew  their  assault  upon  the  poorly-protected  frontier. 


*The  Story  of  Laura  Secord,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Currie.  Laura  Inzersoll  Secord,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson. 
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To  the  civil  populace  that  seemed  a  dark,  hard  period,  but  they  were 
merely  sipping  from  the  cup  of  woe  that  was  yet  to  be  drained  to  its 
bitter  dregs.  Well  was  it  for  them  that  they  could  not  pierce  the  veil 
of  the  future! 

The  campaign  of  1813  opened  with  the  enemy’s  capture  and 
partial  destruction  of  York.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  women  of  the 
little  provincial  capital  bore  themselves  on  that  sad  day  with  the 
same  courage  that  inspired  their  sisters  across  the  lake  in  times  of 
adversity. 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  foe  in  all  his  power  swooped  down  upon 
old  Niagara  town  and  entered  it  in  triumph  over  the  corpses  of  scores 
of  its  defenders,  who  had  resisted  until  the  last  shred  of  hope  was 
gone.  In  that  dark  hour  a  woman  of  Niagara,  by  her  outstanding 
courage  and  devotion,  earned  the  title  of  “heroine”  from  semi-official 
authority.  Those  who  have  been  at  Niagara  will  remember  the 
green  ramparts  and  gray  keep  of  old  Fort  Mississauga,  standing  on 
the  point  between  the  river  and  the  lake.  In  1813  that  point  was 
occupied  by  a  light-house,  and  the  keeper  of  it  was  an  old  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  Dominick  Henry  by  name.  Near  the  lighthouse  was 
a  battery,  and  just  a  short  distance  to  the  west  the  enemy  made  good 
their  landing  despite  the  desperate  resistance  and  great  sacrifices  of 
the  “King’s”,  the  Glengarry,  the  Newfoundland  and  the  1st  Lincoln 
regiments.  While  the  battle  raged  in  all  its  fury  and  the  broadsides 
of  the  attacking  fleet  swept  the  level  plain,  not  only  did  brave  old 
Dominick  Henry  serve  again,  as  best  he  might,  but  his  no  less  cour¬ 
ageous  wife,  Polly,  refused  to  quit  the  perilous  situation  and  went  to 
and  fro  among  the  ranks  of  the  defenders,  distributing  refreshments 
to  the  over-taxed  and  despairing  men.  Her  noble  behaviour  was 
observed  by  those  who  could  report  it  in  the  right  quarter,  and  when 
the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Society  distributed  the  meagre  funds  at  its 
command  the  sum  of  £25  was  given  to  the  brave  old  couple  “as  a 
present  in  acknowledgment”,  and  Mrs.  Henry  was  recorded  in  the 
Society’s  report  as  “quite  a  heroine,  not  to  be  frightened.”* 

That  was  a  sad  year  for  the  people  of  Niagara.  The  tide  of 
invasion  swept  up  to  Stoney  Creek,  then  ebbed  to  the  frontier  again, 
and  there  ensued  a  period  of  ruthless  pillage  and  spoliation  when  the 
fairest  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  was  free  to  the  plunderers,  not 
only  of  the  enemy’s  forces  but  to  the  uncontrollable  Indians  attached 
to  the  British  army  as  well.  All  the  frontier  from  Fort  Erie  to  Niagara 
town,  and  inland  beyond  the  present  city  of  St  Catharines,  was  for  a 
time  a  sort  of  no-man’s-land  whose  wretched  inhabitants  saw  war  in 
its  most  fiendish  guise.  While  the  Indians  stole  food,  clothing  and 
such  household  articles  as  always  attract  the  savage,  white  thieves 
ransacked  the  houses  for  money,  silverware,  jewellery  or  anything 
that  could  be  turned  into  money  in  Buffalo  or  Batavia. 

Numerous  little  stories  are  told  of  how  the  settlers  endeavoured 
to  save  their  few  treasures  from  the  plunderers.  One  family  that  had 
brought  a  considerable  sum  in  gold  from  their  former  home  in  the 
lost  colonies,  buried  what  remained  of  their  fund  out  in  the  open 


""Report  of  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Society.  History  of  Niagara,  Janet  Carnochan. 
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yard  and  placed  their  cider-press  upon  the  spot.  Enemy  parties 
often  drank  their  fill  of  cider  there,  but  never  guessed  the  golden 
hoard  that  lay  beneath  their  feet.  One  woman  had  a  few  gold  guineas 
and  could  not  decide  upon  a  safe  place  in  which  to  secrete  them. 
One  day,  when  she  had  them  in  her  pocket,  she  was  surprised  by  a 
party  of  the  enemy  dismounting  at  her  door.  Fearing  that  she  would 
be  searched,  she  hastily  dropped  the  coins  into  the  kettle  that  was 
boiling  over  the  fire.  At  the  command  of  the  invaders  she  made 
them  a  pot  of  tea,  but  they  did  not  suspect  what  was  boiled  in  the 
liquid  that  they  drank. 

Outstanding  among  the  plunderers  were  the  companies  com¬ 
manded  by  Joseph  Willcocks  (a  renegade  member  of  the  Upper  Carada 
legislature,  who  had  as  his  second-in-command  another  traitor-legis¬ 
lator,  Benajah  Mallory)  and  Cyrenius  Chapin,  of  Buffalo,  sheriff  of 
Niagara  county,  New  York  state.  These  bands  were  chiefly  employed 
in  the  oppression  of  the  people,  and  one  of  their  principal  duties  was 
to  capture  and  send  to  war  prisons  the  loyal  male  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula.  Old  men  and  boys,  clergymen,  wounded  men,  paroled 
men  and  other  non-combatants  were  carried  off,  as  well  as  those  able 
to  do  military  service.  Many  a  helpless  woman  saw  her  husband 
seized  at  his  own  fireside,  bound,  placed  on  a  horse  and  carried  away 
to  she  knew  not  what  fate.  Terrified  by  these  practices,  men  often 
fled  or  hid  at  the  approach  of  the  raiders,  leaving  only  women  and 
children  to  face  their  exasperation.  With  what  courage  and  ingenuity 
did  those  women  meet  the  inquisition !  How  their  replies  to  searching 
queries  baffled  the  questioners  or  sent  them  off  on  false  clues!  How 
their  keen  eyes  and  wits  gained  scraps  of  information  that  would  prove 
of  service  to  the  country’s  defenders!  Official  records,  private  his¬ 
tories,  diaries,  letters  and  other  contemporary  writings  of  both  friends 
and  foes  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  unswerving  loyalty  and  courage 
of  the  women  of  the  Niagara  district  in  that  time  of  trial. 

Great  service  was  rendered  to  the  British  by  bodies  of  mounted 
rangers  organized  by  Captain  William  Hamilton  Merritt  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  James  FitzGibbon.  These  two  little  bands  did  most  spectacular 
work.  Even  the  fragmentary  records  of  their  enterprises  read  like 
the  imaginative  masterpieces  of  the  best  writers  of  war-time  fiction. 

Merritt’s  and  FitzGibbon’s  men  were  the  darlings  of  the  lonely, 
unprotected  women.  Raiding  American  irregulars  never  knew  when 
these  elusive  Britishers  would  swoop  down  upon  them.  Individual 
plunderers  feared  to  become  separated  from  their  companies,  for 
many  such  stragglers  were  cut  off;  while  considerable  bodies  often 
deemed  it  safer  to  keep  to  the  main  open  roads  when  the  “bloody 
boys”,  as  FitzGibbon’s  men  were  called,  might  be  lying  in  wait  upon 
any  side-track  or  bush  trail.  Many  a  woman  escaped  molestation 
by  the  wholesome  fear  of  stern  reprisals  that  was  awakened  in  the 
hearts  of  their  foes. 

One  day  in  June,  1813,  FitzGibbon  rode  out,  with  his  troop,  from 
DeCew’s  to  Lundy’s  Lane.  He  left  his  men  behind  the  then  un¬ 
named  and  unfamed  hill  and  went  down  alone  to  the  little  hamlet  at 
the  corner  of  the  Portage  Road.  A  Mrs.  Kerby  ran  out  of  her  house 
and  signalled  to  him  to  go  back,  but  he  misunderstood  and  continued 
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on  his  way.  Entering  the  house  of  Edward  Defield,  he  was  confronted 
by  two  armed  American  soldiers,  stragglers  from  Chapin’s  troop, 
which  had  just  passed  up  the  Portage  Road.  FitzGibbon  engaged 
them  both  in  a  desperate  struggle.  He  was  a  very  powerful  man, 
and  by  adroitly  seizing  the  barrels  of  both  their  muskets  he  prevented 
either  from  getting  into  position  to  shoot  him.  The  combat  raged 
about  indoors,  and  then  the  struggling  trio  reeled  out  into  the  yard. 
Mrs.  Defield,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  several  neighbor  women 
and  children  hovered  near,  praying  for  FitzGibbon’s  success  against 
such  fearful  odds,  but  expecting  to  see  him  slain  before  their  eyes. 
At  last  one  of  the  Americans  snatched  FitzGibbon’s  sword  from  its 
sheath  and  would  have  run  him  through  the  body,  but  Mrs.  Defield, 
whose  agility  seems- to  have  equalled  her  courage,  kicked  it  out  of  his 
hand.  The  soldier  struggled  to  where  it  lay  and  secured  it  again, 
whereupon  Mrs.  Defield  placed  her  baby  upon  the  ground,  wrested 
the  weapon  from  the  man  and  ran  away  with  it.  Some  assistance 
then  arrived,  FitzGibbon  overcame  his  adversaries,  disarmed  and 
bound  them  and  drove  them  before  him  over  the  hill,  prisoners  of  war. 
A  few  minutes  later  Chapin’s  troop  returned.  But  for  Mrs.  Defield’s 
act  FitzGibbon  would  have  been  either  killed  or  captured,  in  which 
case  the  story  of  Beaverdams  and  others  of  his  exploits  would  never 
have  been  written. 

FitzGibbon  was  deeply  grateful  for  his  escape  and  on  his  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Government  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  Mrs. 
Defield.  Twenty-five  years  later,  when  Mackenzie’s  rebellion  set 
this  province  in  a  turmoil,  a  young  son  of  Mrs.  Defield,  carried  away 
by  republican  eloquence,  took  up  arms  with  the  filibusters,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  Windmill  and  imprisoned  at  Kingston  to  await  punish¬ 
ment  along  with  Von  Shultz  and  others.  Then  his  mother’s  heroism 
of  long  before  was  remembered.  FitzGibbon  joined  in  the  strong 
petition  that  was  made  for  the  youth  and,  at  last,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  banishment.  Life  for  life,  Sarah  Defield  had  her 
reward.* 

Perhaps  no  incident  of  the  war  was  better  illustrative  of  woman’s 
proverbial  wit  than  the  rescue  from  imprisonment  of  young  John 
Stiver,  by  Mrs.  Gesseau,  of  Niagara  town.  There  were  two  John 
Stivers — father  and  son — the  former  nearly  seventy  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  1813,  the  latter  a  daring  young  trooper  of 
Merritt’s  dragoons.  The  old  man  was  required  by  the  invading 
enemy  to  give  his  parole  not  to  bear  arms,  as  a  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  home.  On  June  20th  the  young  man,  while 
on  scouting  duty,  was  captured.  Confused  by  the  identical  names, 
the  enemy  thought  they  had  taken  a  paroled  man  in  arms,  and  so 
sent  their  prisoner  across  the  river  and  placed  him  in  close  confine¬ 
ment.  The  father,  realizing  his  son’s  peril  from  the  misconception 
of  his  captors,  went  to  General  Dearborn,  commanding  the  United 
States  army,  at  Fort  George,  and  explained  the  situation.  Dearborn 
gave  the  old  man  a  new  parole  document,  also  a  pass  to  go  across 
the  river  to  visit  his  son. 

The  old  man  showed  his  papers  to  his  neighbor,  Mrs.  Gesseau, 
and  she  saw  at  once  how  they  could  be  used  to  release  the  young 

*The  Fight  in  the  Beechwoods,  Cruikshank.  MSS.  of  Captain  William  Hamilton  Merritt. 
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prisoner.  She  took  possession  of  the  papers  and  sent  the  elder  Stiver 
out  of  town.  Then  she  took  a  pail  of  butter  on  her  arm  and  was 
ferried  across  to  the  American  side  of  the  river,  where  she  sold  the 
butter  to  the  officer  commanding  there.  She  told  this  officer  that 
she  had  a  parole  and  pass  for  his  prisoner,  “John  Stiver”,  just  issued 
by  General  Dearborn.  The  papers  appearing  to  be  quite  correct,  the 
officer  had  no  option  but  to  obey  his  superior’s  orders.  Young  Stiver 
was  released,  crossed  the  river  on  his  father’s  pass  and,  that  same 
night,  rejoined  his  rough-rider  comrades  on  the  vidette-line  at  “The 
Ten.”* 

Next  in  order  of  the  occurrences  of  1813  comes  Beaverdams  and 
the  famous  journey  of  Laura  Secord.  I  am  not  going  to  tel!  that 
story.  You  all  know  it. 

Laura  Secord  is  pre-eminently  Canada’s  national  heroine.  No 
other  woman’s  deed  that  I  ever  heard  of  transcends  hers  for  delibera¬ 
tion,  courage  and  steadfast  endeavour  through  physical  and  mental 
trials  of  the  most  exhausting  and  terrifying  character.  It  must  be 
ever  remembered  that  Laura  Secord  did  not  serve  under  any  compul¬ 
sion  of  circumstances.  Had  she  not  left  Queenston  that  June  morn¬ 
ing,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  anyone  that  she  might  have 
done  so.  Had  she  remained  at  home  with  her  wounded  husband  and 
her  little  ones,  she  would  have  been  in  no  danger.  Leaving  them,  she 
knew  not  whether  she  should  ever  see  her  cottage  again  or  what  mis¬ 
fortune  might  befall  those  she  loved  during  her  absence.  Possibly 
prison  or  the  torch  might  give  revenge  for  the  act  she  was  undertaking. 

Further,  let  it  be  remembered  that  her  motive  was  one  of  national 
service.  Not  to  save  husband  or  children,  parent  or  friend;  not  for 
goods  or  gain  or  honor,  but  to  render  a  military  service,  to  save  a 
body  of  troops  from  destruction  and  to  promote  the  success  of  her 
country’s  defenders,  she  risked  everything  that  a  woman  can  hold 
dear. 

No  Joan-of- Arc-like  vision  inspired  her.  She  acted  on  no 
momentary  impulse.  After  a  night-long  contemplation  of  the  risks 
involved  in  the  thing  she  meditated,  her  sense  of  duty  still  prevailed 
over  all  other  considerations  and,  with  cool  deliberation,  she  set  forth 
on  a  deed  unparalleled  in  our  history,  unexcelled  in  the  proudest 
annals  of  any  land. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  it  said  that  Laura  Secord  was  “the  Paul 
Revere  of  Canada”.  That  statement  did  too  much  honor — to  Paul 
Revere.  Let  us  contrast,  for  a  moment,  the  deed  of  the  humble 
Canadian  housewife  with  that  of  the  Boston  engraver  whom  the 
people  of  the  United  States  place  among  their  revolutionary  heroes. 

Paul  Revere  was  a  strong  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Laura  Secord  was  a  woman,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  of  medium 
stature  and  slight  build,  the  mother  of  five  children. 

Paul  Revere  travelled  on  the  back  of  a  good  horse,  over  an 
excellent  road,  illuminated  by  moon  and  stars,  through  a  well-popu¬ 
lated  country  with  farms  and  villages  on  every  hand. 

*MSS.  of  Capt.  William  Hamilton  Merritt. 
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Laura  Second  went  on  foot,  through  forest  and  swamp,  over  brush¬ 
wood  and  fallen  trees,  in  a  country  where  wolves  and  rattlesnakes 
abounded.  The  season  was  the  rainiest  known  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century:  all  low  grounds  were  bogs.  She  crossed  a  swollen  stream 
on  a  fallen  log;  finally  she  climbed  the  precipituous  face  of  the  Niagara 
escarpment. 

Paul  Revere  galloped  eleven  miles. 

Laura  Secord  struggled  nearly  twenty  miles. 

Paul  Revere’s  journey  cannot  have  taken  two  hours. 

Laura  Secord ’s  took  perhaps  ten  hours. 

Paul  Revere  made  his  little  trip  after  careful  preparation.  His 
friends  plotted  with  -him  and  gave  him  the  signal.  Horse  and  man 
were  fresh,  prepared  for  the  service. 

Laura  Secord’s  opportunity  came  upon  her  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  door  opening.  She  obtained  her  own  information.  She  had  no 
one  to  consult  with  but  her  helpless,  wounded  husband.  She  was 
worn  with  eight  months’  care  of  him  and  her  children.  She  had 
little  time  for  rest  or  preparation. 

Paul  Revere  rode  through  a  friendly  country.  Had  horse  or  man 
failed  on  the  way,  aid  and  comfort  would  have  been  given,  while 
others  carried  the  message  forward. 

Laura  Secord  went  through  the  midst  of  foes.  She  had  to  elude 
enemies  in  her  own  house  as  well  as  pickets  posted  far  out  on  every 
road  to  prevent  just  such  enterprises  as  hers.  Beyond  these  roamed 
the  scouts  of  Indian  bands,  newly-arrived  in  that  region  and  prone 
to  consider  all  strangers  foes.  If  she  failed,  no  one  was  available  to 
finish  the  task.  If  she  became  exhausted  or  disabled  she  would 
probably  die  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  alone. 

At  the  end  of  Paul  Revere’s  ride  were  safety,  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment  (if,  indeed,  he  needed  them). 

Laura  Secord  reached  her  goal  to  find  it  in  imminent  expectation 
of  battle.  Exhausted,  torn  and  bleeding  from  thorns,  shoeless  and 
barefooted,  fainting  from  hunger,  she  had  to  journey  still  further 
before  she  dared  to  rest. 

Paul  Revere  lived  more  than  forty  years  after  his  ride  to  Lexing¬ 
ton,  honored  by  his  countrymen  and  prosperous  in  his  business.  His 
memory  is  perpetuated  for  as  long  as  English  is  read  or  spoken  by 
one  of  the  finest  ballads  in  the  language. 

Laura  Secord  lived  fifty-five  years  after  the  war,  always  having 
to  work  hard,  often  very  poor,  and  for  a  long  period  of  her  age  and 
widowhood  barely  able  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  She  was 
eighty-five  when  the  Prince  of  Wales’  gratuity  momentarily  relieved 
the  pressure  of  her  poverty.  No  poet  has  sung  her  into  immortality. 
Weeds  and  brambles  for  years  grew  so  thick  upon  her  grave  that  the 
inscription  upon  the  stone  could  not  be  seen,  before  public  conscience 
was  stung  to  repentance  and  essayed  to  purchase  pardon  by  offerings 
of  granite  and  bronze. 

No!  Laura  Secord  was  not  “the  Paul  Revere  of  Canada.”* 


*I.ht,S‘°ry,u0f  kaula  SejordA  Mrs.  E.  A.  Currie.  Laura  Ingersoll  Secord,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson. 
The  Light  tn  the  Beechwoods  Cruikshank.  Mrs.  Secord’s  Narrative.  Certificate  of  Lieut.  Fitz- 
Gibbon.  Field  Book  of  the  War  of  1812 ,  Lossing. 
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It  is  perhaps  not  as  generally  known  as  it  might  be  that  at  least 
one  Canadian  woman  was  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the 
war  of  1812-14.  It  is  quite  possible  that  other  women  suffered 
injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  some  of  the  innumerable  raids 
and  pillagings,  or  in  the  burning  of  York,  Niagara,  St.  Davids  or 
Port  Dover,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  which  I  now  refer 
were  quite  different. 

When  the  enemy  overwhelmed  Niagara  town  and  Fort  George, 
among  the  defenders  in  the  dauntless  ranks  of  the  1st  Lincoln  were 
Captain  George  L.  Lawe  and  his  son,  William,  a  mere  youth.  When 
that  disastrous  day  closed,  the  father  was  sorely  wounded  and  a 
prisoner,  while  the  son  was  numbered  among  the  slain.  Captain 
Lawe  was  paroled  by  the  enemy  and  allowed  to  return  home,  but 
subsequently  they  seized  him  again  and  sent  him  to  a  far-distant 
prison. 

The  bereaved  wife  and  mother,  left  helpless,  with  the  care  of 
two  younger  children,  fled  from  their  home  in  the  town  and  found 
refuge  in  a  farm-house  two  or  three  miles  distant.  Six  weeks  later 
this  place  of  shelter  suddenly  became  the  scene  of  a  spirited  and 
sanguinary  conflict  between  a  force  of  British  Indians  and  a  body  of 
United  States  troops.  The  women  at  the  lonely  farmhouse  were  in 
terror,  and  at  the  height  of  the  contest  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
Mrs.  Lawe  suddenly  discovered  that  her  son,  John,  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years,  was  missing,  Inquiry  disclosed  that  the  daring  lad,  burning 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  and  the  sufferings  of  his  father, 
had  secured  a  musket  and  ammunition  and  gone  to  the  firing-line. 

Wild  with  fear  that  another  life  dear  to  her  was  about  to  be 
sacrificed,  Mrs.  Lawe  left  the  shelter  of  the  house  and  ran  across  the 
open  fields,  where  the  enemy’s  bullets  were  whistling,  to  find  her  boy. 
Before  she  had  gone  far  a  missile  struck  her  in  the  leg,  inflicting  a 
severe  but  not  disabling  wound.  Unmindful  of  the  pain  and  the 
streaming  blood,  she  raced  on  to  the  border  of  the  woods  and  there 
found  the  boy  among  the  Indians,  loading  and  firing  as  rapidly  as  he 
could,  to  the  delight  of  his  red  companions-in-arms.  To  his  mother’s 
entreaties  that  he  seek  safety  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  until  at  last,  when 
the  enemy  were  retiring  and  the  fight  was  nearly  over,  she  made  use 
of  her  superior  strength  to  forcibly  remove  him  from  the  scene. 

Six  months  later  all  the  property  of  the  Lawes  was  burned  by 
the  enemy.  In  February,  1814,  Captain  Lawe  was  rescued  from  the 
war  prison  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  by  a  raid  of  British  from  Missisquoi 
Bay.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  in  the 
Upper  Canada  Legislature.* 

Nine  years  ago  now  we  were  reading  with  thrills  of  horror  of  the 
sufferings  of  French  and  Belgian  women  and  children  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Prussians.  How  many  of  us  realized  that  Cana¬ 
dian  women  once  suffered  just  such  experiences?  True,  there  was  no 
bayo netting  or  sabering  of  the  helpless  and  defenceless  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  in  1813,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Canadian  women  had  no 
warm-hearted  and  pitying  land  of  France  to  flee  into.  There  were 
no  ships  to  carry  the  homeless  to  a  generous  and  hospitable  England; 

*  Annals  of  Niagara,  Kirby. 
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there  were  no  agencies  in  distant  lands  to  collect  food,  clothing  and 
funds  in  vast  amounts  for  the  relief  of  the  needy.  Our  women  went 
out  into  the  depths  of  a  Canadian  winter,  shelterless,  helpless  and 
nearly  hopeless.  Listen  to  a  few  notes  of  the  story  of  the  burning 
of  Niagara  town  on  the  night  of  December  10,  1813. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  widow  of  the  Fort  Major  of  Fort  George,  ran 
from  her  burning  house  with  a  little  money — all  she  had — clutched  in 
her  hand.  It  was  forcibly  taken  from  her.  With  an  infant  in  arms 
and  two  other  children  clinging  to  her  skirts,  she  walked  four  miles 
to  have  the  little  one  baptised.  Then  it  died;  and  she  had  to  dig  a 
little  grave  herself  and  cover  its  remains. 

Mrs.  William  Dickson,  whose  husband  was  a  prisoner,  was  ill  in 
bed.  She  was  carried  out  in  the  open  and  lay  amid  the  snow,  watching 
her  fine  home  go  up  in  flames. 

Among  those  left  homeless  in  the  bitter  gale  and  falling  snow 
were  two  infants  less  than  twenty-four  hours  old  and  their  mothers. 

Several  children  had  their  feet  frozen.  Women  trudged  as  much 
as  ten  miles,  over  rutted,  snow-covered  roads,  scantily  clad  and  carry¬ 
ing  little  ones  on  their  backs.  Some  had  not  strength  to  go,  for  the 
nearest  houses  were  miles  away — the  nearest  hamlet  seven  miles. 
These  hovered  in  the  fields  until  the  enemy  were  gone,  then  crept 
back  to  the  ruins  of  the  once-smiling  town.  Some  gathered  wreckage 
and  built  crazy  shelters  against  standing  chimneys  or  bits  of  wall. 
Others  burrowed  in  the  side  of  a  low  hill  and  spent  months  of  suffer¬ 
ing  in  damp  and  frosty  caves.  Forty  wounded  men  spent  the  winter 
in  one  such  hole.  The  wife  of  Fort  Major  Taylor  and  her  little  ones 
were  exceedingly  fortunate  in  that  they  had  a  root-cellar  to  go  to 
when  their  house  was  laid  in  ruins.  Canadian  women  have  seen  war, 
even  as  the  women  of  France  and  Belgium. 

If  the  winter  of  1812-13  had  been  a  time  of  sorrow  to  the  women  • 
of  Niagara,  that  of  1813-14  was  a  season  of  double  woe.  We  cannot 
imagine  what  they  endured  in  their  wretched  burrows  with  scanty 
fire  and  clothing,  assailed  by  hunger  and  disease,  nursing  the  sick, 
watching  by  the  dying,  burying  the  dead.  We  cannot  picture  it  in 
any  realistic  light,  but  we  must  remember  the  story,  treasure  it,  tell 
it  often,  and  never  forget  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  women  fit  to  stand 
with  the  mothers  of  Sparta  in  history’s  temple  of  fame.* 

July,  1814,  brought  invasion  again,  and  again  the  defenders  were 
forced  back.  Once  more  oppression  and  plunder  were  let  loose  all 
along  the  frontier once  more  the  loyal  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  blazed 
in  defiance.  Again  it.  was  the  women  who  faced  the  foe  in  many  a 
lonely  homestead.  Little  now  remained  to  be  stolen,  but  a  new 
vindictiveness  seemed  to  inspire  the  invaders.  The  torch  was  applied 
to  houses  and  barns  at  the  slightest  excuse,  and  dwellings  were  often 
rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  removal  of  their  doors  and  windows. 

In  all  the  Niagara  region  there  is  no  more  picturesquely-beautiful 
spot  than  the  little  village  of  St.  Davids,  which  nestles  in  a  fold  of  the 
escarpment  four  or  five  miles  west  of  Queenston.  It  was  an  intensely 

*History  of  Niagara,  Janet  Carnochan.  Drummond’s  Winter  Campaign,  Cruikshank. 
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loyal  place,  and  invading  Americans  found  nothing  but  hostility  there. 
During  their  occupancy  of  the  frontier  in  1814  the  roads  and  the 
mountain-pass  adjacent  to  the  village  were  the  scenes  of  waylayings, 
ambushes  and  skirmishes  in  which  their  wagon-trains  and  patrols 
suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  militiamen  of  the  locality. 

Exasperated  by  such  occurrences,  Colonel  Stone  of  the  New 
York  State  volunteers  directed  that  the  village  be  burned,  and  the 
ruthless  order  was  executed  by  his  men.  It  is  but  fair  to  note  that 
General  Brown,  commanding  the  United  States  army  of  invasion, 
disapproved  the  act  and  dismissed  Stone. 

The  place  was,  of  course,  occupied  chiefly  by  women,  children 
and  aged  or  sick  men.  Among  them  was  Catherine,  wife  of  a  militia¬ 
man  named  Lowell,  herself  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Clement,  a  pro¬ 
minent  Loyalist.  Her  husband  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Greenbush,  N.Y.  He  died  about  the  close  of  the  war. 

Mrs.  Lowell  had  two  children,  a  boy  aged  three-and-a-half  years 
and  one  younger.  When  the  torch  was  set  to  her  home  and  all  that 
she  possessed  went  up  in  flames,  she  took  the  younger  child  in  her 
arms  and  the  elder  upon  her  back  and  walked  seven  miles  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  named  Collard.  Soon  afterwards  a  party  of  Cana¬ 
dian  officers,  more  venturesome  than  discreet,  stopped  at  Collard’s 
for  a  meal.  Willcocks’  band  of  renegades,  scouting  in  front  of  the 
American  army,  suddenly  surrounded  the  place  and,  pointing  their 
rifles  in  through  the  windows,  had  the  Canadian  officers  at  their 
mercy.  At  this  critical  moment  Mrs.  Lowell,  recognizing  Willcocks, 
who  had  once  been  her  neighbor,  rushed  out  and  implored  him  to 
not  permit  the  helpless  officers  to  be  killed.  The  rebel  legislator 
yielded  to  her  entreaties,  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the 
luckless  Canadians  were  merely  taken  prisoner.  Mrs.  Lowell’s  timely 
plea  probably  averted  the  sacrifice  of  several  lives. 

The  little  boy  that  Mrs.  Lowell  carried  upon  her  back  when  she 
fled  from  her  burning  home  lived  to  become  the  wealthiest  merchant 
and  chief  citizen  of  Drummondville,  while  his  son,  James  A.  Lowell, 
was  a  member  of  the  Dominion  parliament  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Beside  the  great  Portage  Road,  immediately  overlooking  the 
Niagara  cataract,  stood  a  little  inn,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Wilson.  Those 
of  you  who  know  the  locality  will  remember  Loretto  Convent,  which 
must  occupy  nearly  the  exact  spot.  Those  wayside  inns  on  the 
Portage  Road  were  busy  places  in  the  days  of  war.  First  one  army 
and  then  the  other  poured  along  the  famous  highway.  Sometimes  a 
party  of  officers  sought  a  meal;  sometimes  a  wounded  straggler 
begged  a  crust  and  a  place  in  the  hay-loft;  sometimes  a  party  of 
mounted  raiders  cleaned  out  larder,  mow  and  granary.  Sometimes 
the  landlord  was  paid ;  sometimes  he  (or  she)  was  not. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  all  these  experiences,  no  doubt,  and  never  was 
the  situation  more  trying  for  her  than  on  July  25,  1814.  The  invad¬ 
ing  army  was  at  Chippawa,  a  couple  of  miles  away,  and  Drummond 
was  bringing  up  troops  from  all  directions  to  meet  them  in  a  decisive 
action.  For  the  moment  Mrs.  Wilson’s  place  was  in  no-man’s-land. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  great  events  were  looming  near,  a  party  of 
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British  officers,  reconnoitering  in  advance  of  their  troops,  entered  the 
house  for  refreshment.  Their  relaxation  was  interrupted  by  an  alarm 
that  the  enemy  were  at  hand.  The  officers  ran  out,  mounted,  and 
rode  deliberately  away.  One  paused  to  observe  the  approaching  foe 
at  closer  quarters  and,  at  short  musket-shot  distance,  ceremoniously 
saluted  them  and  rode  after  his  companions. 

The  Americans  came  up  and  swarmed  into  the  inn.  Mrs.  Wilson 
lamented  that  they  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  capture  her  late  guests. 
She  described  the  British  force  then  at  Lundy’s  Lane  with  great  (but 
purely  fictitious)  exactness,  making  its  strength  twice  what  it  really 
was. 

Rendered  cautious  by  such  reports,  the  enemy  advanced  with 
great  deliberation,  and  the  delay  gave  time  for  the  British  to  greatly 
strengthen  their  position.  Had  the  foe  moved  rapidly  forward  they 
would  have  easily  brushed  aside  the  small  body  of  British  troops  at 
first  in  possession  of  the  hill,  Drummond’s  plan  of  action  would  have 
been  frustrated  and  the  course  of  subsequent  events  completely 
altered.  It  took  courage  to  lie  to  foes  who  were  in  possession  of  her 
house  and  person,  but  Mrs.  Wilson,  knowingly  or  unknowingly, 
rendered  no  small  service  by  her  loyal  mendacity  that  day.* 

Almost  at  the  same  hour  two  women  of  the  locality  of  Lundy’s 
Lane  distinguished  themselves  in  more  spectacular  fashion.  A  scout 
or  straggler  from  the  enemy’s  force,  having  relied  too  much  upon  his 
individual  prowess,  suddenly  found  himself  disarmed  and  securely 
bound  by  the  pair  of  sturdy  Canadian  females,  and  in  this  ignominious 
situation  he  was  marched  down  the  road  by  his  amazonian  captors  to 
meet  the  advancing  British  column,  to  whom  he  was  turned  over  for 
safe  keeping.  We  may  imagine  the  cheers  and  jeers  with  which  the 
British  soldiery  would  greet  the  arrival  of  that  trio!  Just  how  the 
women  managed  to  capture  the  fellow,  I  have  never  heard.  Even 
their  names  are  not  recorded,  but  tradition  has  it  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Brooks  family,  well-known  loyalists  of  Stamford.* 

I  could  tell  some  more  little  stories  of  the  women  of  the  old  war¬ 
time  but  I  fear  that  I  have  taxed  your  patience  already.  I  might 
tell  you  of  the  experiences  of  the  Van  Wyck  family ;  how  the  mother 
outwitted  Indian  plunderers,  and  how  she  cared  for  her  children  and 
directed  the  flight  of  the  family  when  impending  battle  forced  them 
to  abandon  their  home.  I  could  tell  of  Rebecca  Biggar  searching 
among  the  heaped-up  dead  at  Lundy’s  Lane  for  the  body  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  of  her  following  the  army  on  foot  to  Chippawa  where  she 
discovered  him,  safe  and  well,  still  in  the  ranks  of  the  2nd  Lincoln. 
There  are  many  such  tales,  embodying  nothing  of  heroic  character, 
perhaps,  but  illustrating  what  the  women  of  that  day  endured  and 
the  ready  devotion  and  courage  with  which  they  met  danger  and 
difficulty  and  protected  their  families  and  possessions,  often  with 
great  ingenuity  and  amazing  success. 

I  have  referred  to  some  instances  because  of  the  outstanding 
heroism  therein  displayed,  to  some  because  the  circumstances  were 
unique,  and  to  others  as  merely  representative  of  many  of  similar 

* Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  Cruikshank. 
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character,  now  long  forgotten.  In  some  cases  the  principal  figures 
were  true  heroines,  in  others  they  were  just  loyal  mothers  brought 
to  bay  in  defence  of  home  and  loved  ones. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  to  us?  That,  each  must  answer 
for  one’s-self.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you,  members  of  the  Women’s 
Canadian  Historical  Society  that  as  “Canadian  women”  you  bear  an 
honorable  designation.  You  are  heirs  to  a  noble  tradition.  The  first 
generation  of  women  in  this  province  set  up  the  lamp  of  the  Canadian 
women’s  ideal.  They  filled  it  with  the  oil  of  a  great  devotion,  they 
gave  it  the  wick  of  unsparing  service,  and  its  light  of  those  days 
beams  brilliantly  across  a  century  of  time.  To-day  that  lamp  is  in 
your  hands.  It  is  yours  to  feed  and  yours  to  tend.  If  you  pass  it 
on  to  your  daughters,  trimmed  and  burning  brightly,  then  will  you 
be  acclaimed  worthy  of  those  grand  old  mothers  who  set  it  alight  for 
you  so  long  ago. 


ERNEST  GREEN.' 


EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  YUKON,  1901 

O.  P.  R.  OGILVIE 


A  FEW  MONTHS  ago,  when  Mrs.  J.  Lorn  McDougall  asked  me 
if  I  would  speak  to  the  Women’s  Canadian  Historical  Society 
on  the  Yukon,  I  so  greatly  appreciated  this  honour,  I  accepted. 

I  have  never  spent  a  winter  in  the  Yukon,  consequently  my 
opportunities  to  judge  its  conditions  are  limited  to  a  very  delightful 
summer.  As  the  time  approached  for  me  to  speak  to  you,  my  courage 
was  tested  to  the  utmost;  I  think  only  a  desire  to  prove  to  you  that 
there  are  no  cowards  in  the  family  enables  me  to  do  so! 

The  pictures  which  I  will  show  you  will  enable  you  to  visualize 
the  Yukon  as  I  saw  it;  they  speak  far  more  accurately,  infinitely 
more  eloquently,  and  may  I  say,  more  articulately  than  I  can. 

I  leave  them  to  plead  for  me. 

(Pictures  shown  at  this  time : 

Bonanza  Basin; 

Dawson  in  the  Early  Days; 

Wild  Flowers; 

A  Dawson  Garden; 

Vegetables  Shown  at  the  Horticultural  Fair; 

Grain  Field; 

Horses  that  have  remained  out  all  winter  on  Pasturage; 

Moose  and  Big  Game; 

Ptarmigan  and  Small  Game; 

Furs; 

Pictures  of  Panning,  Sluicing  and  Dredging  Gold ; 

The  Bank  of  Commerce  with  $75,000  gold  Ready  for  Shipment; 

Three  Pictures  of  Dogs.) 

The  pictures  which  you  have  just  seen  give  you  some  acquaintance 
with  the  lavish  generosity  with  which  nature  has  endowed  the  Yukon; 
its  wonderful  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  its  bounteous  gardens;  its 
rain;  its  furs;  its  game;  its  fish;  its  wealth  of  gold;  and  last,  but 
perhaps  not  least,  its  native  dog. 

The  oft-repeated  stories  of  those  early  pioneer  miners  who  survived 
the  hardships  of  the  trail  over  the  White  Pass  speak  volumes  of  the 
tragedies  which  humanity  will  face  when  lured  by  the  quest  of  gold. 
The  records  on  file  in  the  Recorder’s  Office  at  Dawson  doubtless 
confirm  the  rumor  that  much  of  the  evidence  given  by  miners  when 
reporting  claims  was  irregular  and  unreliable;  and  that  the  immoral¬ 
ity  which  usually  prevails  in  mining  camps  was  only  too  true  of  the 
Yukon  is  generally  conceded;  but  what  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  is 
the  wonderful  spirit  of  generosity,  as  I  saw  it  in  that  north  land,  in 
1901. 
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The  Yukon  attained,  to  its  high-tide  of  popularity,  perhaps,  in 
1900;  however,  I  think  it  could  have  lost  but  little,  if  any,  of  its 
picturesque. charm  in  1901,  it  was  at  that  time  so  delightfully  attrac¬ 
tive  and  unique. 

The  trip  from  Vancouver  to  Skagway,  through  the  Inside  Pas- 
sage,  with  its  sounds,  channels  and  narrows,  with  its  lofty  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  had  wonderful  scenic  attractions  as  well  as  the 
added  charm  of  the  primeval. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  trip  from  Skagway  to  White 
Horse  over  the  White  Pass  railway,  with  the  chief  construction 
engineer  of  the  road,  who  pointed  out  many  remarkable  things  to  me. 
Especially  was  I  interested  in  the  location  of  one  lake;  he  explained 
that  in  making  the  bed  for  the  railway  track  a  hidden  spring  which 
supplied  this  lake  was  cut  into,  and  when  this  source  of  supply  was 
touched  the  result  was  tantamount  to  the  breaking  of  a  dam,  the 
lake  sought  a  lower  level  and  instead  of  being  at  quite  an  elevation 
above  the  track,  a  half  mile  to  the  north,  where  he  found  it,  the  lake 
that  I  saw  was  some  distance  below  the  level  of  the  track,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  south  of  it,  having  changed  its  location  some  two 
miles.  An  unusual  whim  for  a  lake! 

I  had  the  further  pleasure  of  making  the  boat  trip  from  White 
Horse  to  Dawson  a  fellow  passenger  with  Bishop  Bompas.  His 
unqualified  faith  in  the  native  of  the  Yukon,  may  have  subconsciously 
inclined  me  to  look  for  and  to  find  the  best  in  all  whom  I  met:  for  if 
he,  who  must  have  been  perplexed  by  many  disappointments,  could 
yet  find  so  much  more  of  virtue  in  the  Indian  than  to  a  casual  ob¬ 
server  the  facts  seemed  to  justify,  surely  I  could  see  in  the  pioneer 
miner  all  that  was  most  worthy  to  be  remembered! 

Dawson,  with  a  population  of  some  25,000,  representing  varied 
nationalities,  creeds,  and  ages,  was  a  gay,  generous,  optimistic  Mecca 
for  seekers  of  gold.  It  beckoned  to  adventurous  natures,  and  for  the 
psychologist  it  afforded  an  almost  unparalleled  opportunity  to  observe 
human  nature  in  all  its  kaleideoscopic  changes  of  virtue  and  immoral¬ 
ity;  of  honesty  and  duplicity;  of  tenacity  and  inconsistency;  of 
kindness  and  brutality;  of  generosity  and  selfishness. 

Temperamental  optimists  were  these  pioneers!  With  a  splendid 
esprit  de  corps  of  charity;  that  broad  quality  of  charity  which  so 
often  blossoms  on  the  border  of  civilization,  at  times  perhaps  duplex, 
mercurial  and  irresponsible,  yet  the  fact  still  remained  that  those  who 
had  wintered  together,  who  had  suffered  and  endured,  who  had 
hoped  and  dreamed  visions  together,  were  cemented  by  a  friendship 
of  common  purpose  which  found  expression  in  the  loftiest  altruism. 

Gold  nuggets  were  in  such  abundant  evidence  that  there  seemed 
to  be  somebody  ever  ready  to  pass  one  along,  as  a  souvenir  of  some 
particular  claim.  Under  such  conditions,  with  all  this  hidden  wealth 
of  nature  at  man’s  disposal  for  the  digging,  and  this  wealth  of  blossom, 
to  delight  his  eye,  the  intelligent  huskie  dog  ever  ready  to  do  his  bit, 
game  for  the  shooting,  is  it  singular  that  the  human  heart  should 
express  its  glow  in  infectuous  generosity?  It  was  only  an  echo  of 
earth’s  lavishness. 
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A  frugal  nature  whose  acquaintance  with  Mother  Earth  had  been 
in  coaxing  a  livelihood  out  of  an  unfriendly,  almost  barren  soil,  could 
not  readily  understand  the  lavish  spirit  of  generosity  which  had 
become  second  nature  to  these  pioneers;  who  had  literally  imbibed 
prodigality  from  their  environment. 

Hospitality  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Log  cabins  were  comfort¬ 
able,  and  often  most  attractive.  Some  times  the  furniture  had  been 
made  of  packing  boxes,  which  bore  evidence  of  energy,  resourcefulness 
and  artistic  taste.  But  ever  and  anon  the  door  of  hospitality  stood 
ever  ajar  in  these  modest  homes. 

The  high  cost  of  living,  which  is  such  an  overworked  topic  of 
conversation  all  over  the  world  to-day,  in  that  land  of  generosity  was 
almost  entirely  divorced  from  its  sense  of  oppression,  by  the  sense  of 
humour  and  irresponsibility  which  the  temperamental  adventurer 
contributed  to  the  good  cheer  of  living. 

The  smallest  denomination  of  money,  at  that  time  in  good 
standing,  was  the  twenty-five  cent  piece.  There  it  had  about  the 
same  purchasing  value  that  two  or  three  cents  had  on  the  outside. 

The  journey  to  the  Yukon  had  been  a  long  one,  and  for  good 
reasons  I  had  already  begun  to  keep  an  almost  parsimonious  watch 
over  my  own  modest  exchequer.  At  Skagway  a  very  pathetic  Italian 
peasant,  en  route  from  Rome  to  join  her  husband,  a  watchmaker 
seeking  his  fortune  in  Dawson,  ingratiated  herself  into  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  all  who  observed  her.  Her  little  girl  of  five,  who  had 
picked  up  a  bit  of  English  in  New  York,  was  her  only  interpreter. 
Rumor  had  reached  her  of  the  lack  of  comforts  in  Dawson,  and  she 
was  travelling  with  an  unusual  amount  of  household  impedimenta, 
for  this  region  of  inadequate  transportation.  This  meant  excess 
baggage.  Among  her  effects  was  a  feather  mattress,  by  which  she 
placed  much  store.  You  can  fancy  her  consternation  when  the  child 
explained  to  her  that  $100.00  must  be  paid  before  the  feather  bed 
could  be  taken  from  Skagway  to  Dawson.  After  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  mental  acumen  of  the  child,  and  a  laboured 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  operator,  a  message  was  dispatched 
to  Dawson,  to  the  husband,  for  the  required  amount  of  money,  to 
meet  this  excess  charge.  The  poor  woman  sat  many  hours  in  the 
telegraph  office  awaiting  her  reply,  which  ultimately  came.  All  our 
efforts  to  comfort  her  were  unavailing;  she  smiled  sadly,  and  in 
broken  English,  repeated  many  times,  “Oh,  my  husband,  my  hus¬ 
band.”  We  interpreted  her  intonation,  that  when  she  should  show 
us  her  wonderful  husband,  such  an  Appollo  was  he,  that  it  would 
then  be  her  mission  to  commiserate  us.  The  husband  met  hrr  at 
the  boat,  and  more  ordinary-looking  clay  I  have  seldom  seen!  But 
after  all,  there  is  no  ordinary  clay,  it  all  has  a  spark  of  the  Divine. 
This  man  had  imbibed  that  wonderful  spirit  of  generosity  of  the 
north.  He  invited  all  who  had  been  kind  to  his  wife  to  have  tea 
with  them  in  the  home  he  had  provided  for  her.  This  invitation, 
though  declined,  was  very  much  appreciated. 

Notwithstanding  the  incident  of  the  feather  bed,  which  I  had 
observed,  my  own  personal  initiation  into  this  order  of  high  finance 
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was  nevertheless  a  shock.  The  Regina  Hotel  was  but  two  short 
blocks  from  the  dock,  and  when  I  had  to  pay  $5.00  to  have  my  baggage 
delivered  this  distance  by  hand  truck,  for  which  I  had  paid  only  fifty 
cents  at  the  beginning  of  my  journey  to  have  strapped  and  delivered 
some  mile  or  more  to  the  station,  I  felt  resentful;  and  determined 
to  compute  the  percentage  of  increased  cost,  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
haul.  However,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  solve  my  problem  of 
percentage,  I  had  fallen  prey  to  the  infectious  prodigality  of  the 
Yukon,  I  too  had  lost  all  sense  of  money  values!  By  imbibing  the 
ethical  attitude  of  the  Territory,  anything  so  unsportsmanlike  as  this 
percentage  calculation  about  my  baggage  became  unthinkable. 

The  social  code  of  Dawson  was  unusual.  Class  distinctions  were 
not  entirely  obliterated,  but  high  wages  had  so  blurred  the  sharpness 
of  this  line  that  the  beneficiary  of  this  new  financial  regime,  often 
became  unmindful  of  that  class  distinction  which  he  had  observed  so 
religiously  all  his  life.  A  bell-boy  who  earned  $100.00  per  week,  plus 
tips,  no  longer  acknowledged  more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
his  life-time  companion,  subordination.  This  reversal  in  the  order  of 
things  quite  struck  me  when  I  saw  a  guest  in  the  hotel  being  shown 
up  the  stairs  to  his  room.  The  bell-boy  ran  up  the  stairs,  two  steps 
at  a  time,  whistling,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while  the 
guest,  a  corpulent  man  of  affairs,  unaccustomed  to  physical  burdens, 
laborously  climbed  the  stairs,  carrying  his  two  enormous  suitcases 
himself. 

Another  singularly  unique  experience  in  the  hotel  may  interest 
you.  My  sister  and  I  were  accommodated  with  the  largest  double 
room  the  hotel  boasted,  though  relatively  speaking,  the  room  was  not 
spacious.  She  and  her  young  daughter  of  eight  occupied  a  bed  on 
one  side  of  the  room  while  I  had  a  bed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  The  hotel  partitions  were  exceedingly  thin,  and  in  consequence 
we  were  eaves-droppers  of  all  that  our  neighbors  in  the  next  room  said, 
not  voluntarily  so,  however,  it  was  only  that  there  was  no  avenue  of 
escape.  About  three  o’clock  one  morning,  we  heard  unsteady  foot¬ 
steps,  lumbering  up  the  stairs,  and  very  boisterous  informatory  voices 
announced  the  approach  of  three  men  from  room  No.  24,  which  was 
next  to  the  room  we  occupied.  Their  conversation  soon  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  real  guest  for  the  room  was  a  man  who  was  hors  de  combat , 
from  too  freely  imbibing  that  bad  whiskey  called  Hootch,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  had  such  a  large  sum  of  money  about  him,  his  two  friends 
were  trying  to  persuade  him  to  permit  them  to  place  his  money  in 
safe-keeping  for  him,  lest  he  should  be  robbed.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
repeatedly  and  definitely,  and  accompanied  his  refusal  with  the  most 
pyrotechnic  profanity  I  ever  heard,  though  I  confess  that  my  exper¬ 
ience  along  this  line  is  rather  limited.  In  an  almost  incredibly  short 
interval  he  would  fall  asleep,  and  indulge  in  such  volleys  of  snoring 
as  one  heard  only  on  a  sleeping  car.  Intermittently,  between  snores, 
we  heard  snatches  of  whispered  conversation  between  the  two  friends. 
When  they  became  convinced  that  the  sleeper  was  entirely  uncon¬ 
scious,  they  endeavoured  to  quietly  take  his  money  from  him,  as  an 
expedient  for  its  safety.  Stealthy  as  their  efforts  were,  they  always 
aroused  the  sleeper,  and  he  denounced  his  friends  with  impatience  and 
anger.  This  performance  was  repeated  so  frequently  and  with  such 
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increased  consequent  wrath  that  we  suspected  foul  play.  Being 
Southerners  and  fearing  that  feuds  in  the  Yukon  might  be  arbitrated 
as  Kentucky  feuds  are  sometimes  settled  we  were  solicitous  for  our 
own  safety.  In  case  there  should  be  shooting,  I  crouched  behind  the 
dresser  for  protection.  The  hotel  had  no  bells,  and  we  wondered  how 
it  could  be  possible  for  us  to  communicate  with  the  hotel  office. 
Finally  my  sister,  being  the  braver,  said  she  would  go  down  the  hall 
and  speak  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunham  (Mr.  Sam  Dunham  by  the 
way  is  the  author  of  the  little  book  of  poems,  The  Goldsmith  of  Nome ) 
and  ask  Mr.  Dunham  to  report  the  matter  to  the  hotel  clerk.  I 
visualize  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  my  memory  holds  when 
I  recall  the  spiritual  face  of  my  niece,  so  resplendent  with  implicit 
childish  faith,  in  that  early  morning  glow  as  she  sat  up  in  bed,  with 
her  index  finger  raised  to  secure  audience,  say  in  an  almost  tragic 
whisper,  “Auntie,  you  and  I  will  pray  to  God  while  mother  goes  to 
call  the  Dunhams”. 

My  sister  delivered  the  message,  and  Mr.  Dunham  went  at  once 
to  the  office.  On  investigation  it  was  learned  that  circumstances 
were  just  as  we  first  gathered,  the  two  friends  were  trying  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  protect  the  intoxicated  man  who  was  incapable  of  locking 
his  door  from  being  robbed.  At  a  dinner  party  a  few  evenings  later, 
when  I  repeated  this  story  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  he  assured  me  that  shoot¬ 
ing  in  the  Yukon  was  practically  unknown,  and  he  paid  such  a  tribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  and 
the  consequent  law  and  order  in  the  Territory,  that  I  felt  absolutely 
secure,  as  long  as  I  remained  on  Yukon  soil. 

On  June  20th  we  spent  a  very  delightful  day  on  a  famous  claim 
on  Gold  Hill.  As  I  stood  on  a  mound  of  dirt  which  my  host  assured 
me  represented  $150,000,  I  certainly  had  no  desire  “to  shake  the  dust 
of  that  place  off  my  feet”.  Every  member  of  our  party  was  given  a 
pan  of  dirt  to  wash,  with  the  further  indulgence  whatever  of  gold  it 
contained  was  to  belong  to  the  person  who  washed  it!  This  was  the 
code  of  ethics  which  was  observed  generally,  each  guest  must  have  a 
pan  of  dirt  from  his  host’s  claim.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
physical  law  was  uncontrovertible,  that  the  weight  of  the  gold  would 
wash  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  all  the  dirt  to  the  top.  But  I 
just  could  not  divorce  myself  from  the  feeling  that  the  gold  in  my 
particular  dirt  would  break  that  law,  and  be  washed  away  instead  of 
remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  But  it  did  no  such  thing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  chanced  to  wash  a  pan  which  contained  very  little 
gold,  but  had  the  reverse  been  true,  the  gold  would  have  been  mine. 
A  guest  on  the  famous  Lippy  claim  washed  a  pan  which  yielded 
$675  in  gold,  the  host  kept  to  his  custom,  “to  the  victor  belonged  the 
spoils”. 

In  the  rush  of  1899  a  “ne’er-do-well”  from  Boston  arrived  in 
Dawson,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  gentlewoman,  whose  charm  and 
kindliness  won  for  her  many  friends.  As  time  went  by  he  did  little 
to  provide  for  her.  Ia  the  winter  of  1900  she  died,  leaving  her  baby 
to  be  looked  after  by  her  friends.  The  miners  generally  paid  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  mother  by  their  lavish  generosity  to  the  baby. 
It  was  decided  a  fund  should  be  raised  to  endow  the  baby,' so  to  speak, 
and  that  the  governor  must  be  the  custodian  of  this  fund.  It  was  no 
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uncommon  occurrence  for  a  miner  to  walk  into  Mr.  Og’lvie’s  office  and 
place  quite  a  handful  of  nuggets  on  the  table  and  exclaim:  “This  is 
for  the  Baby.”  A  concert  was  given  for  her  which  enriched  her  fund 
by  $750.  In  consequence  of  this  generous  spirit  of  the  north,  when 
the  baby  was  sent  out  to  Boston  in  1901  to  her  mother’s  people,  she 
was  well  equipped  financially  for  her  education. 

How  much  of  the  generosity  of  the  Yukon  was  an  expression  of 
nobility,  and  how  much  of  irresponsible  prodigality  is  problematic, 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  single  demonstration 
of  kindness  to  the  baby  alone,  justifies  my  attitude,  that  generosity 
was  truly  in  flower  in  the  Yukon  in  the  summer  of  1901. 


O.  P.  R.  OGILVIE. 


(At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  about  thirty-five  very  attractive  pictures 

of  the  Yukon  were  shown.) 
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THE  IROQUOIS,  AN  HISTORICAL  AND 
ETHNOLOGICAL  SKETCH 

F.  W.  WAUGH 

Division  of  Anthropology,  Geological  Survey. 


CARTIER,  on  his  earliest  exploratory  expedition,  records  a 
vocabulary  which  is  plainly  Iroquoian  and  which  was  obtained 
in  the  Gasp6  region.  In  1535  he  again  met  with  an  Iroquoian 
people  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Quebec,  and  on  both  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal  He  gives  the 
names  of  a  number  of  villages  and  records  a  few  other  ethnological 
facts.  Seventy  years  later,  Champlain  found  this  region  entirely 
deserted  and  Lescarbot,  at  a  later  date,  found  Algonkians  occupying 
the  territory. 

The  Iroquois  proper  consisted,  during  the  early  historical  period, 
of  five  nations :  The  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga  and  Seneca. 
These  are  believed  to  have  confederated  at  least  not  earlier  than  1570. 
In  1722,  the  Tuscarora  were  admitted,  thus  constituting  the  “Six 
Nations”. 

Surrounding  the  Iroquois  were  various  tribes  of  the  same  racial 
stock,  but  speaking  different  dialects.  Among  these  were:  The 
Huron,  one  division  of  which  was  found  in  the  region  of  Lorette,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence;  and  another  in  the  south-east  of  Georgian  Bay; 
the  Tobacco  Nation,  west  of  these;  the  Neutrals  of  southern  Ontario, 
the  Niagara  peninsula  and  western  New  York  State;  the  Eries,  south 
of  Lake  Erie;  the  Cherokee  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Tennessee; 
and  the  Andastes,  of  the  Susquehanna. 

A  complete  history  of  Iroquois  relations  with  the  colonies  would 
require  too  great  a  space,  so  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the 
reader  to  History  of  the  New  York  Iroquois,  by  Beauchamp;  New 
York  State  Museum  Bulletin  78;  in  which  is  to  be  found  a  very  good 
bibliography  of  historical  sources. 

A  few  of  the  outstanding  facts  are  familiar:  Champlain  forms 
an  alliance  with  the  Montagnais  against  the  Iroquois  in  1609;  the 
Dutch,  at  a  later  date,  attack  the  Mohawks,  who  inspire  fear  among 
the  New  England  settlers;  war  between  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois 
continues;  the  Dutch  conclude  a  treaty  in  1645;  Iroquois  wars  are 
instituted  against  the  Eries  and  the  Ottawas;  the  French  settlement 
in  Canada  is  reduced  to  a  desperate  condition;  war  is  carried  on 
against  the  Andastes;  Dollard  des  Ormeaux  and  his  band  make  their 
celebrated  stand  against  the  Iroquois  along  the  Ottawa  in  1660;  the 
Penobscot  are  attacked  by  the  Mohawks;  the  first  treaty  between 
the  Five  Nations  and  the  English  is  signed  in  1664;  the  French  pro¬ 
secute  war  more  vigorously  and  secure  peace  for  a  time;  the  Mo¬ 
hawks  make  peace  with  the  Mahicans  in  1672 ;  war  with  the  Illinois 
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is  declared;  the  Iroquois  conclude  peace  with  Maryland;  the  English 
attack  Canada  in  1690  and  enlist  Iroquois  aid;  war  is  waged  against 
the  Miamis;  the  Iroquois  agree  to  remain  neutral  in  the  war  between 
the  French  and  the  English;  in  1704,  the  Iroquois-Ottawa  war  breaks 
out  anew;  the  Iroquois  later  join  the  English;  the  Delawares  are 
subdued;  peace  is  secured  for  a  time,  in  the  colonies,  by  he  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  1713;  war  against  the  Catawbas  is  waged  in  1717;  con¬ 
tinual  trouble  is  stated  to  exist  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  southern 
and  western  Indians;  the  Iroquois  also  wage  war  against  the  Cherokee; 
later,  peace  is  concluded  with  them  and  with  the  Catawbas;  the  Dela¬ 
wares  are  forbidden  to  sell  land  and  are  severely  reproved;  in  1745, 
the  Iroquois  are  almost  persuaded  that  the  English  meant  to  destroy 
them,  but  are  undeceived  in  time;  the  Mississagas  and  Six  Nations 
declare  war  against  the  French  in  1746;  but  some  Canadian  Iroquois 
take  sides  with  the  French;  peace  is  concluded  with  the  Catawbas 
by  treaty  in  1751;  in  1752,  a  Cherokee  war  is  waged;  about  this 
time,  an  influential  part  of  the  Six  Nations  consider  French  pro¬ 
posals;  war  is  declared  on  the  Delawares;  in  1757,  the  Onondaga, 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  agree  to  remain  neutral  between  the  French  and 
the  English;  while  the  Tuscarora  and  half  of  the  Oneida  do  not 
declare  themselves;  half  of  the  Oneida  favor  the  French;  the  loss  of 
Fort  William  Henry  by  the  English  in  1757  cools  Iroquois  enthusiasm 
for  the  English;  peace  is  made  with  the  Cherokee;  in  1759,  the 
Iroquois  agree  to  go  against  the  French;  but  only  a  few  join  Am¬ 
herst’s  expedition  against  Montreal;  in  1763,  the  Iroquois  signify 
their  willingness  to  join  the  English  against  the  Ottawa;  in  1764,  the 
Iroquois  aid  the  English  against  hostile  Delawares  along  the  Susque¬ 
hanna;  in  the  same  year,  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the  English,  makes 
peace  with  the  hostile  Senecaandthe  Hurons  of  Detroit;  in  1768  peace  is 
concluded  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Cherokee;  in  1770,  the 
Piankashaws,  Kickapoos  and  other  western  Indians  are  warned 
against  hostility  to  the  English  and  other  allies  of  the  Six  Nations; 
but  some  hostility  is  found  among  the  Seneca  on  the  Ohio,  and  at 
Geneseo;  Brant  becomes  the  principal  Iroquois  leader  and  sides  with 
the  English  during  the  Revolution,  although  the  League,  as  a  body, 
decides  to  let  each  tribe  decide  for  itself  what  action  to  take;  this 
results  in  all  the  tribes’  joining  the  English,  except  the  Oneida  and 
about  half  of  the  Tuscarora;  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the 
loyalist  Iroquois  settle  along  the  Grand  River  in  Ontario,  and  at 
various  other  points. 

An  important  war-like  weapon  was  the  bow.  This  was  long  and 
powerful  and  made  from  a  suitable  length  of  hickory  or  ash.  The 
arrows  were  made  from  some  hard  wood  and  were  tipped  with  flint. 
They  were  also  feathered.  Arrows  for  small  game  were  often  un¬ 
feathered  and  were  entirely  of  wood  with  large  blunt  ends.  A  large 
foot-bow  was  also  used,  but  such  weapons  were  later  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  rifle. 

For  hand-to-hand  fighting  the  tomahawk  was  indispensable. 
A  common  form  was  a  heavy  hardwood  club  with  a  slight  curve  and 
a  spherical  head.  During  historical  times,  trade  axes  were  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Prisoners  among  the  Iroquois,  in  common  with  most  eastern 
woodland  Indians,  were  subjected  to  torture;  and  as  a  preliminary, 
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were  usually  required  to  "run  the  gauntlet  ,  which  meant  that  they 
passed  between  two  lines  of  Indians  provided  with  clubs  and  other 
weapons,  and  were  severely  beaten. 

The  number  of  warriors,  during  historical  times,  seldom  exceeded 
2,000,  but  their  losses  were  made  good  by  the  adoption  of  captives, 
often  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  origin  of  the  Iroquois  has  been  a  matter  of  some  interest. 
A  recent  contribution  to  the  subject  is  an  article  by  A.  C.  Parker,  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Iroquois  as  Suggested  by  Their  Archceology,  American 
Anthropologist,  Vol.  18,  No.  4,  p.  479.  Another  is  Notes  on  Iroquois 
Archceology ,  by  Alanson  Skinner,  published  by  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,' Heye  Foundation,  New  York,  1921.  Parker  argues 
in  favor  of  an  origin" ‘‘down  the  Ohio,”  or,  to  be  more  exact,  in  ‘‘a 
region  included  within  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  200  miles  and  with 
its  centre  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river”.  (Amer.  Anthrop.,  N.S. 
18,  p.  503).  Skinner  holds,  and  probably  more  correctly,  that  their 
origin  is  at  present  obscure.  A  number  of  cultural  features,  however, 
seem  to  indicate  some  relationship  with  the  region  mentioned  by 
Parker.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  Agriculture,  basketry 
technic,  the  blow-gun,  earth-works  and  stockaded  villages. 

A  considerable  degree  of  separation  linguistically  exists  between 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Cherokee  to  the  south  and  west.  Among  the 
Six  Nations  themselves  we  find  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  showing 
dialectic  differences,  but  standing  closer,  from  a  linguistic  standpoint, 
than  the  Seneca  and  Mohawk,  for  example.  The  Mohawk  and 
Oneida  show  a  close  relationship,  and  to  this  group  we  may  add  the 
Huron  and  the  Onondaga.  The  Tuscarora  originally  dwelt  in  North 
Carolina  and  speak  a  dialect  differing  considerably  from  the  others. 

The  Iroquois  at  present  live  mainly  in  New  York  State  and 
Ontario,  although  a  few  have  been  settled  in  Oklahoma.  The  largest 
Ontario  reservation  is  on  the  Grand  River,  in  Brant  County.  This 
is  about  ten  miles  square  and  represents  the  last  remaining  portion 
of  the  enormous  grant  of  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Grand  River 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  which  was  given  to  Brant  and  his  war¬ 
riors  just  after  the  American  Revolution.  A  number  of  Oneida  reside 
at  Oneidatown,  a  block  of  land  adjoining  Muncey,  Ontario.  Other 
reserves  are :  Deseronto  (Mohawk) ;  Caughnawaga,  opposite  Lachine, 
in  Quebec  (Mohawk);  St.  Regis  (Mohawk).  There  is  also  a  small 
reserve  at  Gibson,  Ontario.  Throughout  southern  British  Columbia 
are  to  be  found  a  few  scattered  Caughnawaga  Indians,  who  went  there 
as  packers  and  canoe-men.  In  the  United  States  there  are  reserves 
or  small  settlements  at  Tonawanda,  Cattaraugus,  the  neighborhoods 
of  Clifton,  Syracuse,  and  Alleghany;  also  at  Oneida  Lake,  New  York 
State,  and  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  The  Iroquois  in  Canada  are 
estimated  at  10,148;  and  those  in  the  United  States  at  about  5,290, 
making  a  total  of  nearly  16,000. 

The  Iroquois  were  easily  the  most  advanced  of  the  eastern 
Indians  in  many  respects.  Their  political  organization  has  been 
mentioned.  Their  agricultural  activities,  too,  were  quite  unusual  for 
an  aboriginal  population,  but  were  no  doubt  rendered  necessary  by 
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the  scarcity  of  game  close  by.  Other  influences  favoring  agriculture 
were:  suitable  climatic  conditions,  not  to  mention  the  enormous 
advantage  which  the  possession  of  cereals  gave  them  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  their  political  designs.  Mention  is  frequently  made,  in  the 
Jesuit  relations  and  elsewhere,  of  the  large  communal  fields,  some¬ 
times  totalling  several  hundred  acres,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
larger  villages.  The  principal  crops  grown  were  Indian  corn  or  maize; 
the  kidney  bean  of  many  varieties;  and  a  number  of  species  of  pump¬ 
kins,  squashes  and  melons.  The  corn  was  sown  in  hills,  without  a 
general  tillage  or  plowing;  while  the  beans  and  squashes  were  fre¬ 
quently  sown  among  the  corn.  The  latter,  after  being  harvested,  was 
stored  in  large  bark  receptacles  or  granaries,  while  the  squashes  were 
either  buried  in  storage  pits,  or  dried  for  winter  use.  Archaeological 
remains  show  that  corn  was  also  sometimes  stored  in  pits. 

Food  recipes  were  numerous  and  varied,  but  stews  and  broths 
were  probably  the  most  common  articles  of  food,  the  cooking  having 
been  accomplished  in  early  times  either  with  hot  stones,  or  in  bark 
or  earthenware  vessels  placed  directly  over  the  fire.  Brass  and  iron 
kettles  were  later  secured  in  trade,  while  many  European  agricultural 
products  were  added  to  those  already  possessed. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  Iroquois  to  agriculture  is  shown 
by  their  various  thanksgiving  or  harvest  ceremonials,  and  by  the  fact 
that  corn,  beans  and  squashes  were  deified  as  the  “Three  Great 
Sisters”. 

A  native  tobacco,  Nicotiana  rustica,  was  grown  and  smoked  both 
ceremonially  and  for  general  use.  This  tobacco  is  still  grown  and  is 
considered  to  have  a  powerful  medicinal  value. 

Fire  was  formerly  made  with  flint  and  pyrites,  and  by  various 
wood-friction  devices,  such  as:  the  pump  drill;  the  bow  drill;  the 
fire  plough ;  and  the  fire  saw. 

Agricultural  implements  were  of  an  extremely  simple  character. 
A  digging-stick  was  used  for  planting  the  seeds,  and  a  rude  hoe  of 
wood  or  antler  for  tillage  and  clearing  away  the  weeds.  A  basket 
with  a  couple  of  compartments  in  it  was  used  to  hold  the  seed  corn, 
and  thb  beans  or  squash  seeds  planted  with  it.  For  gathering  the 
corn,  large  pack  baskets  were  employed.  These  were  slung  oyer  the 
back  by  means  of  a  tump-line  or  carrying-strap.  For  husking  the 
corn,  a  pin  of  bone  or  wood  was  held  in  the  hand,  the  point  being  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  husk  to  tear  it  off.  A  small  loop  of  buckskin,  tied  to  the 
middle  of  the  husking-pin  and  slipped  over  the  middle  finger,  pre¬ 
vented  its  slipping  out  of  the  hand. 

Among  the  corn  foods  prepared  were:  Corn  bread,  an  unleavened 
and  seasoned  cake  made  by.  boiling  the  ripe  corn  in  lye  for  a  short 
time  to  remove  the  outer  skin,  pounding  it  in  a  wooden  mortar  to  a 
moist  meal,  sifting  it  with  a  basket  sieve,  then  adding  water  and 
kneading  it  into  cakes  which  were  then  either  boiled  or  baked  in  the 
ashes-  dumplings,  for  use  with  meat;  corn  and  pumpkin  bread; 
parched  corn  meal  for  use  in  hunting  or  travelling;  hulled  corn  soup; 

corn  soup  with  various  additions,  such  as  beans,  dried  rasp¬ 
berries,  nut  meats,  or  sunflower  seeds;  dried  pumpkin  hominy;  early 
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corn  hominy;  early  corn  pudding;  popcorn  pudding;  popcorn  soup; 
green  corn  on  the  cob;  succotash;  green  corn  soup;  parched  green 
corn  soup;  green  corn  baked;  roasted  corn;  green  corn  lead  bread; 
and  others. 

Beans  were  also  cooked  in  various  ways,  the  principal  being: 
Green  beans  on  the  pod;  green  beans  shelled;  fried  beans;  beans 
with  corn ;  bean  soup  (made  with  ripe  beans) ;  beans  and  squash ; 
green  beans  with  meat;  sweet  bean  soup;  masked  beans,  etc. 

Other  food  recipes  will  be  found  in  Iroquois  Foods  and  Food 
Preparation ,  by  F.  W.  Waugh,  Memoir  86,  Geological  Survey,  1916. 

Besides  the  vegetable  foods  enumerated,  many  wild  products 
were  employed,  such  .as:  The  root  of  the  “wild  potato,”  Apios  tuber- 
osa ;  the  leaves  and  stems  of  various  plants;  bark;  roots;  fungi; 
nuts;  fruits. 

Animal  foods  included  the  mammals  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
birds  and  eggs;  batrachians  and  reptiles;  fish;  crustaceans;  mol¬ 
luscs;  insects  (the  larvae  of  the  cicada,  for  example). 

Saccharine  materials  included  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  at  any 
rate  within  the  historical  period.  Honey  was  highly  valued,  also, 
after  its  introduction. 

Beverages  were  employed  in  considerable  variety,  and  consisted, 
speaking  generally,  of  decoctions  made  from  various  roots,  barks  and 
leaves.  Intoxicants  were  apparently  unknown. 

Salt  was  obtainable,  but  was  not  employed  by  the  Iroquois  until 
the  colonial  period.  Even  yet  some  of  the  older  people  attribute 
decayed  teeth  and  ill-health  to  its  use. 

Eating  utensils  consisted  of :  Bark  and  wooden  bowls  for  holding 
the  food;  forks,  consisting  of  a  pointed  stick  (or  splinter  of  bone?); 
ladles  of  wood  or  bark,  or  even  of  the  shells  of  fresh-water  molluscs; 
and  knives  of  flint,  or  of  the  hard  outer  bark  of  the  elm  and  hickory. 

The  principal  weapon  used  in  hunting,  especially  in  very  ancient 
times,  was  the  bow.  The  driving  of  deer  into  pounds  is  described  by 
early  writers.  Small  game,  and  even  some  of  the  larger  animals, 
were  taken  in  deadfalls,  of  which  the  Iroquois  had  a  number  of  types. 
They  also  had  snares  for  rabbits  or  hares,  and  a  long  basket-trap 
made  of  withes  for  catching  fish  in  the  smaller  streams.  Fish  were 
also  taken  with  wooden  spears,  or  caught  with  bone  hooks. 

The  ancient  Iroquois  dwelling  was  of  elm  bark,  the  frame  being 
fashioned  of  saplings  bound  together  with  basswood  inner  bark. 
The  roof  was  either  gabled  or  rounded,  and  square  smoke-holes  were 
cut  in  the  top.  Fires  were  built  on  the  earth  floors,  and  low  plat¬ 
forms  were  constructed  along  the  sides  for  sleeping  and  other  purposes. 
The  houses  were  usually  communal  and  were  often  extended  to  a 
considerable  length.  Some  of  the  older  people  still  remember  having 
seen  this  type  of  house  when  they  were  children. 

The  typical .  Iroquois  canoe  is  said  to  have  been  of  elm  bark. 
These  are  described  as  clumsy  and  soon  becoming  water-logged. 
Wooden  dug-outs  were  employed  in  inland  waters.  Ojibwa  birch  bark 
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canoes  were  in  considerable  demand  and  were  often  obtained  by 
purchase.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Iroquois  excelled  at  travelling  by 
land  and  had  numerous  trails  connecting  their  own  villages  and 
leading  to  distant  points.  Loads  were  carried  on  carrying-frames  of 
withes,  fashioned  somewhat  like  a  chair  seat  and  back,  and  slung,  by 
means  of  a  tump-line,  over  the  back.  Pack-baskets  were  used  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Toboggans  of  elm  bark  were  used  in  winter,  though 
hand-sleds  have  taken  their  place  among  the  present-day  Iroquois. 
Snowshoes  were  used,  although  they  were  probably  not  so  indis¬ 
pensable  as  to  their  neighbors  to  the  north  and  north-east.  The  type 
resembled  the  Ojibwa.  Withe  and  bark  emergency  snowshoes  were 
included.  Babies  were  carried  on  a  cradle-board  having  a  wooden 
bow  at  the  head.  This  was  carried  in  the  arms,  or  by  means  of  a 
tump-line.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  broad  strap,  with  long  cords  at 
each  end  for  attachment.  Cradle-boards  are  seldom  seen  at  present. 
The  materials  for  the  tump-line  were  the  fibres  obtained  from  bass¬ 
wood  inner  bark,  the  bark  of  the  swamp  milkweed,  and  the  dogbane. 
The  women,  as  among  the  other  aborigines,  were  the  principal  burden- 
carriers.  Wood-gathering  was  a  common  woman’s  occupation. 

Costume,  especially  in  former  times,  was  simple.  In  summer, 
the  men  wore  little  beyond  the  breech-cloth  of  buckskin,  which  was 
looped  through  the  belt  at  the  front  and  back;  and  the  moccasin, 
which  resembled  others  used  in  the  same  area.  The  skin  from  the 
hock  of  the  deer  was  tanned  with  the  hair  on,  at  times,  the  angle  at 
the  hock  forming  the  heel  and  giving  a  ready-made  foot  form.  In 
winter,  a  robe  of  skin,  often  with  the  animal’s  head  attached,  protected 
the  upper  body,  while  the  legs  were  encased  in  long  leggings  caught 
by  a  loop  around  the  belt  at  the  hip.  Women  wore  a  short  skirt  and 
moccasins,  with  nothing  about  the  shoulders  in  the  summer,  excepting 
the  favorite  necklace  ornamentation.  In  winter  there  were  added 
the  robe  of  skin  and  short  leggings  tied  below  the  knees.  In  modern 
times  the  costume  became  mainly  European,  except  on  occasions  of 
ceremony,  when  moccasins  and  head-dresses  are  sometimes  worn. 

The  various  matters  constituting  the  social  organization  of  the 
Iroquois  were,  and  are  still,  very  exactly  observed,  although  some 
features  have  fallen  away.  Tribes  were  divided  into  clans,  which, 
as  the  name  indicates,  were  matriarchal  in  character.  These  bear 
animal  names,  although  they  are  not  considered  to  be  truly  totemic. 
The  number  of  clans  varies  from  tribe  to  tribe.  For  example,  there 
are  eight  or  so  each  among  the  Seneca,  Cayuga  and  Onondaga,  while 
the  Mohawk  and  Oneida  seem  to  have  had  only  three  each.  There 
is  evidence,  also,  of  a  further  subdivision  of  the  clans  constituting  a 
tribe  into  two  “sides”,  or  phratries,  an  arrangement  which  is  observed 
in  connection  with  numerous  ceremonies  and  ceremonial  procedures. 
The  clans  are,  where  old-time  custom  is  strictly  observed,  exogamous, 
which  means  that  a  clan  member  must  marry  outside  his  or  her 
particular  clan.  Each  clan  possesses  its  own  set  of  names,  of  which 
a  mental  record  is  kept  by  a  specially  designated  “keeper  of  the 
names”.  Before  a  name  can  be  taken,  it  must  be  unoccupied,  or  free . 

The  judicial  and  executive  powers  of  the  Confederacy  were 
vested  in  a  body  of  fifty  chiefs.  These  were  distinct  from  the  warrior 
chiefs  who  were  appointed  for  military  reasons;  and  from  the  “pine 
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tree  chiefs”,  who  were  appointed  for  personal  ability,  and  whose  title 
was  not  hereditary.  The  selection  of  a  candidate  for  chieftianship 
was  the  prerogative  of  a  woman,  though  her  choice  had  to  be  ratified 
by  the  council  of  chiefs.  These  regulations  are  still  in  force. 

In  the  matter  of  relationship,  the  term  “father”  is  applied  to 
one’s  own  father,  to  the  father’s  brother,  to  the  father’s  mother’s 
sister’s  son,  to  the  father’s  father’s  brother’s  son,  etc.  _  The  term 
“mother”  applied  to  one’s  own  mother,  to  the  mother’s  sister,  to  the 
mother’s  mother’s  sister’s  daughter,  to  the  mother’s  father’s  brother’s 
daughter,  etc.  “Aunt”  applies  to  one’s  father’s  own  sister  (who  may 
also  be  called  mother),  to  the  father’s  mother’s  sister’s  daughter,  to 
the  father’s  father’s  brother’s  daughter,  etc.  “Uncle”  applies  to  one’s 
mother’s  brother,  to  the  mother’s  mother’s  sister’s  son,  to  the  mother’s 
father’s  brother’s  son,  etc.  The  terms  “brother”  and  “sister”  are 
applied  to  one’s  own  brothers  and  sisters,  to  one’s  mother’s  sister’s 
sons  and  daughters,  and  to  one’s  father’s  sister’s  sons  and  daughters, 
“Grandfather”  and  “Grandmother”  are  applied  the  same  as  with  us, 
and  also  to  all  individuals  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  of  all  higher 
ascending  generations.  (See  A.  A.  Goldenweiser;  Summary  Report , 
Geol.  Survey,  Canada,  for  1912,  p.  471). 

Religious  ceremonies  and  procedures  are  numerous  and  apply  to 
a  number  of  things  which  we  do  not  regard  as  religious.  The  daily 
life  of  the  Iroquois,  in  fact,  is  very  much  regulated  by  religion,  with 
its  observance  of  rules  and  tabus,  of  dreams  and  omens,  etc. 

Present-day  religion,  as  practised  in  so-called  “pagan”  com¬ 
munities,  is  evidently  a  hodge-podge  of  old  and  new  beliefs,  although 
the  generally  accepted  foundation  is  the  “Handsome  Lake  Doctrine”, 
which  is  based  on  the  revelations  made  to  a  Seneca  called  Skaniu- 
daiiyu  (Handsome  Lake),  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  18th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries.  Handsome  Lake’s  teachings 
show  a  certain  amount  of  biblical  influence.  They  were  not  accepted 
by  all  at  first,  as  the  conservatives  clung  to  the  old  beliefs  and  were 
still  further  alienated  by  Handsome  Lake’s  dogmatism  in  the  matter 
of  what  should  be  discarded  and  what  be  retained. 

The  older  belief  was  evidently  pantheistic.  Thus  we  have  among 
the  more  important  deities:  The  Thunder  Men;  the  Three  Great 
Sisters  (Corn,  Beans  and  Squashes);  the  Sun;  the  Moon.  Lesser 
deities  are;  The  presiding  genii  of  certain  animals;  various  male¬ 
volent  agencies,  such  as  the  False-faces;  Atu  (the  god  of  frost  or  cold) ; 
Legs  (a  being  consisting  of  legs  only),  and  others.  An  important 
deity  in  the  new  religion  is  Haweniyu — sometimes  called  “The  Great 
Spirit” — who  is  probably  biblical. 

Conspicuous  among  the  ceremonies  mentioned  are  the  thanks¬ 
giving  or  harvest  festivals.  These  are  held  when  strawberries,  beans, 
and  raspberries  are  ripe,  also  when  the  green  corn  can  be  used.  In 
some  localities  there  appears  to  be  an  extra  festival  for  the  harvest 
in  general.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  the  mid-winter  festival, 
which  lasts  for  five  days  or  so,  and  is  followed  by  several  days  in 
which  games  are  played. 

Various  religious  societies  hold  periodic  performances.  The 
False-faces,  for  instance,  meet  twice  a  year.  These  first  go  from 
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house  to  house  to  drive  away  disease,  then  hold  a  ceremonial  meeting 
at  the  long-house,  or  general  meeting-place.  Other  societies  are  the 
Medicine,  Otter,  Bear,  Buffalo,  Eagle,  Dark  Dance,  and  Death  Feast. 
The  principal  function  of  these  is  medicinal.  There  are  also  Sun  and 
Moon  dances;  besides  occasional  ceremonies  to  induce  rain. 

Among  the  minor  ceremonies  are  the  games  played  to  cure 
individual  cases  of  sickness.  Lacrosse  and  several  other  ancient 
games  may  be  employed  in  this  manner,  including  the  peach-stone 
game,  or  game  of  bowl. 

Besides  the  ceremonial  performances,  use  is  also  made  of  herbal 
and  other  medicines  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Some  of  these  are  em¬ 
ployed  more  or  less  as  we  would  employ  them,  but  many  are  selected 
on  account  of  supposed  magical  virtues. 

Witchcraft  and  anti-witchcraft  procedures  are  prevalent,  and 
much  faith  is  attached  to  love  potions  of  various  kinds.  Divination 
is  frequently  practised,  and  certain  individuals  are  highly  regarded 
both  as  medical  practitioners  and  as  fortune-tellers. 

Iroquois  music  is  worthy  of  mention.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
very  extensive,  but  is  connected  mainly  with  religious  ceremony. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  a  few  words  and  without  examples,  but  it 
is  vigorous  and  attractive.  From  a  musician’s  point  of  view,  it  is 
simple  in  style,  but  possesses  a  distinctive  character.  It  is  usually 
sung,  accompanied  by  the  rattle  or  tom-tom,  but  some  compositions, 
which  include  love-songs,  are  played  on  a  flute.  The  origin  of  the 
latter  instrument  is  obscure,  but  it  may  have  evolved,  during  historical 
times,  and  with  some  suggestion  from  European  sources,  from  certain 
crude  whistles  of  bone  and  wood,  traces  of  which  have  been  found  on 
Iroquois  archaeological  sites. 

The  majority  of  the  instruments  connected  with  Iroquois  music 
are  of  the  percussion  type  and  are  used  to  mark  time,  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  important  by  the  fact  that  most  ceremonial  songs  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  dancing. 

The  main  percussion  instrument  is  the  so-called  “turtle-shell 
rattle”.  This  is  formed  from  the  skin  and  carapace  of  the  snapping- 
turtle,  with  a  stick  inserted  in  the  neck  for  a  handle.  Inside  is  placed 
some  shot  or  other  material,  but  the  instrument  is  usually  pounded 
vigorously  on  a  bench.  One  ceremony  requires  a  box  turtle  rattle 
without  a  handle;  another,  a  gourd  rattle,  which  is  shaken  in  the 
hand.  A  notched  stick,  over  which  another  stick  is  vigorously  scrub¬ 
bed,  is  a  requisite  in  certain  ceremonies.  Rattles  made  of  sections  of 
cow  horn,  of  hickory  bark,  and  even  of  basketry,  are  also  used. 

The  tom-tom  is  of  the  type  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  “water 
drum”.  It  is  often  made  nowadays  from  a  small  power-keg  sawn  in 
two,  although  some  drums  are  still  made  in  the  original  way,  by 
hollowing  out  a  small  cylindrical  section  of  tree  trunk.  A  bit  of  hide 
is  stretched  over  one  end.  The  drum,  when  in  use,  contains  some 
water,  which  is  shaken  about,  now  and  again,  to  keep  the  skin  wet 
and  tightly  stretched.  A  single  drum-stick  is  used. 

Death  and  burial  are  the  occasions  of  considerable  ceremony 
A  wake  is  always  held,  at  which  a  traditional  game  is  played  and 
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other  procedures  observed.  Burial  is  now  somewhat  after  our  style 
but  ancient  stories  refer  to  the  disposal  of  corpses  in  trees.  A  fire  is 
lighted  beside  the  grave  for  a  certain  number  of  nights  and  death 
feasts  are  held  in  ten  days,  and  again  in  one  year.  In  ancient  times  a 
“feast  of  the  dead”  was  held  every  ten  or  eleven  years  and  remains 
of  the  dead  were  interred  in  a  communal  grave. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Iroquois  home  life  is  the  number  of 
native  amusements  which  have  been  retained.  The  Iroquois  have 
always  been  noted  for  athletic  activities,  the  most  widely  known, 
perhaps,  being  the  game  of  lacrosse.  Other  athletic  games  are: 
The  hoop  and  javelin  game;  snow-snake;  spear  or  javelin-throwing; 
and  the  double  ball  game,  which  is  played  by  women.  Among  the 
more  popular  games  of  chance  are:  The  peach-stone  game,  in  which 
a  wooden  bowl  and  peach-stones  are  employed ;  also  another  game  of 
the  sort  in  which  bone  disks  are  thrown  from  the  hand.  Marksman¬ 
ship  with  the  bow  and  arrow  is  often  practised,  and  many  are  quite 
expert.  String  figures,  or  cat’s-cradle  tricks,  afford  entertainment 
during  the  winter  evenings;  but  the  most  popular  indoor  amusement 
is  story-telling.  Most  of  the  older  people  know  a  story  or  two,  but 
there  are  others,  who  might  be  termed  professionals,  who  have  treas¬ 
ured  up  an  exceedingly  large  amount  of  this  traditional  lore,  which  is 
really  the  oral  literature  of  the  race,  and,  in  addition,  forms  a  more 
or  less  complete  record  of  ancient  religion  and  history.  Some  of  the 
story-tellers  can  continue  for  as  many  as  four  or  five  nights  without 
a  break,  should  occasion  require.  Winter  was  formerly  the  favorite 
time,  and  a  belief  was  in  vogue  to  the  effect  that  a  snake  will  come 
into  the  house  in  pursuit  of  the  person  who  tells  stories  out  of  season. 
This  belief,  however,  is  evidently  losing  ground.  A  collection  of 
tobacco  is  always  taken  up  for  the  story-teller.  Children  who  beg 
for  stories  are  told  that  they  will  be  chased  by  a  monster.  The 
Jesuit  Relations  refer  to  the  telling  of  stories  on  the  night  following  a 
funeral. 

Folk-lore,  in  general  among  the  Iroquois  is  very  abundant  and 
there  are  beliefs  pertaining  to  birds,  mammals,  insects  and  other 
animals.  Omens  are  found  in  many  things,  and  tabus  of  various 
kinds  abound. 

If  a  stick  insect  gets  on  a  person’s  arm  in  the  woods,  and  walks 
across  the  body  and  down  the  other  arm,  a  long  life  is  indicated. 
The  number  of  eggs  found  in  a  partridge  (ruffed  grouse)  nest  indicates 
the  number  of  years  the  person  has  still  to  live.  Three  crows  flying 
across  a  person’s  path  are  a  sign  of  bad  luck.  Crows  talking  at  night 
foretell  a  death.  A  couple  of  fibrous  roots  of  the  hepatica  are  laid 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  one  representing  the  person,  the  other,  his 
or  her  lover.  The  behavior  of  the  roots,  as  they  curl  from  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  shows  whether  the  lover  will  be  faithful  or  not. 

A  person  should  not  point  at  a  rainbow,  or  he  will  become  hunch¬ 
backed..  Quite  a  number  of  weather  omens  are  current,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  lore  connected  with  the  constellations. 
For  instance,  the  Dipper,  or  Great  Bear,  represents  a  bear  pursued 
by  three  hunters,  who  are  seen  in  the  handle.  One  of  the  stars  in 
the  latter  has  a  smaller  one  beside  it.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
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hunters  carrying  a  pot,  for  which  reason  he  is  often  called  the  “pot- 
carrier”.  As  autumn  progresses,  and  the  leaves  become  yellow  and 
red,  people  say  that  the  hunters  have  killed  the  bear  and  that  the 
blood  and  grease  are  falling  to  the  ground.  In  winter,  when  the  snow 
is  being  whirled  about  like  smoke,  it  is  said  that  Atu  (the  winter  deity) 
is  making  a  fire.  If  there  are  many  chinks  in  the  wall  to  let  in  the 
cold,  it  is  said  that  Atu  will  come  inside  and  hold  a  party. 

In  the  matter  of  handicrafts  the  Iroquois  are  quite  expert.  The 
women  make  excellent  designs  in  beadwork,  found  in  belts,  hat¬ 
bands,  the  designs  applied  to  the  old-time  leggings,  and  the  bands 
used  for  binding  the  babies  to  the  cradle-boards. 

Basket-making  is  another  woman’s  employment,  the  materials 
being  the  splints  obtained  from  the  ash  or  hickory.  The  baskets  are 
very  tastefully  and  neatly  made.  In  ancient  times,  the  women  were 
the  pottery-makers,  and  the  pots  and  fragments  found  show  that 
they  possessed  no  mean  artistic  ability  in  the  matter  of  design, 
although  the  material  and  finish  were  poor.  The  women  also  weave 
woollen  sashes  or  belts,  as  well  as  tump-lines,  the  fibre  for  the  latter 
being  rolled  or  twisted  on  the  thigh. 

The  men  are  frequently  expert  in  wood  carving,  as  evidenced  by 
such  articles  as  false-faces,  wooden  ladles,  war-clubs,  cradle-boards, 
etc.  It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that  much  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  this  with  the  adoption  of  European  tools. 

Silversmithing  is  an  European  handicraft  which  the  Iroquois 
adopted,  but  some  very  creditable  work  is  to  be  found.  Silver  coins 
were  hammered  out,  then  cut  and  soldered  into  such  articles  as 
brooches  and  earrings.  These  were  often  engraved  and  were  quite 
artistic  in  general  design.  Silversmithing  is  practically  non-existent 
at  present. 

Tanners  capable  of  making  the  buckskin  for  moccasins  are  few 
in  number,  but  are  still  to  be  found.  Among  the  present-day  Iro¬ 
quois  tanning  is  done  by  the  men. 

F.  W.  WAUGH. 
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THEIR  NEIGHBORS 
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THE  COUNTRY 

THE  NAME  “Labrador”  in  the  strict  sense  is  applied  to  a  strip 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Cape 
Chidley.  This  belongs  to  Newfoundland,  although  the  exact 
boundary  has  not  yet  been  determined.  “Labrador  Peninsula”  is  a 
term  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  the  region  lying  north  or 
north-east  of  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  from  the  foot  of  James  Bay  to 
Seven  Islands  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  The  settlers  along  the 
River  and  the  Gulf,  between  Seven  Islands  and  Blanc  Sablon,  fre¬ 
quently  speak  of  their  territory  as  “The  Canadian  Labrador”. 

There  are  four  principal  drainage  basins  in  the  Labrador  Penin¬ 
sula:  The  southern,  which  is  the  smallest,  is  drained  by  rivers  which 
seldom  exceed  300  miles  in  length.  These  flow  into  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Gulf.  Next,  there  is  the  Hamilton  River  or  eastern 
basin.  Then,  the  Koksoak  River  basin;  and,  lastly,  the  western, 
which  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  four.  This  includes  the  various 
rivers  running  westward  into  Hudson  and  James  Bays. 

Labrador  proper  extends  north-north-west  from  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle  a  distance  of  about  700  miles,  or  from  latitude  52°  to  lati¬ 
tude  60°30'.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  Peninsula  from  Cape 
Chidley  to  Cape  Wolstenholme  at  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Bay  is 
approximately  500  miles  in  length;  while  a  line  drawn  from  Cape 
Wolstenholme  to  the  bottom  of  James  Bay  would  represent  a  distance 
of  about  800  miles ;  the  southern  boundary,  600  miles ;  and  the  shore¬ 
line,  from  Seven  Islands  to  Blanc  Sablon,  about  500  miles. 

The  Atlantic  coast  is  exceedingly  irregular  and  deeply  cut  by 
numerous  long  narrow  bays  resembling  the  Norwegian  fiords.  Of 
these  the  largest  are:  Hamilton  Inlet,  over  150  miles  in  length; 
Sandwich,  Saglek,  and  Nachvak.  The  water  in  these  inlets  is  usually 
very  deep,  while  their  shores,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  in  general,  are 
bordered  by  ranges  of  hills  which  vary  in  height  from  1000  feet  in 
the  south  to  over  4000  feet  as  Cape  Chidley  is  approached. 

Parallel  with  the  coast  there  extends  a  fringe  of  rocky  islands, 
particularly  numerous  as  far  north  as  Cape  Mugford,  but  almost 
continuous  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Cape  Chidley. 

Hope’s  Advance  is  a  large  unexplored  extension  of  Ungava  Bay. 
Near  this  is  the  outlet  of  the  Leaf  River,  north  of  which  lies  an  im¬ 
mense  triangular  region  which  is  also  unexplored. 
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The  navigation  of  Ungava.Bay  and  Hudson  Strait  is  rendered 
dangerous,  for  small  craft  especially,  by  the  strong  currents  and  the 
high  tides,  the  latter  ranging  from  40  to  60  feet. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  western  shore  of  the  Peninsula  is 
low,  particularly  that  which  borders  James  Bay;  also  from  latitude 
60°  northward. 

The  Peninsula  in  general  is  a  high,  rolling  plateau  which  rises 
somewhat  abruptly,  on  the  east  and  south,  to  heights  of  from  1500 
to  2000  feet.  The  interior  is  undulating  and  is  traversed  in  many 
places  by  ridges  of  low,  rounded  hills  which  seldom  rise  to  more  than 
500  feet.  It  is  also  covered  with  myriads  of  lakes  that  occupy,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  area.  These  vary 
from  small  ponds  to  bodies  of  water  hundreds  of  square  miles  in 
extent.  The  only  portion  of  the  Peninsula  not  thickly  covered  with 
lakes  is  the  low  country  extending  inland  for  about  100  miles  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  James  Bay,  although  this  is  covered  instead  by  a 
network  of  small  streams  with  channels  cutting  deeply  into  the 
stratified  drift. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  inland  travel  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  rivers,  particularly  on  the  south-east  and  north-east 
are  comparatively  short  and  intersected  by  rapids  which  require 
almost  endless  portaging.  Even  the  Indians  find  it  necessary  to 
reduce  their  equipment  to  a  minimum  in  proceeding  to  their  hunting- 
grounds  inland.  The  short  summer  season  and  the  uncertainty  of 
meeting  with  game  in  any  particular  region  are  additional  obstacles. 

The  country  presents  a  rather  forbidding  aspect  as  one  approaches 
it,  with  its  barren  appearance  and  its  sombre  hills.  The  winds  from 
the  Atlantic  are  raw  and  chilly,  and  snow  patches  are  to  be  seen  even 
in  midsummer.  Soil  is  evidently  scanty  and  much  of  it  is  so  sterile 
that  it  can  support  little  but  stunted  spruces  and  heath  plants  or 
moss.  Inland,  vast  areas  are  covered  with  a  species  of  lichen  called 
“caribou  moss”,  so-called  because  it  forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
caribou. 

Hind,  who  travelled  into  southern  Labrador  by  way  of  the  Moisie 
River  in  the  early  sixties,  says  that  “words  fail  to  describe  the  awful 
desolation  of  the  Labrador  tableland.”  But  this  was  in  a  region 
which  had  been  fire-swept  some  years  before.  Fires  have  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage  in  Labrador,  although  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  spruce 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  a  point  a  little  farther  north  than  Nain. 

The  route  followed  by  the  writer  in  1921  was  the  Assiwaban 
River,  or  Frank’s  Brook.  This  is  one  of  the  old  Naskopi  travel  routes 
to  and  from  their  hunting-grounds  which  extend  from  the  coast  to, 
and  probably  a  little  beyond,  the  George  River,  a  distance  of  120 
miles  or  so  inland.  The  Assiwaban  flows  into  Voisey’s  Bay  25  or  30 
miles  south  of  Nain. 

Mosquitoes  and  black  flies  were  on  hand,  but  were  evidently  not 
at  their  worst,  as  some  travellers  have  described  as  almost  unbearable. 
At  any  rate,  they  were  easily  held  in  check  by  veils,  gloves  and  mos¬ 
quito-proof  tent.  There  were  also  some  large  horse-flies  which  were 
capable  of  giving  a  vigorous  nip. 
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The  valley  of  the  Assiwaban  was  pleasant  and  well-timbered. 
The  rapids  were  numerous  and  provided  plenty  of  labor  to  ascend 
or  to  portage  around.  The  woods  which  lined  the  shores  and  extended 
for  some  distance  back  furnished  an  abundance  of  such  small  game  as 
spruce  grouse  and  hares.  The  river  itself  contained  plenty  of  trout 
which  were  easily  taken  with  artificial  flies  until  winter  put  an  end 
to  fishing  with  the  rod. 

ABORIGINAL  POPULATION 

The  Indians  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  exclusive  of  the  Eskimo, 
are  Algonkian,  those  ranging  nearest  to  Labrador  proper  being  a 
subdivision  of  the  Gree  to  which  the  name  Naskopi  or  Nen6not  is 
applied.  Another  band  of  these  makes  its  headquarters  in  the 
region  of  Fort  Chimo  on  the  Arctic  coat ;  while  small  remnants  are 
found  at  various  points  to  the  south  and  west. 

In  northern  Quebec  and  southern  Labrador  are  found  scattered 
bands  of  Montagnais,  who  are  also  Algonkian,  and  very  closely  related 
in  language  and  customs  with  the  Naskopi. 

Along  the  eastern  coast  of  James  Bay,  as  far  north  as  Little  Whale 
River,  are  to  be  found  the  Eastern  Cree. 

The  Naskopi  and  Montagnais  intermingle  freely,  intermarry 
and  are  able  to  converse  without  difficulty.  In  physical  appearance 
also,  there  is  considerable  resemblance. 

THE  NASKOPI 

Mr.  A.  P.  Low  ( Geological  Survey  Report,  1895,  Vol.  VIII) 
remarks  that  the  western  Naskopi  are  among  the  tallest  men  in 
Labrador,  are  often  six  feet  and  over  in  height  and  are  straight  and 
light. 

W.  B.  Cabot,  who  met  the  George  River  Naskopi  during  the 
years  1903  to  1910  {In  Northern  Labrador,  Boston,  1912,  pp.  85-88), 
describes  them  as  tall,  good  men,  of  strong  Cree  type,  restless,  keen¬ 
eyed,  and  great  cross-country  walkers,  as  well  as  good  canoe-men. 
The  women  are  stated  to  resemble  those  of  the  Montagnais,  many 
being  fairly  well-built  and  good-looking  when  young,  but  soon  ageing 
and  becoming  squatty  in  figure. 

The  total  numbers  of  the  Naskopi,  past  as  well  as  present,  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain.  In  1921  there  were  only  16  adult 
hunters  in  the  George  River  band,  or  some  75  or  80  in  all.  The 
number  at  Fort  Chimo  and  vicinity  was  said  to  be  between  200  and 
300.  R.  White,  a  fur-trader  residing  at  Nain,  states  that  fully  250 
Indians  came  out  at  Voisey’s  Bay  in  1914.  During  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  smallpox  and  measles  reduced 
these  to  the  remnant  seen  in  1921. 

There  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  some  interchange  of  population 
between  the  George  River  and  the  Fort  Chimo  regions.  In  1921 
there  were  three  Fort  Chimo  men  and  a  boy  in  the  George  River  band. 
One  of  these  spoke  Eskimo  well,  and  three,  at  least,  suggested  an 
intermixture  with  the  Eskimo. 
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There  are  said  to  be  a  few  Naskopi  on  the  east  coast  of  James 
and  Hudson  Bays.  Low  mentions  thirteen  families  as  having  form¬ 
erly  traded  at  Lake  Nichicun.  Others,  however,  preferred  to  trade 
at  Rupert  House;  and  some  live  to  the  southward  and  trade  at 
Bersimis,  Seven  Islands  and  elsewhere  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  largest  Indian  population  in  this  region,  however, 
hunts  to  the  west  of  Lake  Nichicun,  and  about  the  head-waters  and 
tributaries  of  the  Big  and  East  Main. 

_  The  Handbook  of  American  Indians  states  that  “On  account  of 
their  wandering  habits,  the  nature  of  their  country,  and  their  mixture 
with  the  Montagnais,  it  is  impossible  to.  give  an  exact  statement  of 
their  numbers.  In  1858  they  were  estimated  at  about  2500.  In 
1884  the  Naskopi  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  were  officiallv  renorted 
to  number  2860.” 

The  name  Naskopi  is  said  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Montagnais 
and.  to  be  a  term  of  reproach.  As  to  spelling  it  has  more  than  20 
variations.  This  term  does  not  appear  to  be  recognized  by  the 
George  River  band. 

Nenenot  or  Nanenot  has  been  given  as  a  name  which  the  Naskopi 
apply  to  themselves,  and  is  translated  as  “true  or  real  men”.  But 
inquiries  made  of  the  George  River  band  elicited  nothing  more  illum¬ 
inating  than  “ilnuets”,  meaning  “the  men”  or  “the  people”. 

Henry  Youle  Hind,  who  met  the  Naskopi  in  1866  and  1867, 
described  them  as  a  timid,  retiring  people  who  came  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  trading-posts  only  when  necessity  required.  Cabot  corro¬ 
borates  this  idea  and  describes  them  as  living  principally  inland  along 
the  George,  or  on  Lake  Mistinipi,  whence  small  companies  emerged 
at  times  to  trade  at  Davis  Inlet. 

Lucien  Turner,  who  visited  the  Fort  Chimo  Naskopi  in  1883  and 
1884,  found  a  tradition  still  existing  of  former  hostility  and  conflicts 
with  the  Iroquois. 

A  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  eastern  Naskopi  to  their  neighbors, 
however,  has  evidently  been  taking  place.  They  now  trade  at  Voisey’s 
Bay,  and  first  came  out  for  this  purpose  during  the  winter  of  1912. 
On  this  occasion  they  camped  several  miles  from  the  two  small  posts 
which  have  been  established  there,  traded  their  furs  and  prepared  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter  within  reach  of  supplies  and  certain 
of  the  comforts  of  civilization.  Next  winter  they  camped  still  closer, 
and  have  been  coming  out  regularly  ever  since.  In  1921  they  came 
during  the  last  week  in  November  and  remained  until  late  in  March. 
Some  valuable  time  is  evidently  lost  in  which  the  Indians  might  be 
adding  to  their  catch,  but  Indian  wants  are  few,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  and  the  escape  from  the  uncertainty  and  privations  of  the  winter 
inland  has  evidently  made  a  strong  appeal. 

It  was  found  by  inquiry  that  they  still  possessed  traditions  of 
former  enmity  with  the  Eskimo,  though  there  is  none  observable  at 
present.  The  Indians  are  naturally  somewhat  jealous  of  their  hunt¬ 
ing-grounds,  but  do  not  show  any  positive  or  open  unfriendliness  in 
the  matter  of  Eskimo  hunting  expecitions  inland.  They  mix  quite 
freely  with  the  Eskimo  and  have  been  known,  during  a  hard  times 
year,  to  make  an  appeal  to  Eskimo  generosity. 
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DIVISION  OF  LABOR 

John  M’Lean  ( Notes  of  a  Twenty-five  Years'  Service  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory ,  London,  1849,  Vol.  II,  pp.  121,  122)  remarks  that: 
“When  they  remove  from  camp  to  camp  in  winter,  the  women  set 
out  first,  dragging  sledges  loaded  with  their  effects,  and  such  of  the 
children  as  are  incapable  of  walking;  meantime  the  men  remain  in 
the  abandoned  encampment  smoking  their  pipes  until  they  suppose 
the  women  are  sufficiently  far  advanced  on  the  route  to  reach  the 
new  encampment  ere  they  overtake  them.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  the 
women  clear  the  ground  of  snow,  erect  the  tents,  and  collect  fuel; 
and  when  their  arrangements  are  completed,  their  lords  step  in  to 
enjoy  themselves.  The  sole  occupation  of  the  men  is  hunting,  and, 
in  winter ,sfishing.  They  do  not  even  carry  home  the  game ;  that  duty 
also  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  female,  unless  when  the  family  has  been 
starving  for  some  time,  when  the  men  condescend  to  carry  home 
enough  for  immediate  use.”  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
hunting  and  trapping,  the  bulk  of  which  falls  to  the  men,  are  extremely 
strenuous  occupations. 

As  among  most  Indians,  there  is  a  fairly  exact  division  of  labor 
between  the  sexes.  Weapons  and  such  implements  as  toboggans, 
sledges  and  some  others,  are  made  entirely  by  the  men.  The  latter 
also  make  the  frames  for  snowshoes,  but  the  making  of  the  babiche 
or  cord,  and  the  netting,  are  done  by  the  women.  Canoe-making  is 
another  example  of  co-operative  manufacture.  The  men  prepare 
most  of  the  materials,  place  them  in  position,  and  put  in  the  ribs  and 
sheeting,  but  the  women  perform  the  sewing  and  gumming. 

Other  women’s  occupations  are  the  making  of  moccasins  and 
clothing;  the  tanning  of  skins;  and  the  preparation  and  cooking  of 
food.  The  men,  as  a  rule,  scorn  to  do  what  is  considered  a  woman’s 
work,  but  sometimes  assist  in  the  heavier  tasks. 

CLOTHING 

Naskopi  clothing  has  evidently  been  much  modified  by  outside 
influences.  A  description  of  old-time  costume  is  given  by  M’Lean, 
who  saw  the  Fort  Chimo  Naskopi  about  82  years  ago.  This  writer 
remarks  that:  “The  winter  dress  of  the  Nascopie  consists  of  a  jacket 
of  deer-skin,  close  all  round,  worn  with  the  hair  next  the  skin,  and  an 
over-coat  of  the  same  material  reaching  to  his  knees,  the  hair  outside. 
This  coat  overlaps  in  front,  and  is  secured  by  a  belt,  from  which 
depends  his  knife  and  smoking-bag.  A  pair  of  leather  breeches,  and 
leggings,  or  stockings  of  cloth,  protect  his  legs,  though  but  imperfectly, 
from  the  cold;  his  hands,  however,  are  well  defended  by  a  pair  of 
gauntlets  that  reach  his  elbows;  and  on  his  head  he  wears  a  cap  richly 
ornamented  with  bear’s  and  eagle’s  claws.  His  long  thick  hair, 
however,  renders  the  head-gear  an  article  of  superfluity — but  it  is  the 
fashion.  The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  square  piece  of  dressed 
deer-skin,  girt  round  them  by  a  cloth  or  worsted  belt,  and  fastened 
over  their  shoulders  by  leather  straps;  a  jacket  of  leather,  and  cloth 
leggings.  I  have  also  observed  some  of  them  wearing  a  garment  in 
imitation  of  a  gown.” 

Moccasins  are  still  worn,  but  the  Eskimo  skin  boot,  reaching  to 
the  knee  and  capable  of  excluding  the  wet,  is  much  in  favor, 
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A  short  cloth  legging,  reaching  not  quite  to  the  knee,  is  worn  by 
the  men,  in  conjunction  with  cloth  trousers  purchased  at  the  trading- 
posts.  A  long  legging,  of  conventional  Algonkian  type,  and  supported 
by  a  loop  at  the  belt,  was  worn  by  the  eastern  Naskopi  as  lately  as 
15  or  20  years  ago. 

European  socks,  underclothing,  shirts  and  sweaters  are  universal; 
and  cheap  dresses,  waists  and  other  more  or  less  modern  articles  of 
European  wear  are  worn  by  the  women. 

The  Eskimo  double  smock,  consisting  of  an  inner  garment  of 
duffel  or  blanketing,  and  an  outer  one  of  cotton,  is  frequently  worn, 
although  a  number  retain  the  deer-skin  coat,  especially  in  winter. 
A  common  style  has  the  hair  outside  and  a  hood  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  head  with  the  ears  attached.  These  coats  have  a  painted  border 
around  the  bottom  inside.  A  very  handsome  coat  occasionally  worn 
by  the  men  has  the  hair  inside  and  artistic  border  designs  painted  on 
the  smoothly-tanned  exterior. 

Decorated  skull-caps  are  sometimes  worn  by  the  men,  all  of  whom 
crop  the  hair  off  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Formerly  a  beaded  head- 
band  held  the  hair  in  place. 

The  women  divide  the  hair  and  wind  it  around  small  blocks  of 
wood,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Sometimes  short  strings  of  beads 
are  attached  as  decorations.  These  bobs  are  commonly  used  as 
cushions  for  holding  needles.  Women  appear  also  to  have  worn  a 
beaded  head-band. 

Both  sexes  bind  a  large  red  handkerchief,  turban-fashion,  around 
the  head,  This  is  probably  necessitated  as  a  protection  against  the 
mosquitoes  and  flies. 

HUNTING  AND  TRAPPING 

Hunting  territories  among  the  Naskopi  are  apparently  not  as 
exactly  divided  off  as  among  other  Algonkians,  probably  because 
they  are  so  few  in  numbers  and  because  the  country  over  which  they 
wander  is  so  vast  in  extent.  Due  respect,  however,  is  shown  by  each 
family  or  group  to  the  area  selected  by  another. 

A  considerable  amount  of  their  hunting,  especially  for  caribou, 
is  conducted  in  common. 

Rifles  and  shot-guns  are  the  principal  weapons  now  used  by  the 
Naskopi ;  although  it  is  not  so  long  since  the  spear  was  employed  for 
taking  caribou  in  the  water.  Bows  and  arrows  are  used  to  a  limited 
extent  for  small  game,  and  some  good  marksmanship  is  to  be  seen. 

Steel  traps  for  fur-bearing  animals,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  white  fox.  The  dead-fall  of  logs  is  still  in  use  for  various 
animals,  and  snares  are  set  for  hares  and  other  small  game. 

The  Naskopi  has  evidently  profited  by  their  contact  with  the 
Eskimo  and  often  engage  in  the  hunt  for  harbour  seals.  Another 
Eskimo  touch  is  “jigging”  through  the  ice  for  tom-cod  in  the  spring. 

FOODS 

The  principal  dependence  of  the  Naskopi  in  the  matter  of  food 
is  the  caribou,  This  animal  migrates  in  the  spring  and  fall  in  herds 
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which  are  watched  for  and  waylaid,  a  favorite  method  being  to  spear 
it  in  the  water  as  it  crosses  some  river  or  lake.  The  carcases  are 
hauled  up  on  the  shore,  the  skin  and  entrails  removed,  and  the  meat 
left  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind.  The  meat  is  later  stripped  from 
the  bones,  shredded  with  a  stone  or  metal  pounder,  then  boiled 
together  with  the  marrow  and  fat  to  form  what  is  popularly  known 
as  “pemmican”.  This  is  poured  into  containers,  cooled,  and  stored 
away  for  winter  use. 

Sometimes  the  fresh  meat  is  cut  from  the  carcass  in  strips  and 
hung  upon  a  frame  of  poles  to  dry.  The  tongues  are  frequently 
smoked . 

Very  little  of  the  caribou  is  wasted,  especially  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  head  is  boiled  £md  practically  all  of  it  eaten  except  the  bone. 
The  brain,  eyes,  and  nose  are  particular  delicacies. 

Every  now  and  again  the  caribou  migrate  in  some  round-about 
direction  and  the  Indians  have  a  serious  time  in  consequence.  1921- 
22  was  a  season  of  this  kind,  but  the  Indians,  fortunately,  caught 
plenty  of  fur  and  were  able  to  buy  supplies. 

Two  species  of  hare  are  found  in  the  Naskopi  country;  the 
northern  and  the  Arctic.  Both  of  these  are  eaten;  but  the  northern 
is  evidently  the  more  important,  since  it  is  found  inland,  while  the 
Arctic  hare  lives  mainly  along  the  coast. 

The  red  fox  is  pronounced  unfit  for  food;  but  the  white  fox, 
except  in  the  mating  season,  is  a  favorite  with  both  Indians  and  whites. 

Other  fairly  common  food  mammals  are:  The  black  bear;  the 
muskrat;  and  the  porcupine. 

Trout  are  caught  in  both  summer  and  winter.  For  winter  fish¬ 
ing,  holes  are  made  where  the  water  is  deep,  as  the  ice  often  freezes 
to  6  feet  or  more  in  thickness. 

Quite  a  variety  of  birds  suitable  for  food  are  found  in  the  Indian 
country.  These  include  most  of  the  gulls  and  sea-birds;  also  the 
spruce  grouse  and  ptarmigan;  wild  geese  and  ducks;  and  the  white 
owl.  The  eggs  of  birds  are  gathered  and  eaten  without  regard  to 
the  stage  of  incubation. 

Berries  of  various  kinds  are  abundant.  Blueberries  grow  on 
high  ground;  also  a  red  berry  called  locally  “partridge  berry”.  The 
crow-berry  grows  on  a  moss-like  plant  and  is  found  nearly  every¬ 
where.  Still  another  is  the  bake-apple.  This  grows  on  a  small 
plant,  but  resembles  a  large  raspberry.  It  is  yellow  when  ripe,  with 
usually  a  touch  of  red.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  flavor. 

A  vegetable  food  frequently  eaten  by  the  Naskopi  is  the  partly 
masticated  contents  of  the  caribou’s  first  stomach  or  paunch.  This 
is  prepared  as  a  soup-like  mixture;  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  blood, 
then  cooked,  after  which  it  is  dried,  pulverized  and  used  as  a  travelling 
food. 

HOUSES 

Hie  ordinary  dwelling  of  the  Naskopi  is  the  wigwam.  This  is 
of  the  ordinary  Algonkian  type,  and  consists  of  a  stack  of  poles 
covered  with  caribou  skin  or  canvas.  A  small  opening  is  left  at  the 
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top  as  a  smoke-hole.  The  floor  is  covered  with  spruce  twigs,  while 
in  the  centre,  some  stones  are  arranged  to  form  a  fire-place.  An 
innovation  very  much  in  favor  at  present  is  a  sheet-iron  stove  with 
pipes.  The  occupants  of  the  wigwam  sleep  or  sit  around  about  with 
the  feet  to  the  fire.  The  door  is  merely  a  flap  of  skin  or  canvas. 

A  long-shaped  wigwam  is  sometimes  built  for  a  large  family; 
while,  for  travelling,  a  small  tent  is  erected  wigwam  fashion,  or  around 
some  convenient  bit  of  shrub. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  Naskopi  are  noted  for  the  long  journeys  they  undertake  on 
foot,  as  well  as  for  the  speed  at  which  they  travel.  On  these 
occasions  small  loads  are  carried  by  means  of  a  tump-line  or  burden- 
strap. 

Canoes  are  frequently  used  for  a  portion  of  the  trip  in  or  out  of 
the  country.  These  resemble  the  Montagnais  canoe  in  type.  At 
present  they  are  usually  canvas-covered,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
birch  of  suitable  size. 

The  toboggan  was  formerly  the  favorite  winter  conveyance,  but 
the  George  River  Naskopi  at  present  use  a  sledge  with  thin,  broad 
runners,  called  a  “catamaran”  by  the  whites,  from  whom  the  idea 
was  adopted. 

Snowshoes  are  of  the  round  type  used  by  the  Montagnais.  These 
are  mostly  of  the  “swallow-tail”  pattern;  but  the  “bear’s  paw”  and 
the  “beaver- tail”  are  also  known. 

Wooden  cradle  boards  of  the  familiar  eastern  woodland  type 
are  not  employed.  Babies  are  bundled  up  in  bits  of  cast-off  clothing, 
but  are  first  comfortably  padded  with  soft  sphagnum  moss. 

SOCIAL  CUSTOMS 

Naskopi  marriages  are  extremely  simple;  also  divorce.  Poly¬ 
gamy  is  still  practised,  but  only  occasionally.  Public  opinion  among 
the  band,  in  1921,  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  one  wife  only,  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  whites  and  mission  Eskimo.  One  of  the  older  men 
had  a  second  woman  who  was  evidently  not  regarded  as  a  regular 
wife.  A  case  was  mentioned  in  which  one  of  the  younger  men  had 
his  wife  taken  from  him  by  his  uncle  and  was  forced  to  be  contented 
with  another.  The  small  number  of  women  is  in  favor  of  monogamy. 

M’Lean  remarks  that  “The  horrid  practice  still  obtains  among 
the  Nascopies  of  destroying  their  parents  and  relatives,  when  old 
age  incapacitates  them  for  further  exertion.  I  must,  however,  do 
them  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  parent  himself  expresses  a  wish  to 
depart,  otherwise  the  unnatural  deed  would  probably  never  be  com¬ 
mitted;  for  they  in  general  treat  their  old  people  with  much  care  and 
tenderness,  the  victim  being  disposed  of  by  strangulation.”  The 
practise  has  apparently  been  discontinued. 

Corpses  are  now  buried  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
whites,  though  they  are  often  placed  in  trees  when  a  death  occurs 
inland  during  the  winter.  Later  on  they  are  buried. 
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Amusements,  as  might  be  expected,  are  few  and  simple. 

Story-telling  is  a  favorite  form  of  camp-fire  entertainment. 
Besides  the  usual  stock-in-trade,  these  include  tales  of  personal  or 
hunting  exploits. 

Other  amusements  are:  The  ring-and-pin  game;  and  coasting 
down-hill  in  winter. 

A  subdivision  into  gentes  with  animal  names,  as  among  the 
Ojibwa,  is  apparently  unknown. 

RELIGION 

Religion  is  riiore.br  less  after  the  regulation  Cree  or  Algonkian 
pattern.  This  includes  shamanism;  divination  by  the  shaking  tent; 
and  other  practices  common  in  neighboring  areas. 

Tobacco  offerings  are  made  to  the  manidos  of  rapids,  rocks  and 

falls. 

The  sweat-lodge  is  used  to  perform  cures  of  various  kinds. 

The  big  medicine  or  midriwiwin,  as  practised  among  other  Algon- 
kians,  is  unknown,  possibly  on  account  of  the  isolation  of  the  Naskopi 
from  other  bands. 

A  number  of  herbal  medicines  are  employed. 

The  bones  of  various  food  animals  are  suspended  on  poles  or  in 
trees  to  secure  continued  luck  in  hunting. 

THE  MONTAGNAIS 

Montagnais  customs  correspond  so  closely  with  those  of  the 
Naskopi  that  a  detailed  description  would  be  unnecessary  for  present 
purposes. 

The  woman’s  costume  is  characterized  by  a  tuque-shaped  cap 
made  of  alternate  strips  or  sections  of  black  and  red  cloth,  with  an 
embroidered  band  for  the  head. 

The  tribe,  speaking  generally,  inhabits  the  country  extending 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Hamilton  Inlet  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
St.  Maurice  River;  although  small  bands  have  been  found  by  various 
travellers  on  the  upper  George.  Several  families,  also,  live  near 
Davis  Inlet. 

They  are  frequently  described  as  nomadic,  but  this  must  be 
regarded  in  a  limited  sense,  as  the  Montagnais  have  rather  definite 
routes  of  travel.  Their  hunting-grounds  are  stated  to  be  rather 
exactly  divided  among  the  various  families  or  groups;  while,  during 
the  early  summer,  they  migrate  to  the  vicinity  of  the  posts  at  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  trade.  They  are  non-agricultural  and  live 
entirely  by  hunting. 

They  fought,  during  early  times,  with  the  Micmac,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  with  the  Eskimo,  though  their  most  determined  enemies  were  the 
Iroquois,  who  drove  them  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  upper  Saguenay,  to  which  regions  they  returned  after  peace  was 
declared  between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois. 
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The  Labrador  Eskimo  live  almost  entirely  either  on  the  coast 
or  among  the  islands  which  form  a  barricade  between  the  ocean  and 
the  mainland. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  they  hunt  the  seal  upon  which  they  depend 
very  largely.  They  were  formerly  harpooned;  but  at  present  they 
are  shot  with  rifles,  or  caught  in  large-meshed  nets. 

In  the  region  from  Okak  or  Nachvak  southward  the  motor-boat 
has  superseded  the  kayak  as  a  hunting  craft. 

The  snow-house,  in  this  region,  is  used  only  as  a  camping  con¬ 
venience.  A  type  of  house,  sometimes  used  as  a  permanent  dwelling, 
is  made  of  logs  banked  with  sods  and  earth,  with  a  skylight  of  dried 
seal  intestine.  A  tent-like  structure  called  a  tupik  is  used  during  the 
fishing  season.  Ordinarily  they  live  in  log  or  frame  houses,  like  the 
whites. 

The  cod  is  one  of  the  principal  food  fishes  and  is  caught  by  netting 
or  jigging.  The  latter  is  performed  by  dropping  a  weighted  double 
hook  into  the  water  and  jerking  it  upward  at  intervals.  The  hooks, 
in  this  way,  are  caught  into  the  fish  which  swarm  around  the  bait. 
Rock  cod  are  caught  in  the  same  way  through  holes  in  the  ice. 

The  Eskimo  winter  method  of  travelling  or  carrying  supplies  is 
by  means  of  the  dog-team  and  sled  or  komatik.  The  dogs  have  close 
woolly  coats,  sharp  ears  and  muzzles,  and  the  tail  curled  over  the  back. 
They  do  not  bark,  but  howl. 

The  komatik  is  a  long,  rather  heavy,  wooden  sled,  with  runners 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  wide.  To  this  is  attached  a  long  loop 
of  seal-skin  called  a  bridle,  and  to  this  again  are  looped  the  lines  or 
traces  attached  to  the  dogs.  Each  dog  has  a  trace,  and  the  team, 
from  ten  to  a  dozen  or  fifteen  in  number,  are  spread  out  somewhat 
like  a  fan.  The  runners  of  the  sled  are  occasionally  iced  to  make  them 
slip  easily. 

The  dogs  are  fed  on  seal  meat  or  fish,  but  are  often  neglected 
during  the  summer,  at  which  time  they  prowl  about  like  wolves  and 
sometimes  swim  out  and  rob  the  nets  of  fish.  Occasionally  children 
are  attacked  and  eaten. 

The  northern  Eskimo  have  many  pagan  custmos,  but  those  of 
the  Naskopi  region  have  been  Christianized  by  the  Moravian  missions, 
of  which  there  are  five  at  present  along  the  coast. 

During  the  winter  the  Eskimo  make  trapping  expeditions  here  and 
there;  and  also  hunt  the  caribou  inland. 

Eskimo  costume,  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  has  undergone  a 
considerable  change,  as  many  European  articles  are  worn,  but  seal¬ 
skin  trousers  and  hooded  smocks  have  been  retained  as  a  necessity 
for  winter  travel.  The  principal  outer  garments  for  ordinary  wear 
are:  An  outer  smock  of  cotton,  and  an  inner  one  of  duffel  or  blanket¬ 
ing.  In  midsummer  the  inner  smock  is  laid  aside.  The  remainder 
of  the  costume  is  European. 

The  pagan  or  unchristianized  Eskimo  believe  in  spirits  inhabiting 
animals  and  various  inanimate  objects,  but  a  favorite  deity  is  the  old 
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woman  who  lives  in  the  sea  and  controls  the  weather  and  also  the 
supply  of  seals  and  other  sea  animals. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  may  return,  usually  bringing  bad  luck 
or  disaster  with  them.  At  times  they  are  heard  dashing  past  with 
their  komatiks  and  dogs. 

Angekooks,  or  wizards,  are  common  and  are  reputed  to  be  able 
to  perform  a  variety  of  supernatural  feats. 

The  total  Eskimo  population  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula  has  been 
placed  at  2,500. 


THE  WHITES 

Quite  a  number  of  whites  and  people  of  more  or  less  Eskimo  or 
Indian  intermixture  live  along  the  Labrador  coast  from  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle  to  Nain,  although  the  population  is  thickest  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Bay  and  Hamilton  Inlet  region.  Elsewhere,  the  white  residents 
are  mainly  the  men  in  charge  of  Moravian  Mission,  or  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  posts. 

In  southern  Labrador,  from  Seven  Islands  eastward,  there  is  a 
mixed  population  of  French  and  English. 

The  white  settlers,  or  “planters,”  live  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  Eskimo,  fishing  and  seal-hunting  for  part  of  the  year,  and 
trapping  or  “furring”  in  the  winter. 

Some  of  the  whites  have  come  from  Newfoundland,  and  a  few 
are  no  doubt  descended  from  earlier  adventurers. 


F.  W.  WAUGH. 
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THE  ESKIMOS,  THEIR  HISTORY  AND  THEIR 

FUTURE 

D.  JENNESS 

{Paper  read  before  the  Women's  Historical  Society,  January  12,  1923.) 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  origin  and 
unravel  the  early  history  of  a  people  who  have  no  written  litera¬ 
ture.  In  the  case  of  the  Eskimos  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  because 
they  differ  in  physical  appearance,  in  language  and  in  culture  from  all 
other  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
show  no  resemblances  at  all  to  other  racial  groups;  on  the  contrary, 
in  appearance  they  often  remind  us  of  the  Mongolian  tribes  in  Asia, 
their  culture  has  many  points  in  common  with  the  northern  Indians, 
and  their  art  recalls  to  some  extent  the  art  of  prehistoric  man  in 
Europe.  But  in  every  case  the  differences  are  as  striking  as  the  re¬ 
semblances,  so  that  we  are  puzzled  where  to  turn  to  find  their  nearest 
kinsmen.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced  at  different  times,  but 
as  yet  not  one  has  met  with  very  general  acceptance.  Consequently 
the  one  I  am  going  to  put  forward  now  must  not  be  taken  as  estab¬ 
lished  history ;  it  is  a  pure  hypothesis,  although  on  the  whole  it  seems 
to  me  the  best  that  we  can  formulate  at  present. 

Some  thousands  of  years  ago — it  may  be  only  three  or  four 
thousand  or  it  may  be  as  much  as  ten  thousand — the  forefathers  of 
the  Eskimos  drifted  from  Asia  to  America  across  Bering  Strait.  Why 
they  left  Asia  at  all  we  cannot  say.  Possibly  the  dessication  of  the 
great  central  plateau  on  that  continent  made  the  nomad  tribes  of  the 
interior  spread  outward,  dislodging  the  surrounding  tribes,  who  in 
turn  expelled  their  neighbours  until  the  wave  of  movement  reached 
the  ancestors  of  the  Eskimos  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  continent 
and  drove  them  across  the  strait.  Such  disturbances  have  taken 
place  in  Asia  within  historic  times,  so  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
postulate  them  earlier.  Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  at  the 
time  the  movement  took  place  America  was  probably  already  inhab¬ 
ited,  and  these  proto-Eskimos,  as  we  may  call  them,  were  merely 
following  an  old-established  route.  Some  of  them  perhaps  remained 
in  southern  Alaska;  others  spread  over  the  territory  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Hudson  Bay.  North  and  east  of  them  was 
the  uninhabited  Arctic  coast-line  which  they  often  visited  in  their 
hunting;  and  on  the  south  were  Indian  tribes  with  whom  they  some¬ 
times  came  into  contact.  You  must  not  think  of  these  proto-Eski¬ 
mos  as  being  like  the  Eskimos  we  know  to-day.  They  were  not  a 
coastal  people  dwelling  in  snow-huts  and  living  on  seals  and  whales 
and  walruses,  but  inland  hunters  like  the  northern  Indians,  dwelling 
mainly  in  skin  tents  and  depending  for  food  on  fish  and  caribou  and 
musk-oxen.  Of  the  sea  and  it  potentialities  for  supporting  life  they 
knew  very  little. 
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Centuries  passed,  and  another  eruption  in  Asia  caused  further 
migrations  into  America,  this  time  of  the  Indian  tribes  speaking  the 
so-called  Athapascan  tongue.  They  too  pressed  up  the  Yukon, 
driving  the  people  they  found  there  in  to  the  Aleutian  peninsula. 
From  the  Yukon  the  Indians  passed  into  Canada,  and  extending  grad¬ 
ually  eastward,  pushed  the  proto-Eskimos  out  to  the  coast.  On  the 
coast  the  proto-Eskimos  were  forced  to  change  their  mode  of  life  and 
adopt  new  methods  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  In  this  way  arose  the 
most  typical  features  of  the  Eskimo  civilization  of  to-day — the  snow- 
hut  with  its  stone  lamp  burning  seal  or  whale  blubber  and  the  methods 
of  hunting  the  great  sea-mammals,  by  means  of  the  kayak  and  harpoon 
in  the  open  water  and  of  the  harpoon  alone  at  holes  and  cracks  in  the 
sea-ice. 

The  exact  region  in  which  the  Eskimos  thus  changed  from  an 
inland  to  a  coastal  people  can  only  be  surmised.  It  may  have  been 
the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  or  the  Arctic  coast  from  the  Mackenzie 
river  delta  to  the  Magnetic  Pole.  But  wherever  it  was  the  Eskimo 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  one  locality  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
They  spread  westward  along  the  coast  to  Alaska  and  Bering  Strait, 
and  southward  to  Labrador  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  Bering  Strait 
they  came  into  contact  with  Asia  again  and  assimilated  new  elements 
of  culture,  which  in  turn  flowed  eastward  to  Hudson  Bay,  Labrador 
and  Greenland. 

This  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin  and  migrations  of  the 
Eskimos  is  open  to  many  criticisms,  but  we  may  allow  it  to  stand  for 
the  present  for  whatever  it  is  worth.  Fortunately  the  last  great 
migration  of  the  Eskimos,  from  Baffin  Island  to  Greenland,  comes 
more  within  the  realm  of  history.  We  know  that  it  must  have  begun 
shortly  before  1000  B.C.,  for  when  the  Norseman  Eric  the  Red  sailed 
from  Iceland  about  985  A.D.  and  discovered  the  land  he  called  “The 
Green  Land”  he  found  traces  of  human  habitation,  boats  and  stone 
implements  which  indicated  that  the  Eskimos  had  already  visited 
that  country.  The  Norsemen  established  a  large  colony  in  South 
Greenland,  but  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  their  settlements 
were  destroyed  one  after  the  other  by  Eskimos  pressing  down  from 
the  north.  Then  for  about  two  centuries  all  communication  with 
Europe  was  broken  off,  and  when  Greenland  was  rediscovered  at  the 
close  of  the  16th  century  all  the  Norsemen  had  disappeared  and  only 
Eskimos  inhabited  the  country.  This  migration  from  Baffin  Island 
to  Greenland  was  the  last  great  movement  of  the  Eskimo  people. 
Various  readjustments  and  regroupings  have  taken  place  since  then, 
but  their  territory  has  diminished  rather  than  increased. 

The  history  of  Europe’s  relations  with  the  Eskimos  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  is  a  melancholy  story  of  rapine  and  murder, 
the  guilt  for  which  lies  mainly  at  the  door  of  the  white  men.  It  was 
terminated  in  Greenland  during  the  18th  century  through  the  heroic 
labours  of  the  Danish  missionary  Hans  Egede,  who  established  a  little 
colony  on  the  south-west  coast.  Other  missionaries  followed  in 
Egede’s  footsteps,  including  his  own  son  and  the  historian  David 
Crantz.  A  peaceful  trade  sprang  up  with  Denmark,  whose  ships 
carried  back  each  year  cargoes  of  ivory,  oil,  hides  and  furs  obtained 
in  barter  from  the  natives.  But  the  lack  of  organization  in  Green- 
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land,  combined  with  the  dangers  of  navigation  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  European  market,  made  the  enterprise  unprofitable  until  the 
Danish  government  itself  stepped  in  and  assumed  control  of  both 
administration  and  trade.  Since  then  the  country  has  slowly  forged 
ahead.  The  Eskimos,  decimated  by  diseases  during  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  steadily  recovered  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  Schools  have  been  established  throughout  the  country  with 
the  Eskimo  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  the  outside 
world  has  been  brought  nearer  through  the  wide-spread  issue  of  books 
and  newspapers.  Many  of  the  natives  married  Danish  officials  and 
traders,  and  the  mixed  Danish-Eskimo  stock  that  has  resulted  possess¬ 
es  the  good  qualities  of  both  races.  The  population  of  the  country 
is  unmistakably  increasing;  at  the  present  time  it  is  slightly  over 
14,000,  only  400  of  whom  are  of  pure  Danish  extraction,  the  remainder 
being  either  pure  Eskimos  or  persons  of  part-Eskimo  descent.  Ex¬ 
treme  riches,  and  extreme  poverty,  as  measured  by  the  local  standards 
of  wealth,  are  both  unknown,  and  communities  more  prosperous  and 
more  contented  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere.  Trade,  too, 
is  flourishing;  in  1920  the  exports  were  valued  at  $1,000,000,  and 
the  imports  at  $800,000.  Denmark’s  enlightened  policy  towards 
her  Greenland  colony  and  its  once  savage  inhabitants  has  proved 
both  commercially  and  culturally  entirely  successful. 

The  early  years  of  European  contact  with  the  Eskimos  of  Lab¬ 
rador  and  of  Alaska  were  marked,  as  in  Greenland,  by  constant 
murders  and  plunderings.  In  Labrador  peace  was  not  established 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  when  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  became 
Governor  of  Newfoundland  and  Sir  George  Cartwright  set  up  a  trad¬ 
ing  post  on  the  peninsula.  Since  then  the  Eskimos  of  this  region 
have  settled  down  to  a  quiet  life  of  fishing,  sealing  and  trapping, 
selling  their  furs  and  oil  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  to  the 
handful  of  independent  traders  who  have  settled  along  the  coast. 
The  country  offers  few  attractions  to  white  men,  who  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  a  mode  of  life  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Eskimos 
themselves.  Consequently  the  natives  are  little  exposed  to  the 
competition  of  outsiders,  and  their  number,  while  not  increasing 
shows  very  little  tendency  to  decrease.  A  census  in  1912  gave  a 
total  of  1250  Eskimos  in  the  Newfoundland  portion  of  the  Labrador 
peninsula.  Most  of  them  have  European  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
probably  before  another  century  is  over  hardly  a  trace  will  remain 
of  their  earlier  ancestry. 

The  outlook  for  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  was  very  gloomy  during 
the  19th  century.  Their  first  masters,  the  Russians,  who  controlled 
only  the  southern  half  of  the  country,  exploited  the  natives  for  their 
own  self-interest,  while  the  whaling  ships  that  later  frequented  the 
Arctic  portion  introduced  rum  and  debauchery  of  every  kind  that 
sapped  the  virility  of  the  native  population.  The  U.S.  government 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs,  but  already  whole  communities  of 
Eskimos  had  disappeared  from  the  map.  The  remaining  tribes  were 
being  decimated  by  diseases  brought  in  from  the  outside.  Deaths 
from  starvation  were  not  infrequent,  since  the  caribou  on  which 
the  natives  largely  depended  for  their  livelihood  had  been  extermin¬ 
ated  in  many  places  soon  after  the  introduction  of  firearms.  Every- 
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where  the  death-rate  was  exceedingly  high  and  the  birth-rate  low. 
Then  in  1892  the  U.S.  government  began  to  introduce  the  domesticated 
reindeer  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eskimos.  In  the  ten  years  from  1892- 
1902,  1280  reindeer  were  imported  from  Siberia  into  Alaska.  This 
would  seem  a  very  small  number,  but  so  amazingly  have  they  multi¬ 
plied  that  to-day  the  number  of  reindeer  in  the  country  is  somewhere 
around  150,000.  Over  fifty  per  cent  of  these  are  owned  by  the  Es¬ 
kimos;  in  1917  the  value  of  their  herds  was  approximately  $1,500,000, 
and  they  yielded  a  revenue  each  year  of  nearly  $100,000.  Apart 
from  their  commercial  value  the  reindeer  have  made  the  Alaskan 
Eskimos  self-supporting  again,  by  providing  them  with  an  abundance 
of  food  and  clothing  material.  In  consequence  the  population  is 
now  taking  an  upward  tiirn,  despite  the  severe  ravages  of  the  influenza 
epidemic  of  1918.  The  last  figures  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  make 
the  total  number  of  Eskimos  in  Alaska  nearly  14,000.  _  As  in  other 
places  there  has  been  considerable  intermixture  with  whites,  and  this 
will  certainly  increase  as  time  goes  on.  Indeed,  before  many  years 
are  over,  the  greater  part  of  Alaska  will  be  inhabited  by  reindeer 
herders  of  part- European,  part-Eskimo  ancestry,  from  whose  pros¬ 
perous  communities  meat,  fur  and  hides  will  be  exported  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  in  quantities  far  larger  than  they  are 
to-day. 

The  future,  therefore,  is  full  of  promise  for  the  Eskimos  of  both 
Greenland  and  Alaska.  Even  now  they  occupy  a  tiny  niche  in  the 
structure  of  our  economic  system,  for  they  are  rendering  productive 
and  valuable  regions  that  without  them  would  be  desolate  wastes. 
As  a  race  they  will  gradually  merge  with  the  Caucasian,  i.e.,  with 
Europeans.  No  distinction  of  skin  colour  stands  in  the  w~ay,  no 
natural  inferiority  of  intellect.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  mixed 
race  will  serve  the  interests  of  civilization  hardly  less  faithfully  than 
our  own  descendants,  even  though  it  will  be  in  a  special  field  far 
removed  from  the  main  centres  of  stress  and  activity. 

The  Eskimos  of  Canada,  as  you  will  have  noticed,  I  have  reserved 
to  the  last.  They  are  more  backward  than  the  Eskimos  of  Green¬ 
land  and  Alaska,  for  the  Arctic  coastlines  of  the  Dominion  are  in 
most  places  less  accessible  than  the  regions  east  and  west  of  them. 
Moreover  Canada  has  been  too  absorbed  hitherto  in  opening  up  her 
vast  prairie  provinces  to  pay  much  heed  to  her  northern  possessions. 
Hence  we  may  still  find  Eskimos  who  have  seldom  or  never  seen  a 
white  man,  whose  knowledge  of  civilization  is  confined  to  the  fire¬ 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  steel  knives  and  axe-blades,  the  fragments 
of  cloth  and  the  beads  that  are  passed  on  in  trade  from  one  tribe  to 
another.  Besides  being  more  backward  the  Canadian  Eskimos  are 
less  numerous  than  their  kinsmen  in  either  Greenland  or  Alaska, 
although  the  territory  they  potentially  occupy  covers  a  very  much 
larger  area.  A  fair  estimate  would  place  their  number  at  about 
4,000.  It  was  two  or  three  times  as  great  a  century  ago,  but  Euro¬ 
pean  diseases  and  a  diminution  in  the  food  supply  following  the 
introduction  of  rifles  have  played  havoc  with  the  population.  In  the 
Mackenzie  River  delta  there  must  have  been  at  least  2,000  Eskimos 
when  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  colleagues  explored  the  Arctic  coast; 
to-day  there  are  barely  200,  and  many  of  these  are  immigrants  from 
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other  places.  The  same  diminution  has  taken  place  in  Baffin  Island 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay.  Clearly,  if  this  decline  is  to 
continue  unchecked  during  the  years  of  this  present  century,  no 
Eskimos  at  all  will  remain  in  Canada  and  our  north-lands  must  either 
be  developed  without  their  aid  or  left  uninhabited. 

Now  there  are  undoubtedly  large  portions  of  our  northern 
territory  which  can  profitably  be  developed  by  ourselves  alone  without 
Eskimo  aid;  the  oil  tracts  of  the  Mackenzie  valley  for  example,  and 
the  mineral  areas  that  may  possibly  exist  on  Baffin  Island  and  else¬ 
where.  But  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Arctic  offers  little  or  no 
inducement  for  white  settlement.  It  produces  at  the  present  time 
nothing  but  a  limited  quantity  of  ivory,  furs  and  oil — all  of  which 
are  more  readily  obtained  by  the  Eskimos  than  by  whites.  The  fur 
trade  is  being  stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  more  trading  posts, 
but  the  fewer  natives  there  are  to  trap  the  smaller  will  be  the  returns. 
Of  other  enterprises  the  reindeer  industry  would  seem  to  offer  the 
greatest  promise,  although  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  will  only  be 
practicable  in  certain  districts  where  the  question  of  transportation 
offers  the  least  difficulties.  But  the  success  of  any  reindeer  enter¬ 
prise  in  Canada  will  depend  largely  on  the  utilization  of  the  Eskimos 
as  herders,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  as  many  Eskimo 
men  in  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  as  are  employed  in  the  still  only 
partly  developed  industry  in  Alaska. 

If,  then,  Canada  is  to  develop  her  Arctic  territories  as  Denmark 
and  the  United  States  have  developed  theirs,  she  must  first  of  all 
check  the  decline  in  her  Eskimo  population.  At  present  they  are 
gradually  dying  out  as  the  Greenland  natives  were  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  Alaskan  natives  in  the  19th.  Our  northern  territories 
cover  a  very  wide  area,  and  the  conditions  vary  from  one  region  to 
another,  so  that  the  same  remedies  would  not  be  applicable  to  all 
places  alike.  The  problem  is  largely  one  of  administration — the 
establishment  of  wise  game  laws,  of  an  efficient  medical  service,  etc. 
But  there  are  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  solution, 
nor  any  good  reason  why  our  Arctic  possessions  with  their  Eskimo 
inhabitants  should  not  become  just  as  valuable  economically  as  the 
Arctic  territories  of  any  other  country. 


D.  JENNESS. 
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INDIAN  LEGENDS  FROM  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

EDWARD  SAPIR 


LEGEND  and  myth  permeate  the  whole  of|  Indian  jlife.  Each 
tribe  has  not  only  its  stock  of  myths,  wonder  tales  of  what  took 
^  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  told  mostly  for  the  fun  of 
the  telling,  but  also  its  aet  of  legends,  no  less  supernatural  in  content, 
which  deal  with  tribal  or  family  history,  the  origins  of  clans  and  cere¬ 
monies,  and  the  strange  adventures  of  remote  ancestors. 

The  Nootka  Indians,  who  embrace  a  number  of  tribes  on  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  They 
distinguish  very  strictly  between  myths  proper  and  legends.  Both 
are  believed  to  be  true,  but  the  myths  go  back  to  a  misty  past  in  which 
the  world  wore  a  very  different  aspect  from  its  familiar  appearance  of 
to-day,  when  animals  were  human  beings,  to  be  later  transformed 
into  the  creatures  we  know,  and  the  tribes  of  men  had  not  yet  settled 
in  their  historic  places  nor  started  upon  their  appointed  tasks,  while 
the  legends  deal  with  supposedly  historical  characters  of  human  kind, 
are  definitely  localized  and  connect  directly  with  the  tribes  of  to-day 
and  what  is  of  ceremonial  or  social  importance  to  them  A  myth, 
among  the  Nootka  Indians,  is  no  one’s  especial  property.  It  may  be 
told  by  any  one  and  is  generally  known  to  a  large  number.  A  legend, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  family  property.  Only  those  may  tell  it  who 
have  an  inherited  right  to  it;  who  trace  descent,  in  other  words, 
from  the  hero  of  the  legend,  the  ancestor  who  has  met  one  or  more 
supernatural  beings,  has  gained  "power”  from  them,  and  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  descendants  not  only  this  "power”  but  a  number  of 
privileges,  such  as  names,  songs,  and  dances,  which  derive  from  the 
ancestral  experiences.  Thus  the  legend  becomes  itself  a  formal  "privi¬ 
lege”,  inheritable  like  all  other  types  of  privilege  among  these  Indians. 

As  illustrative  of  the  mythology  of  the  Nootka  Indians,  I  have 
selected  a  brief  myth  and  a  longer  legend.  Th  former,  which  tells 
of  the  origin  of  mosquitoes,  belongs  to  a  type  that  is  particularly  well 
represented  in  the  mythology  of  the  American  Indians.  This  is 
the  explanatory  myth,  in  which  some  feature  of  the  present-day  world 
is  carried  back  to  the  primeval  period  and  explained  as  the  consequence 
of  a  more  or  less  casual  episode.  The  legend,  it  will  be  observed, 
though  equally  fanciful  from  our  modern  point  of  view,  has  a  quasi- 
historical  air  about  it.  The  hero  and  his  jealous  rival  are  named 
and  the  topography  is  specific.  An  Indian,  hearing  the  story,  con¬ 
nects  it  at  once  with  a  particular  chief’s  family  in  a  particular  village 
and  sees  the  social  relevance  of  each  and  every  incident  in  it.  We 
are  to  understand  that  the  hero’s  powers  of  supernatural  sight  and 
of  the  overcoming  of  his  enemies  with  the  grindstone,  the  gift  of  the 
whales,  have  come  down  to  his  descendants,  in  theory  if  not  in  prac¬ 
tice.  There  is  much  in  the  legend  that  is  redolent  of  the  old  Indian 
life  of  the  West  Coast — the  capture  of  the  whale-drift,  the  betrayal 
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of  a  hated  rival,  the  revelation  of  the  dead  whale  as  a  spirit  canoe, 
the  gum-chewing,  the  references  to  mourning,  and  the  stark  back¬ 
ground  of  sea  and  rocky  coast. 

The  stories  are  literal  translations  of  Indian  narratives  that  were 
dictated  to  me  several  years  ago.  I  have  not  attempted  to  embellish 
them  in  any  way  nor  to  tone  down  passages  that  may  seem  somewhat 
coarse  or  brutal  to  a  gentle  reader.  The  Indian  naive t6  of  expression, 
too,  has  been  preserved  so  far  as  our  English  idiom  allows.  It  seems 
worth  while  to  give  some  idea  of  the  oral  literature  of  the  West  Coast 
natives  as  it  actually  exists  and  to  leave  a  free,  liteVary  rehandling 
of  the  incidents  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Indians  as  exotic 
material  rather  than  as  objects  of  study. 


EDWARD  SAPIR. 


Dr.  Sapir  then  gave  two  interesting  examples  of  the  type  of 
myth  and  legend  prevalent  among  the  Nootka  Indians  of  Vancouver 
Island.  He  read  his  own  literal  translations  of  a  myth  entitled: 
“What  Mosquitoes  Are  Made  Of”  and  a  legend  “Always-Lifts-Up” 
and  “Sore-Headed  Whales.”  These  valuable  examples  of  Indian 
folk-lore  are  in  the  Archives  of  the  Museum  and  may  be  seen  and  read 
on  request. 
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